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PREFACE 

As the publicatioD of a complete English edition of 
Tibullus appears to be unlikely for at least some 
time to come, an effort has been made in the pre- 
paration of these selections to meet the wants ot 
two different classes of readers. The simplicity of 
the thought and diction of Tibullus adapts itself to 
the needs of those whose knowledge of Latin is com- 
paratively in an early stage ; while on the other hand 
when we go below the surface there are enough 
literary and. critical difficulties connected with his 
poems and those attributed to him to engage the atten- 
tion and tax the resources of maturer scholarship. 
It has accordingly been my aim in the explanatory 
notes to give as far as possible brief and simple 
comments upon the text that I have adopted, reserving 
the points that required longer or more advanced 
discussions to be dealt with in appendices. Transla- 
tion into English I have avoided as much as possible 
as undesirable for the one class of readers and un- 
necessary for the other. The illustrations have 
been added for the benefit of younger readers in 
accordance with a view of classical education now 
happily becoming more common ; but they may prove 
to be of use to others at a time when our leading 
tragedian in the classic style confuses a shuttle and 
a spindle. In their selection I have been most 
liberally helped by Prof. A. B. Cook. 

In the unsettled passages of the text I have 
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geBerally preferred an uncertain conjecture to a ' 
certain corruption, because there is DO mischief so ea-sy 
to effect or so difficult to i-epair as to vitiate tbe 
feeling for languago and sense in the young. The 
reading of the manuscripts in such cases is always 
faithfully recorded. As in the Select Elegies of 
Propertms (in this series), I have employed u^ not «?, 
in J^atin words, after fii-st ascertaining from es- 
perienced teacheis that the correct spelling would be i 
no hindrance to students. 

My book of course owes much to the work of 
previous scholars upon Tibullus : for iUustratiye_^ 
matter most to DiBsen^ Htyne, and their predecessors*]^! 
In the textual and literaiy portions chief use haa^* 
been made of the editions of M tie Her, Baehreos, and 
Hiller, supplemented by the dissertations and 
discussions, mainly by German scholars, which have 
appeared in the last quarter of a century, amongst 
whioh may be mentioned the papers or pamplilets by 
H, Belling, F. Leonhai^d, \l. Magnus, E. Ullrich, 
J. YableHj and F. Wilhelm. I have had before me 
also G. O, Bamsay's and E. Jacoby's selections*^! 
J. B. Carter*B Roman Elegiac Poets and K. R^! 
Schulze's JiUinisehe Elegie 1002, which contains a 
very useful bibliography, did not come into my hands ^j 
till the bulk of my commentary was written- MyB| 
best thanks are due to E. F, for much help in the 
toil of preparation. 

I cannot hope to have removed all the oversights 
and inequalities whicli scanty leisure and frequent 
interruptions must have left in this book, and J should 
be very grateful to any i eader or critic who brings 
them under my notice. 

J, P. P. 

Stpt&mber lli, im:^. 
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(JHAPTER 1 

TIBULLUS 

Op all the forms of literature which Eome imported 
from Greece, the Elegy had next to the ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
Ode the shortest life. A bare half century "^*'* ^^^' 
covers the activity of the four elegiac writers who are 
mentioned by Quintilian. Ovid, the last of the four, 
had long been dead when this critic wrote, and after 
him we know of none. By the time of Quintilian 
the elegiac couplet developing, as would appear, the 
character which the witty and heartless Ovid had 
impressed upon it, had broken with sentiment and 
become the proper vehicle of the epigram. And hence 
we need feel no surprise that when Quintilian 's con- 
temporary Statins had occasion to write an elegy, 
whether on a person or a parrot, it was not the elegiac 
but the hexameter metre that he selected for his 
task.i 

Quintilian thus sums up in judgment on the merits 
of the four Roman Elegists : — 

In elegy also we contest the supremacy of Greece. Its 
most finished and tasteful writer seems to me Tibidhis, though 

^ Compare Statius Sitvxie V. i with Ovid ^ mores III. 
ix, and SUuae 11. iv with A mores II. vi. 
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some prefer Propertius. Ovid is more licentious, GcUlus 
harsher than either. 

Elegia qiioque Graecos prouocamus cuius mihi tersus atque 
elegans auctor maxime uidetur Tibullus : sunt qui Proper- 
tium malint : Ouidius utrocjue lasciuior sicut durior GaUus. 
—Inst. Or. 10. 1. 93. 

The only materials which we have for writing the 
life of the poet who, in the judgment of , 
Quintilian and it may be in that of the —Mat^-iaU 
majority of his countrymen, stood at the 
head of the elegiac poets of Rome, consist of scattered 
allusions in the two books of his which have come 
down to us, an epitaph^ and an elegy upon his death, 
and a short anonymous biography, the text of which 
is corrupt, the age unknown, and the credibility 
doubtful. 

The * epitaph ' by Domitius Marsus and the elegy 
by Ovid are printed at the end of these 
selections. The anonymous life which is i^n,* ** 
preserved at the end of the Ambrosian 
and other manuscripts is as follows : — 

Albius Tibullus, eques regcUis,^ insignis forma cultuque 
corporis obseruabilis, ante alios Coruinum Messalam or[atorem'] 
ingenue^ dilexit cuius et contubernalis Aquitanico hello mili- 
taribus donis donatus est. hie multorum iudicio principem 
inter elegiographos obtinet locum, epistolae quoque eius ama- 
toriae quamquam breues omnino utiles sunt, obiit adolescens 
ut indicat epigramma superscriptum. 

It is just conceivable that tliis life is based upon one 
written by Suetonius, the biographer of the twelve 
Caesars, who lived in the first half of the second 
century a.d. For his * Memoirs of distinguished men ' 
(Deuirisinlustribus) included notices of poets, some of 

^ This epitaph may be a fragment from a longer poem : 
see the notes. 
'^ On the reading of these words see the Critical Appendix, 
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which, as those of Terence and Horace, are still 
extant In no case, however, is its author a 
contemporary witness ; and the value of his account 
depends entirely on the sources from which it was 
drawn.^ 

The elegy, on the other hand, is the work of a 
contemporary ; but it would be a mistake ^ .,. ™ 
to ascribe to it high biographical value. ^* * ^^' 
Ovid was not personally acquainted with TibuUus^ 
he was only twenty-four when TibuUus died, and the 
elegant tribute to his memory is a pure work of fancy, 
in which there is nothing that might not have been 
gathered from reading the poems which have come 
down to us.' 

It appears then that a sketch of the poet's life must 
rely exclusively on the indications which are furnished 
by the poems themselves,* 

That the poet's name was TibuUus^ we know from 
himself. His praenomeii is unknown. His 
gentile name is generally supposed, on the 

^ For more on this subject see Appendix A. 

* * Vergilium uidi tantum, neo auara Tibullo | tempus 
amicitiae fata dedere meae,' Ovid. Trist, 4. 10. 51 sq. Ovid 
was bom in 43 b.c. 

• This I believe was first pointed out by R. Ullrich. 

^ It is obvious that these indications must be very care- 
fully sifted. But this does not mean that they should be 
treated with the uncritical scepticism which has been dis- 
played towards similar evidence by two recent writers upon 
t*ropertius, one of whom goes so far as to suggest that when 
Propertius says his mistress Cynthia had dark brown hair, 
long tapering hands, and a lofty stature, (II. 2. 5 sq.) his 
statement should be received with distrust as he may have 
b^n thinking of some other woman ! A mode of erasing the 
life from the poems of Tibullus now much affected is to 
ascribe everything we can to imitation of the Greek. This 
pastime can be pursued at will ; for the Greek * originals ' 
are lost. 
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authority of the grammarian Diomedes and the VUa^ 
to have b^n Alhiu\ but there are weighty reasons 
for doubting this statementj and not less for question- 
ing his identification with the Albius to whom Horace 
addressed an ode and an epistle.* 

The birth of TibuUus may be probably placed 
between tlic years 55 and 50 B,c. : he cannot 
have been muuh over thirty at his un- 
timely death in W. 

Ovid says that he was second in the series of 
the four elegiac writers Galius, Tibullus, Proper tius 
and himself. 

successor fiiit hio tibi, Oalle, Propertius ill! r 
quartus ab Ma aerie temporia ipae fui, 

Trintm 4. 10. 53 wy, 

Qallus was born in 70 and killed himself in 27. He 
was writing love poetry in 39 ; but must have written 
little after 31, when he was engaged in active service 
till his disgrace and death. The words of Ovid ai'e 
not to be taken to imply any great interval of time 
between t!ie successive poets. He had begun to 
recite his own poems before the death of TibuUus, as 
we can infer from Trhtia I.e. 57-IJO ; and Propertius and 
TibuUus were undoubtedly writing at the same time. 
It is quite possible that they were acquaintedj and 
they may have heard each other recite.^ 
' Like Virgil, Propertius, and the p^tnegyriat of 
Messalla, TibuUus lost the greater part of 
his estate in the eonfiscations of the civil 
wars. But enough was left, or restored, to put him 

^ Ga-rm. I. 33, epist, I. 4 j bog Appendix A. 

^ Thia woTild perbnpa fiimiiith the I test explatiatioa of the 
coincide ncea winch we observe from lime \o time m the 
thought and diction of the two poets, for whluli see below 
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above the reach of want.^ His father was dead : but 
he had a mother and sister still alive, and they appar- 
ently survived him.^ 

It seems clear that TibuUus had seen some military 
service ; the Life indeed says that he was decorated 
(p.xvi., above), and the most natural explanation of 1. 1, 
is that in it the poet says farewell to war and devotes 
himself to peace, while in the companion poem, the 
last in the same book, he contemplates with unfeigned 
reluctance the prospect of serving again. But the 
evidence that he accompanied his friend, 
the distinguished orator and statesman M. ^ItT^M^^o. 
Valerius Messalla, in his successful cam- 
paign in Gaul, between 30 and 28 B.C.', is not so strong 
as could be desired.* 

On another and probably a later occasion, TibuUus 
accompanied his friend on a journey to the East : but 
fell ill and had to stay behind at Corcyra (T. iii. [2] ). 

^ I. i. [1] 27 sqq. 41 aq. 77 »g. [The poems of TibuUus are 
cited primarily according to the division into three books. 
The figures in thick type are the numbers of these selections.] 

a 1. iiL [2] 5 sqq. Ovid el. [26]. 

• The exact date is unfortunately still undetermined ; see 
Clcufsical Seview, 1903, pp. 115 sqq. 

* Apart from the Life it rests upon the traditional reading 
in I. viL 9 (on which see the notes and introduction) 

non sine me est tibi partus honos ; Tarbella Pyrene 
testis et Oceani litora Santonici 

where it is said that TibuUus claims * in proud words * a 
share in the achievements of Messalla. This ill-jplaced ego- 
. tistical assertion of himself in a poem which was intended to 
honour his patron is as inconsistent with the modest and 
retiring disposition of TibuUus as it is with the terms of 
reverencie with which he elsewhere speaks of Messalla ; e.g. 
L V. [8] 33 «g. note, II. i. [7] 33 sqq. The conjecture of Baeh- 
rens sine Marie ibi gains considerable support from the parallel 
which is qnoted in the note. 

6 2 
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His forelxidings of deatli were however not to be 
ized till a fesv years later. In the year of Messalla's 
triumph BX'. 27, he was certainly in Eome, and wrote 
a poeiu in honour of tlie occasion (L vii. [5] ). Another 
proof of his intimate friendsliip with Messalla {Me»- 
mUa mens he calls him) is to he souglit in his longest 
and moat ambitious poem, II. v* [11], which celebrates 
the admission of Messnlla's son Messalinus to the 
college of qtihtdecimuiri^ whicli had the custody of the 
fateful Sibylline booki. 

Of other friends we only know of two : Coenutui 
a young married man, addressed In IL ii. . . . 
[8], a birthday poem, and II, iii. [&], who ^ 
appears to have been a member of the Sulpician gens 
with which Messalla was eonnected by the marriage of 
his sister witli Seruias Sulpicius : and Mac eh, a poet 
we canoot identify with certainty, whose departure for 
the wars is referred to in II. vi [12 V 

We should be glad to think that Virgil and Tibullus 
were friends. They had muck in common and 
Tibullus, like Propertius {II. 34), seems to have been 
acquainted with the progress of the great epic poem, 
to wiiich unmistakable^ allusion ia made in II. v. 33 
and following lines. 

Of the possible attacliments of Tibullus only the 
two that are signalized in Ovid's elegy 
on his death concern us here : Ins love for i/emt»u. 
Delta, the heroine of Book I., and his love 
for NEMEsm, the heroine of Book IL Tibullus, like 
Proi^ertius, renamed his mistresses from goddes&es. 
The real name of Ddta was Planm^ as we know from 
ApuleiuB, and the reasons for the selection of this 

^ If we accepted tlie conjecture TWj/t for ntdgi at I. x (6) 

11 Valgius RufuB, a friend of Horace who was consul in B.o. 

12 and who btKiiaelf wrQte elegiesj would h& a tbir«L 
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pseudonym are clear.* But why the name of the goddess 
of Divine Vengeance was chosen for the second one we 
cannot toll.^ It has been ingeniously suggested that 
it was to signify that the new love would be a retri- 
bution for the faitlilessness of the old. If so, readers 
of the second book will see how sadly the omen was 
falsified. 

Of the station and life of Delia we know but little. 
The Planii are an unknown and probably 
a plebeian family. A Eoman lady, like 
Catullus' Lesbia, Delia was not.^ She had a mother 
alive who appears to have traded on her daughter's 
charms and of whom Tibullus speaks now with affec- 
tion and now with bitter contempt* At one time 
Delia appears to* be living alone, as at the time of her 
illness, at other times we hear of a husband.^ A 
knowledge of the facts would doubtless resolve 
these perplexities, but mere conjecture is powerless. 
One thing is clear : Delia, whether single or married, 
was not capable of fidelity, either to her poet or her 
husband : and in the end this incapacity proved fatal 
to the connexion. 

In his second attachment Tibullus was even more 

^ Apol. 10 * accusent Tibullum quod ei sit Plania in animo, 
Delia in uersu.' ^rjKos is the Gk. translation of plamts ; and 
the two names scan alike. (On this see below p. xxxviii. n. ). 

2 Ah a name of real Hfe, Nemesis was extremely rare. 

» See L vi [4] 67 sq, 

* I. vi. [4] 57 sr/g. cf. I. ill. [2] 84 notes. He calls her a 
lena I v. 48. The workings of passion and jealousy are 
enough to explain these violent changes of tone. 

* I. i. I. iii. [2j 9 sqq. on the other hand her coniunx. is 
mentioned 1. ii. 41, vi. 15. It is not necessary to suppose 
the marriage a regular one. It may have been that sort of 
morganatic marriage which custom allowed a Roman to 
contract with a woman who was his inferior in social 
positiou. 
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unhappy than in his first Delia had inspired in him 
a quiet affection ; his fancy for Nemesis 
was a violent passion. Besides this, 
Nemesis had a love of finery and a grasping avarice 
of which we hear nothing in the case of the mora 
domestic Delia.* Nor did she atone for these faults 
by any greater fidelity, Tlie subject of ILiii* [9] is a 
rival who carries Nemesis off to his country estate^ 
leaving Tibullus to lament her absence in the town. 

Theianhappiness of the time is vividly reflected in 
the beginning of 11 iv. [10]. 

Bondage and mistress her&, poor thrall, I see : 
Farewell, my old birthright of liberty ! 
Yea* btmdage harsh and riveted amain. 
And Love to watch the nevet-looaeQed chain. 
Sinning or guiltless, still the torturing brand i 
1 burn, I burii I ah, cruel, stay thy hand. 
O, so this pain might cease at last to gride , 
Ware I the stone upon a bleak hilbsioe, 
Or some staik rock^ to raving winds a prey, 
Whereon in thunder beats the wrecking sea I 
Now on drear day the drearier night-shades fall, 
And all l\m bitter time is Hteeped in galL 

Tibullus appears to have had but delicate health. 
We have already seen that ho had one 
serious illness when on bis way to Asia Sea^r*'*'*'^ 
with his friend Messalhi. His poems 
betray a certain lack of robustness, and Ids love of 
retirement and strong dislike to war and travel point 
in the same direction. His unfortunate attachment 
to Nemesis may have impaired bis alreiidy weak con- 
stitution. Certainly be wrote nothing that we know 
of afterwardu,^ nor did he survive for long* 

In the year 19 B.C. Tibullus and Virgil died within a 

* II. iiL [9] 53 sqq. iv. (10) 25 nqq, 
3 Compare introduction to II. v. [11]. 
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few weeks of each other, leaving, as it seemed to the 
writer of the epitaph, elegy and epos both forlorn. 

Thee too, TibuUus, ere thy prime hath Death's relentless 

hand 
Despatched to fare by Virgil's side to still Elysium's land, 
That none should be to plain of love in elegy's soft lay, 
Or in heroic numbers sweep with princes to the fray. 

So far as we know Tibullus' tastes and activities 
were wholly literary. He took no part in ^.^^ ^^^ 
the political life of his time ; and he was arad Extant 
interested in it only so far as it touched ^^^^^*' 
the careers of his friends. The names of Caesar and 
Augustus are absent from his writings : but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he regarded with dis- 
favour the monarchical revolution which was then 
taking definite and permanent shape. The official 
poem II. V. (see the introduction to it) shows that he 
loyally accepted the new regime. 

The only certainly genuine poems of Tibullus that 
have come down to us are those comprised in the 
first two^books attributed to him. These two books 
were both puHished before the poet's death ; Book I. 
not earlier than 26 B.c. ; Book II. at some later date, 
which cannot be further determined. The shortness 
of Book II., some 430 lines, has given rise to the sus- 
picion that it is imperfect. In II. iii. lines have un- 
questionably been lost about 14, 34 and 75, and II. v. 
seems to want a passage of some considerable length. 
But even if we had what has been lost, the book would 
contain considerably less than Book I. (over 800 lines). 
We may add that a fragment which cannot now be 
found in his works is attributed to him by the gram- 
marian Charisius.^ 

^ Printed at the end of Hiller's text in the new Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum. On the poems in Book III. which 
have been ascribed to Tibullus see Chapter II. 
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The character of Tibullus, as revealed to us in his 
poems, is an attractive one, A simple, 



gentle, affectionate naturej singularly free yjj^^j^'' 



of 



from egotism and personal vanity. In his 
modest and retiring disposition, as in other respects^ 
he furnishes a strong contrast to his brilliant con- 
temporary and successor Propertius. A certain atten- 
tion to dress and personal appearance he cultivated no 
doubt I it was then the mode and his mistresses would 
expect it.* But it was not the conscious foppishness 
of Propertius, and his heart was in other things. 
Wliile Propertius lo%^ed the town for its bustle and 
glare, the heart of TibuUus turned to the shade and 
quiet o£ tlie country. We shall look in vain in the 
elegies of Ti bull us for the clamant patriotism of his 
rival ^ or his greedy anticipations of posthumous fame. 
Tibullus, as I wrote in the EmydopQidla Bntarmica 
(ed. ix*) Mias no ambition and not even the poet's 
yearning for immortAlity» His muse may go packing 
if it cannot propitiate the fain' A pair of quotations 
will show the different attitudes of the two poets. 
Propertius writes, III. ii. 17 sg.— 

fortunaU, mon m qua e& m^moraU liht'llt) : 
cfinnina erunt fonnsie tot monimeuta tuoe. 

Tibuliua, II. iv, 19 sq.~ 

ad flominam faciles ad it us p<^r carmlna quaero i 
ite prociil, Musae, &i nihil i^ta u^kut. 



^ II. iii, 79 (81) *iirmc si dausa me» est, si cojiia rara 
uidendi, | heu miBeram, laxam quid iuiiat ease tofjam. ? ' 

" With one exception I» vii, ( = 5) 5, where the adjective m 
necessary to fix the place, Homa and Emnanus do not occur 
in Tib'illus outride the official poem IL \\ (11)- For a con- 
trast flee a passage like Propertius 'J. 4. 10 'ite et Rontaita& 
cousulite hiitoria© * or 3, 18. 26 'turpis Eomano Belgicus ore 
color. * 
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And so in his poetry. We miss in Tibullus the range, 
the vigour, the colour of Proper tius : .. , _. 
he is inferior in imagination ; he lacks o/ his Poetry. 
his fancy and his humour. But he is also IX^l^^^ 
free from his faults. The turgidity, the 
obscurity, the crudity of Propertius. never darken or 
ruffle the limpid flow of Tibullus. If he never soars so 
high, at least he never falls so flat. It has often 
been said that Tibullus is free from the pedantry (such 
it seems to usX which strews Greek and especially 
Alexandrian learning, relevant or irrelevant, over the 
pages of Propertius. This is indeed not quite a 
correct statement of the facts. Here and there the 
influence may be traced : perhaps most noticeably in 
L vii. (6) where however the poet probably thought the 
subject demanded it. But in the main it is most true ; 
and we must bear it in mind, if we would understand 
the claim of originality (in the sense in which Roman 
writers understood the word) which Propertius puts 
forward on his own behalf, as the one who first domiciled 
the Alexandrian elegy at Rome.^ The two poets were 
undoubtedly writing together : but it is just as certain, 
from the evidence of Ovid, that Tibullus was the first 
to publish. It would be an interesting, if it were a 
soluble question, to determine what influence they 
exerted upon each other. Their poems undoubtedly 
contain a number of coincidences which can hardly be 
accidental.^ But which in any case was the borrower ; 

^ * Callimachi Manes et Coi sacra Philetae, | in uestrum, 
quaeso, me sinite ire nemus. | primtis ego ingredior puro dq 
fonte sacerdos | Itala^v Qraioa orgia ferre chores ' 3. 1. 
1 fiqq, 

* All the coincidences (and more) are collected in H. 
Belling's book Alhiua Tihidlus : Unterauchung, Berlin 1897 
Some of them I have given in the notes. Compare p. xviii, 
above with note. 
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or whether andj if so, how far they both drew from 
a common source, tliere m unfortunately no sufficient 
evidence to determuie. Perhaps the most remarkable 
case is that of II. v. [U] in which there is much that 

^^recaUs PropertiuK, and especially poems in his last 
ok. These poems were cm:tiuiLly published some 
time alter the death of TibuIIus ; but we do not knowr 
Fhen they were composed, 

TibuJlus is not one of the great poets of the worli* 
In crcati%^e force, in imaginative insight, 
in we<iltli of fancy, he falls far short of the f^^^^^^^ 
highest human excellence. Nor again 
is he a supreme artist in words. He belongs to the 
second order of poets, to the class of Schiller, of Tasso, 
and of Longfellow, And to this he owes some of his 
wide, but let us not say his undeserved, popularity- h 
He has in fact the very merits by which criticism ii H 
disarmed and even prejudice conciliated* His grace^^ 
his tenderness^ and his unafFectcd simplicity have for 
most perhaps only the greater attractiveness in that 
they do not wander from the common themes of lifei, 
from the expression of ordinary human interests and 
feelings, and, it must be added^ of ordinary human 
frailties. 

It is to this * domestic ^ quality^ as we may call it, ^ 
that the poetry of Tibullus owes its chief Hj 

f value and charm. For those who would ^«^f«^*fla/o oui ■« 

p trace the vestiges or an irrecoverable past 
it was most fortunate that in the break up of Bom an 
society one soul turned lovingly back to tlie traditions 
b£ country life and simple piety which had made Rome 
great. Of that ancient life we know but little. 
Glimpses indeed of it we get in Plautus, w^hen he 
forgets that his characters are Greeks, and in the rustic 
writers when for a moment they ceaae to give the 
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technical precepts of husbandry. Virgil alone, of 
all the contemporaries of Tibullus, had the same love 
of the country, the same reverence for the ancient 
religion. But into the descriptions of the great 
wizard of Latin poetry entered elements of learning 
and romance which make them less instructive for 
us than the natural pictures of Tibullus. 

In this field Tibullus is at his best. Here his pre- 
sentations never fail of life and truth. Whether the 
picture be one of the solemn white procession moving 
through the clear country air to the shining altar, 

cemite fulgentes ut eat sacer agnus ad aras 
uinctaque post olea Candida turba co,mas, 

or of the spinning maids falling asleep over their 

homely task, 

at circa grauibus pensis adfixa puella 
paulatim somno fe^a remittat opus, 

or of unconscious childhood fostered and sheltered by 
the family gods, 

sed patrii seruate Lares : aluistis et idem, 
cursarem uestros cum tener ante pedes, 

his words come home to us. For they speak from his 
heart and senses to our own.^ 

The chief faults which strike a modern reader in 
Tibullus are closely connected with his 
excellences. His plainness is apt to become Monotony. ^ 
monotonous, and his simplicity sometimes 
degenerates into silliness. The monotony is in part 

^ The importance of Tibullus as furnishing a picture of the 
old Roman religion has been very rightly appreciated by 
Mr. Walter Pater (Marius the Epicurean, I. pp. 1 sqq. ) in a 
passage which should be read. Unfortunately, for all his 
literary skill, Mr. Pater has failed to render the naturalness 
of the presentations of Tibullus. The light comes as through 
glass, and the figures appear to be posing. 
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due to the siaBJlness of tlie voeabulary wliich he 
employs, but more to ei peculiarity in its employmeixt. 
It has been noticed how often he seems to sink down 
as if from exJiaustion upon the same word, like a bird 
tliat cannot fly far and continually flutters back to 
its perch. It is remarkable how ofteUj if he uses a 
word more than once, he will use it twice in the same 
poem and then maybe never again j and not Bierely 
the same word but exactly the same form of it.* 

Here are some examples ; effnsm twice in I. iii,, twice 
in I. iv., never again. loqmt-Ji; used three 
times, twice in L ii. fiiti^iens 6 times ; 
3 times in L il, twice in L viii,, once 
in I. V. desptio twice in L ii., never again, odi twice 
in I, viii., never again, opera fa (a rare word if ^x take 
Latin literature as a whole) four times, all in the 
second book, twice in IL i. 2}vdhim 5 times, twice in 
L ix., thi-ee times in IL iv. resent twice in L iL 
once besides. 

This mechanical repetition, for sucli it would seem 
to Ije, is most noticeable in two cases, (a) Where 
it occui'S in the same form, idadtura IL i. S."), 51,^ 
nowhere else ; dmduenda L vii. 2, 40^ nowhere 
else {duimjliiisse witli diaeresis also in L x., G2) ; 
d^nhictiis II. Y» G, 117, nowhere else ; lacida 1. iv. 20 (f.) 
30 (n. pi*), also in II. i, 62, no other form found ; pohis 
(adj.) IX. v. BS>j 101, nowliere else ; puhes I, ylL 5, 27 twice, 
no other form found elsewhere j terr&it L i. 3, 18 ; 
u^rm IL i, 49 (dat), m (abl.) (/>) Where it alfects tbe 
occurrence of some of the commonest words in the 
language, reiufcare — ^^euoetdu}* L viii, 41 » 78, nowhere 

^ Ql course we exclude all leases where a wmcl is repeat*?*! 
for effect. The peculiarity we may add is not confined to 
words. See below. 

^ Ou thi^ pimsage see however the Critical Appeudix ad> loe. 
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else ; nimpere — i*upta 11. iii. 20, 10, nowhere else ; 
secunis I. i. (twice), II. iv. (twice), once beside ; seniire 
I. ii. twice {sentiet both times), It iv. three times, once 
beside ; seruare occurs seven times, four times in one 
elegy I. vi. ; signum occurs ten times, 4 times in II. v. 
and twice in I. vi. ; sopor twice only in I. ii. ; sacer and 
sacrtim occur 21 times, of which 10 times in II. v., 4 
times in II. iii., and twice in II. i. ; saepe occurs in 8 
elegies out of 16 : in only two of these are tliere single 
occurrences, in the rest i.e. I. v., vi., viii., ix., II. iii., vi., 
from two to three ; vates occurs three times in II. v., 
but nowhere else ; uendere (out of 6 times) occurs 
twice in L iv., three times in L ix. 

The same tendency is seen in metrical forms. The 
peculiar device of placing a q;ice or a ue 
after the second word of a clause, espeoi- o/X^^f"^""* 
ally in the second half of a pentameter, 
is ridden to death. Outside Tibullus it is hardly ever 
found ; but he postpones the que in the pentameter 
more commonly than not. Thus in II. v. it is postponed 
in lines 22, 70, 72, 86, 90 : it has a normal position only 
in lines 2, 100.* 

Sometimes the thought shows mere surplusage and 
tautology, often combined with an almost ^^^ o/-nam 
meaningless employment of the con- *^^ ^"' 
junction nam, II. v. 30 sqq, is a striking case * garrula 
siluestri fistula sacra deo, | fistula cui semper decrescit 
harundinis ordo : | nam calamus cera iungitur usque 
minor,' where not only is the last couplet an irrelevant 
parenthesis, but the second half of it might be dis- 
pensed with altogether. I. i. 39 sq. is another example 
of an irrelevant parenthesis, while vam\ of which the 

^ These considerations are not without importance when 
the question of reading or genuineness arises. Compare the 
Critical Appendix. 
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meaning is as hard to discover as the connexion 
between the two sentences that they appear to join, 
are found at I, iv. 37 sq^ 'sol is aeterna est Baccho 
Phoelwque iuiientas : | nmn decet intonsus crinis 
utrumque deum/ v. 59, 60 ' at tu quam primuin sagae 
praecepta rapacis | desere : nam> donis uincitur onmis 
amor/ ^ 

The syntax of Tibijlliia presents few peculiarities. 
Tlie Greek accusative of part concerned 
is so frequent as to amount almost to a ^JJJ""*^ ^^^ 
mannerism. This is the nioro remarkable 
as, speaking generally, Tibullus* syntax, like hia diction, 
shows comparatively few traces of Greek influence. 

Nor again is his syntax noticeably arcliaic. Swayed 
in part by considerations of metre, he allows himself 
a certiiin freedom in the construction of * unreal' or 
' imaginativa ' conditional senteneea but not more than 
other clossieal poets. So L viii. tl sq. * cantus et 6 
curru Lunani deducere temptat | et faceret si non 
aera repulsa sonant^ lb. iv. 63 sq. * carmine pui^pui^ea 
est Nisi coma : carmina ni sint^ \ ex umero Pelopis non 
nituisset ebur.^ The converse irregularity is found in 
L ix, 39 'quid faciam nisi et ipso fores in amore 
puellaeV where the use oi faciam avoids ambiguity : 
facermn might be taken to mean 'What should I i»ave 
done ? ' in the past to which the imperfects of the pre- 
vious context refer \ 

The use of the gei-undhe with dare in I. vii. 40 (if 

^ The use of Tiam &t U. v. 103, 11!) tnight al^ be crittciaecti 
thougii Lhere aamo force may he e«j needed out of it. This 
irrational or fwled use of nam ia not confined to Tihullus ; 
hut It is inoi^t noticeahle in his poems. We can get rid of 
the didiculty in aome ca^es hy translating it * Why.' But it 
inu8t be remembered tliat we have no warrant for so doing, 

5 There is no irregularity in II. in, G sqq. ; nor again i 
t7), ^ I see tho note^. 
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the text is right) is rare : and that in II. i v. 16 (note) is 
stt'ange. 

We find the plural of nouns where we might have 
expected the singular, and vice versa, e.g. I. i. 10 (note) 
and elsewhere ; but the fluctuation is a feature of all 
Latin poetry. 

Another poetical peculiarity may be referred to here 
since even good scholars do not always „ 
recognize it m a particular instance, and jspithet, 
it is very puzzling to beginners as it runs 
counter to modern habits of thought.* An epithet 
which belongs to each of a group of nouns is sometimes 
expressed once only and then with the last noun. See 

I. i. 32 (note), II. v. 22, 86 etc. • 

In his handling of the elegiac metre Tibullus, as we 
should expect, stands nearer to Propertius than to 
Ovid, though he does not show so much freedom as the 
former. Occasionally, more frequently indeed than 
Propertius in his later poems, he ends the pentameter 
with a word of more than two syllables ; the examples 
in the first poem are 38, 50, 54, 72. For the statistics 
see the table below, p. Hi. Ovid, as is well known, 
excluded all but disyllables from his most finished work. 

He does not however permit the hexameter to end 
with a double spondee as not only Catullus but even 
Propertius and Ovid occasionally do. It has been 
said that he does not allow the first half of the penta- 
meter to end in an iambic and so take the usual form of 
the second half. This is however not the case ; see 

II. 5. (11) 18 n. 

In the matter of the Caesura we may notice his liking 
(for the weak caesura in the third foot of the hexa 
meter as in 
non arces, non uallus il erat, somnumque petebat. — I x. 9. 
* Compare Br^l Semantics (Eng. ed. preface p. 3?xxvii. ) 
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T\m rhythm sometimes recurs with a strange pel 
sistence as though ho were fascinated by it. Thus at 
the end of this poem (39 mYi.) only 2 out of 16 hexa- 
meters Jiave the strong caesura. He allows caesura in 
tlie last dactyl of the hexametor five timea {imc^ in 
I. vi. and i^nc.e in II* iv.)- 

Lmgihmin^e in ar.vH.. A final syllable ending witli a 
Bhort vowel and a consonant is once allowed long 
ai*ais before a pause 

nuttc ad belk trahOr ; ©t iam quia forsitan hoatig 

I. X. (6) 13, 

the reason being that the vowel was originally iong» 
So also in 

hoo Venus ignos^i^t ; at tii, uiolente, caueto. H 

if this poeni^ TIL viii. (1&), is by Tibullus. The other 
examples are either doubtful or corrupt, €.g, I. v. 33, 
vii, 21, (tipoti which see the notes in the Crit. App.). 

A short vowel is lengthened before^ ;i, L v. 28 and, 

more surprisingly, before /r, I* vi. 34 * tuasi bonanescia 

I eeruar^j fmstra clauis inest foribua* It remains 

short before sm or zm in mmiiwjdos, I. i, 51, in accordance 

with the practice of Roman poetry. 

The of verbs is shortened once only^ in d&dttij II. 
vi. (12) 41, a shortening which in words of this scansion 
is occasionally fotind in Angus tjin versa 

Elidmi.— Like all the poets of the best period, he 
avoids eliding words of the scansion "^ - or - ^ ^i 
(and indeed any ending in a long vowel) before a short 
ona TfiC elision of a short vowel followed by vi^ e,g, 
dicHm, is subjected to strict limits* There are no 
examples of the elision of the form ^ ^ ^ e,g^ dicf^rSm, 
and only two of the form ^ ^ and these both, we need 
not be surprised to lean^, witlnn fmir line^ of each 
pther, L V. 1, 5, 
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He once permits himself an elision at the end of the 
first half of the pentameter I. iv. 56 *post etiam collo 
s(e) implicuisse uelit ' and once in the second dactyl of 
its latter half IT. iv. 58 *hippomanes cupidae stillat 
ab inguin(e) equae.' * 

^ Elision in Tibullus I., II. and in III. has been made the 
subject of a detailed study by W. Horschelmann, -published 
posthumously in Philologus 1897, pp. 354-371. He there 
points out some curious differences between books I. and II. 
which suggest that there was an appreciable interval of 
time between their composition. Horschelmann's collections 
afford some curious illustrations of the mental characteristic 
of Tibullus to which we have drawn attention. Thus the 
elision of short S before ^« occurs only twice, in the same 
poem, with the same verb es ausus and in the same part of 
the verse I. ix. 53, 77. 
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The Ddia and Nemesis of Tibullus are followed in 
the manuscripts and editions by a number ^ . y, . 
of poems which have been attributed to wrongly divided 
him, and whose authorship and character *"'^ ''*'^* 
must now be considered. Most modem editors, 
following the Italian scholars of the Renaissance, 
divide them into two books, the second one beginning 
with the Panegyi-ic. But it may be said at once that 
not only is this division entirely without ancient 
warrant, but it makes the composition and origin of 
the collection completely unintelligible. 

The first six poems consist of elegies dealing with 
incidents in the life of one *Lygdamus' 
and his attachment to a certain * Neaera/ BZkThr/e. 
It is now generally admitted that these 
are not the work of Tibullus. 

Next follows (vii. = IV. i.) a eulogy of Messalla in 
hexameter verse. Its author's name is not given ; but 
no scholar now ascribes it to our poet. 

viii. — xii. ( = IV. ii. — vi.) are short and very elegant 
poems, ^whose subject is the love of a lady called 
Sulpicia for a certain Cerinthus. Their authorship is 
unknown : but they were written neither by Sulpicia 
rlor by her lover. 
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xiii— xviii. (=IV. vii. — xii.) deal with the same 
subject. Their author is Sulpicia herself. 

xix. (=IV. xiii.) is a poem of 24 lines purporting to 
have been written by Tibullus. 

XX. (=IV. xiv.) is a very short poem or epigram of 
only four lines. Its topic is the rumours of the in- 
fidelities of the author's mistress, but its authorship 
there is nothing to determine. 

After this the manuscripts have the epitaph of 
Tibullus and at the end of all the biography. 

In tabular form the constitution of the book is as 
follows : 

Lines. 
i.-vi. (28 + 30 + 38 + 96 + 34 + 64)Zy,7damtw 290 

vii. [IV, i.] Panegyricm 211 

viii.-xii. [IV. ii.-vi.] (24+24 + 26 + 20 + 20) Sulpicia A 114 

xiii.-xviii. [IV. vii. -xii.] (10 + 8 + 4 + 6 + 6 + 6) 5'it/i)iaa 

B 40 

xix, [IV. xiii.] attributed to Tibullus 24 

XX. [IV. xiv.] * epigram' 4 

683 



This mere recital is sufficient to show that we have 
before us a collection of poems by various hands with 
but small claim to have the name of Tibullus associated 
with it. 

Passing over for the present the first group of six, 
we come to the Panegync of Messalla, The 
presence of this composition in hexa- ^^Mma^ta!^^ 
meters in the middle of elegiac poems is 
of itself sufficient to prove the heterogeneousness of 
the collection. Its author's aim is to ingratiate himself 
with Messalla, in the hope, as it would appear, of ob- 
taining some appointment in the gift of the successful 

c 2 
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gene ml and ex- consul^ which would be some com- 
pensation for the loss of the gfeatei' part of his fortune 
in tlie confisctitions of tlie civil wars/-^ It was written 
after Messalla had beeri made consul, B,c. 31, but 
before his campaign in Aquitania and his mission to 
the Ea^t,'^ which are not mentioned thougli his previons 
operations in Fannonia and lUyria are (106 s^c/.)* Tlie 
eulogy is a mere declamatory exercise in verse with 
almost no poetical merit but all the faults of rhetoric. 
It is frigid, tasteless, and extravagant. The extrava- 
gance i^aelies its height in tlie concluding lines. The 
w^riter proclaims that ho will never cease to sing the 
praises of his patron. Even after death and burial, 
even after transformation into horse, bull, or bird, 
will lie remember him still : and when after long ages 
he again resumes his human shape, he will add a post- 
script to his poem on Messalla ! 

quandocamque hoiniiium me longa receperit aeta», ! 

inaoptia de tt^ subtcxam cannlna chartis. 

^ He appears to veil a *hainhle petition' in the Imes Wl^q.y 
in which he aaya he is prepa-red not only to sinj^ MessiiUa but 
tt> fight for htm and to place hinieelf entirely at liis patron's 
disposal * * sum qviodennique, tnum eat. nostri si parunla 
cuta I ait tibi qiiantalihet, si eit modo, non mihi regnaf 
Lydia, non magnl potior ait fatna Gylippi, | posse Mekteaa 
nee mallem nincere uhartas-' 

'^ 177-1SS}> \^ pnssi^ige of some pathos in apit*^ of ita faults of 
taste, 

^ Lineg l3o f^q. 'quin hortaate deo magnia insistore rebual 
incipe/ with tlie inflated enumeration that follows snggest 
that McsaaLla waa about to leave Rome for active service. 

* An early date is iiidicat'Cd by the language used abont 
the epic poet Valgius, ^. 179 sq. * est tibi qui possit magnia 
ae at*cingere rebus | Valgius : aet-erno propior non Mter 
Houiero/ It aeema unlikely that any one M^ould have 
written these words after Virgil had pubHahod the Georgtc^ 
and waa known to he engaged on tlie Aemid* 
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Such a poem, it is important to observe, can scarcely 
have had mjich interest for more than two people— its 
subject and its author.^ 

The next two or *Sulpicia' groups must be con- 
sidered together. Sulpicia, as we know from ^^ . ^ , . . , 

u X i. J. xi, J Li. c The ' Sulpicia' 

her own statements, was the daughter of ami • cerin- 
a Seruius Sulpicius xvi (=IV. x.) 4 * Serui *'*"*' ^'"*- 
filia Sulpicia ' and under the tutelage of Messalla, her 
kinsman,^ xiv (=IV. viii.) 5, 6 (note). Now we know 
that Valeria, a sister of the Messallae, married a 
Seruius and when he died remained faithful to his 
memory.^ It does not appear rash to conjecture with 
Haupt, that our Sulpicia was Messalla's nieca She 
must at any rate have been living under his coltrol. 
This Sulpicia conceived a violent affection for one 
'Cerinthus* which he presently returned, won, she 
says, by her poetry : * exorata meis ilium Cy therea 
camenis | attulit in nostrum deposuitque sinum.' The 
meetings of the lovers had liowever to be kept a 
secret from the lady's natural protectors who would 
have disapproved of them. All that we know 
of Sulpicia and her lover is comprised within the 
limits of her own six brief effusions, amounting to 
but 40 lines in all, and the five longer elegies 
from another hand which precede, amounting to 114 
lines. 

^ The Panegyric has some curious agreements of language 
with Propertius. Pan, 7, cf. Prop. 2. 10. 6 ; 120 Amy- 
thaonius— Melampus,' cf. Prop. 2. 3. 51-54 ; 178, cf. Prop. 4 
(5). 1. 133. There are also coincidences with Lygdamus : 
Pan. 25 sq, 201 sqq j Lygd. 1. 19 sq. (note), Pan, 198 sf/., 
Lygd. 3. 29. sq. (note). Lygdamus, as we shall see, knew 
the Panegyric and Propertius may well have read it or heard 
it recited. 

2 If we may trust the MSS. 

' Jerome ada. louinianum, 1. 46. 
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Of tliese five elegies, which may be appropriately 
designated the * Garland of Sal pic m/ the, 
tir.t, viiL i=\Y. ii.), is a dedicatory tribute ^^S^"^ 
to her lieanty and charms : Cerinthus is 
not mentioned. Out of the rest, two, x. xii,, treat 1 
directly of subjects referred to in her own poems t x, 
her illnBss, xvii, ■ xii. her own birthday ^ xiv» The 
motive of ix, is some visit of Cerinthus to the coutitry 
where he was hunting with his father^^ and that of xi. 
Cerinthus' own birtliday : and here the connexion 
with the Bulpicia poems is more subtle. In ix. it ia 
Cerinthus' absence in the country tliat distresses 
Sulpicia ; in xiv* the fear of her own removal thitlier 
against her will. The poem on Cerinthus' birthday 19 
a natural pendant to that upon her own.'^ 

It is obvious that sonio poet- friend of Sulpicia s ] 
worked up the incidents of the attachment, as known 
to 1dm eitlicr from actual fact or from Sulpicia's 
vcrsesi^ into a series of ch arming idylls. In doing so 
he of course followed the le^id of Sulpieia in celebrating 
her lover under the Greek pseudonym Cerinthus,^ 



^ The reference to his aliseuce in the country to hunt with 
)tis father distinctly eiiggesta a young Roniftn of giKid 
position, 

' On the reading of xv, 2 * natjili Romae iam licet eiise tuo' \ 
see the introduction to xiv. [23]^ 

^ It lias not been sufficiently ubserved that in this case the { 
ordinary relations of lover and lov^ed are reversed. Sulpicia 
i3 the wooer, the maus as it were, and henee keeps* her own 
naL7ie, like TIbullua and Propertiiis r Cerinthu& la the Wf>oed, 
tho latly, and hence is veiled in h pseudonym like Uclia, 
Nemesis, and Cynthia. Home of the early ftallan Bcholar^ 
of the Renaissance appear tcr have eoTijectured that by 
Cn^r%ntht(H wag meant CormttitH ; for * Cerinthe * stands in some 
inferior M8S. for ' Corntite* at II, ii. [8] 9. Thta would con- 
form to the well-knoM'Ti rule for the fomnation of these 
pseudonyms that in the number and quantity of their 
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Who this poet was, it seems impossible with the 
limited material at our disposal, to deter- 
mine. His verses show gifts of a high fhT^Znandf 
order ; and those who suppose him to have 
been Tibullus do Tibullus no wrong. The epithets of 
Quintilian * tersus atque elegans * describe him well. 
His treatment of his themes is indeed somewhat freer 
and lighter than Tibullus' : it is more impersonal and, 
I had almost said, more professional. But that may 
be due to the circumstances of the case. II. ii. is the 
only poem of Tibullus that can be directly compared 
with these. 

On the other hand we observe but very little which 
we might call distinctive of Tibullus. The postponed 
que is perhaps not found unless viii. 8 be a case (see 
note) ; for in xi. 8 * per geniumque rogo ' the preposi- 
tion and the case form a single word. In xi. 18 *optat 
idem iuuenis quod nos ; sed tectius optat : | nam pudet 
haec ilium dicere uerba palam ' the use of nam certainly 
recalls Tibullus, but so does Lygdamus* use of nam 
and namque. The curious tendency of words to recur 
mechanically which we noticed in Tibullus above, 
p. xxviii., does not appear in these poems.* The two 
coincidences which have struck me most are the use of 
a^at the beginning of the last couplet of a poem ix., xi. ; 
Tibullus I. ii., vii., viii., x., and the rather odd juxtaposi- 
tion of niueus and candidus in different circumstances ; 
viii. 12, Tib. II. v. [11] 38 with which compare the 
parallelism pointed out in the note on I. vii. 12. Dif- 
ferences of metrical treatment are not striking, and 

syllables {numero syllaharum) they must agree with the real 
names, Schol. Hor. S. 1. 2. 14. Hence Delia = Pldnia, 
CyiUhia (Proper tins' mistress) = ^o,«»^ta. 

^ ix. 9, 21 furtim and 14 cderiy 24 cder may be acci- 
dental. 
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tJie material is not sufficient to build up a structure 
ol statiBtics.^ 

For the pleasure of the reader I append a translation in 
verse of the introduction to the * Garland ■ ..^ 

from tlie pen of one in whose untimely 
death Shrewsbury and Cambridge lost one of the 
most elegant composers among their classical sons. 
The light untroubled tone of the original j it will bo 
obserYod, is well reflected in the versioo* 

On thy Calenda hath iiiy Lailye robed to pny the« honouf 

duts ; 
Come, if thou be wiaCj great Mavors, oome thyi^lf her charms 

to view ♦ 
Yetms will exouee the treason j but do thou, rude chief, 

beware. 
Lest thine annis fall in dishonour » while thou gazcat on the 

fair [ 
la her eyes, whene'er her pleasure willa the hearts of goda 

to fire, 
Lamps, a pretty pair, are burning, ever lit by young Desire : 
Whatsoever the luaid be doing j wheresoe'er her steps she 

bends, 
Perfetjt grace is shed around her, perfect grace in Btealth 

attendg : 
If she leave her trcsaea flowing, graee o'er flowing locks is 

poured, 
If she braid themj in har braidings ehe is meet to be 

adored i 

^ He haa^ it ifi true, only one pentameter out of fifty-seven 
ending with a polysyllable (mfjefif viii. 18), whiuh is con aider- 
ably under the average in Tibullus ; see the table on p. hi* 
But this may be due to the shortness of the poems, for II. 
si, has none either. HorschclmanD makes the curious ob- 
servation that Tibullus in I. U. never elides a trochaic wortl 
ending in *d before a short vowel, while the author of tht? 
Garland has three such elisions. It may be noted thftt the 
resemblances to Proper ti us which we have already seen occur 
in Tibullus and Lygdamus are found In these elegies also. 
See notes on viii (19), x, [20). 
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Every heart is fired to see her, walk she robed in purple 

bright, 
Every heart is fired to see her, come she dressed in snowy 

white : 
So Vertuinnus, blest Immortal, in Olympus' heavenly hall, 
Hath a thousand varied dresses, and the thousand grace 

him all. 
Unto her alone of maidens meet it is that Tyre produce 
Precious gifts of softest fleeces, doubly dyed in costly 

juice ; 
Her's alone be all the perfumes, which on scented meadows 

wide, 
Tills and reaps the wealthy Arab at his fragrant harvest- 
tide ; 
All the shells the dusky Indian, on the Erythrean shore, 
Neighbour of the steeds of Eos, heaps in many a shining 

store. 
Her upon your festal Calends, sing ye, bright Pierid quire ! 
Sing her praises, haughty Phoebus, on thy tortoise-fashioned 

lyre ! 
Through the course of future ages let the annual rite be 

done: 
Never maiden was more worthy to be numbered with thine 

own. A. H.^ 

The little letters of Sulpicia herself have the unique 
interest of being the only love poems by a 
Roman lady that have come down to us. ^fSJ/*'" 
They reveal a proud and passionate nature, 
such as we are accustomed to associate with the South 
Some of these effusions have a directness and simplicity 
which remind us of Catullus himself : others are 
obscure and crabbed in their expression, as his too 
are at times. Their difficulty has given rise to tlie 
calumny, which the ravages of time have left us no 
means of rebutting, that their Latinity is * feminine.' 

Compositions of so private and personal a char- 

^ Reprinted by permission from * The Eagle,' the magazine 
of St, John's Collegey Cambridge, 
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acter aa those included in the Sulpicia and CerLiithua 
collectiotiB CO til d only Jj»ave been published with the 
permission o£ the lady lierself or, after lier deaths by 
t he au t ho r i Zii t ion of h e r f He n ds* T hi a appl ies especial 1 y 
to her own frank and passionate v erases which caa 
hardly have been intended for any eyes but her own, 
and, it may be, her lovers* And nothing forbids the 
conjecture that Sulpiciadied before her uncle and that 
in this way her private jmpers found their way into 
his.^ 

The last two poems may be briefly dismissed. Tin 
maker of the collection undoubtedly believed the ilrst 
to be the work of Tibullus. Of course this does not 
settle the matter whicli is discussed in an AppeiidijE* 

The second one is as follows i 

Erniioi- mi crebro nostras peecare pudlaui : 
nvmc ego me aurdia tiuribus esse iielim. 

crimtna nou haoc &iiiib nostru giuc facUi dolore : 
quid uiie^iiim torynes, rumor a^^erbe t Lace. 

It obvious] y gives no clue to its authoi'ship. 

Let us look at the Collection apart from the fi rst six 
poems, and consider if they Imve any common bond 
of connexion. It is obvious that they have and this 
]s MeMalla. A panegyric on himself is followed by 
poems written for or by his kinswoman and then 
follows a poem either written or professing to be 
written by the most distinguished poet of Ids circle* 
TliG order too is the natural one j the statesman i]rst|_ 
the niece second, tJie friend last. 

But now we are confronted with a strange cii 
cumsfcance. Why in front of all these 
does there appear a series of compositions 6?iU*jj, 
which setjmingly have no connexion Avhat- 

* Some have thon gilt that Bhe married afterwards Gerin thus 
(Cornutus) and that she ia the u^ror of II. n^ (8). 
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ever with Messalla, his family, or his friends ? Who is 
this Lygdamus? And how is it that he with his 
Neaera have thus been exalted to the place of honour 'i 

Lygdamus, for such we may suppose to have been 
his real name, though Neaera in con- 
formity with the custom of the time, characterT^ 
is doubtless an assumed one, was not only 
a poor poet but, as was noted long ago by Dissen, a 
poor Latinist. Over and over again we come upon 
phrases which jar uncomfortably upon us and for 
parallels to which we look in vain. The haziness 
and clumsiness of much that he writes suggests the 
foreigner ; and more than once he appears not to have 
realised the genuine Roman associations of words and 
names. His confused and redundant expression is 
often difficult to follow. 

One thing must be put to his credit. He had a 
genuine feeling for literary merit in the poetry of 
others and in particular a good ear for metre and 
rhythm. 

Thus at iv. 71-2, though the thought is borrowed, 
it is well expressed : 

sed perlucenti cskntum meditabar auena 
ille ego Latonae filius atque louis 

and vi. 56, one of the most quoted lines of Latin 
literature, 

perfida, sed qnamuis perfida, cara tamen 

is an elegant expression of a tender sentiment, worthy 
of his model Tibullus.^ Unfortunately Lygdamus' 

^ For proof of this it is enough to refer to the notes upon 
13-17. 

2 It may well have been borrowed ; for Euripides Phoe- 
nissae 1446 has <pl\os yhp ix^phs iyivtr* aAA.' Zfjuos <f>i\os. 
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previous line sIjows clearly how casual is the ea 
cellcuce 

perBda nee merito nobis inimica ^ merenti 

Tlie quality of Lygdaiiius^ genius niay perhaps l>est 
be estimated and judged where we have a predecet^sor 
or model to set by his side. 

How poor and flat is his description of the deserted 
Ariadne when compared with that of Catullus (t{4. 
IM sfjq.) whom he is citing 

Gnosia, Thosefie quondam periuriii linguae 

flcuii^ti ignoto sola relit. ta, mari : 
sic ctjcinit pro te doctHSi, Miuoij CatuUus, 

iiigrati referena iinpia facta uiri.''^ 

(vi. 37-40.) 

or even beside that of Calypso by Propertios whom he 
appears hera, as so often, to imitctte : 

at non bjc Itliaci digrejesti mota Calypso 

desf^rbis oh in fleuf^rat ncfjuoribus : 
imtltoa ilia dies incomptis maesta capilli^ 

fiedcrat iniu^lo multa loi^uta salo, 

(L 15. 9-1*2.) 

Or again when Jie is following Yirgil or Horace* how 
soon he falls behind his masters. ■ 



i 




^ I have conjectured €l timica (ueut, plain) for iaimica 
which would be EOine improvDmcnt, — IL inay be urged in 
favour of Lygdaniu^ that some at least of the faulU of ex- 
pression that we find id lilm are to be set down to the 
copy is ta. This is of coyrae a poaaibOil^^ with whieb we must 
reckon. But it should be remembered that in this respect he 
lias had no worse luck than Tibullua, whose superiority to him 
ia for all thiit most evident. 

'^ Note in particular the clumsy att-empt at ornament in 
the proper names Ghwsiaf Atiaoi with theur double vocative 
and the woodennest of teciiUi |» o te^ 
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Contrast Virgil Eel. 8. 48 sq, 

saeuus Amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 
commaculare manus. 

with Lygdamus iv. 65 sq. 

saeuus Amor docuit ualidos temptare labores : 
saeuus Amor docuit uerbera posse pati. 

or Horace {carm. 3. 23. 17 sqq.) 

non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
moUiuit auersos Penatis 
farre pio et saliente mica. 

with Lygdamus, iv. 10 : 

et uanum metuens hominum genus omina noctis 
farre pio plaoant et saliente sale. 

Of this Lygdamus we know nothing but what he 
tells us and what can be inferred from his , , 

, Lygdamus. 

words. 

That he was of a lower station than TibuUus and 
of course than Messalla* is indicated not only by his 
name which is that of a slave^ but also by the unusual 
title that he applies by preference to Neaera, not 
domina, era or arnica^ but eoniu7ix (cf. i. [13] 26 n .) which 
suggests a different social stratum from theirs. His 

^ The writer of the biographical notice of Tibullus (Albius) 
in the new edition of Pauly's Recd-Encydopaedie (F. Marx) 
contests this. But I know of no reason for supposing him to 
have been *a person of quality' except the badness of his 
verses. Nor is there anything to show that he was rich, 
though he may well have possessed a competence. 

* It would be an interesting guess to identify him with 
Lygdamus, the confidential slave of Cynthia the mistress of 
rtopertius. The literary influence of Propertius upon our 
Lygdamus is obvious to those who have compared the two 
poets. Some agreements are given in the notes on 13-17. 
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foreign origin appears, as we have said, in numemns 
peculiarities of diction and is certainly not disproved 
by I 2 nostris—aut\ A new Roman citizen entered 
as a matter of course into all the rights of the native.* 
Upon the dato of 1 its birth we have a definite state- 
ment, which raises a difficult thongli 
interesting literary question. From v, 17 ^^^f^""'' ''"'^ 
sq. we learn that he was born in B.o, 43, 
(the year in which both the consuls Hirtius and Pansa 
were killed in battleX ^^^hich would make him 24 at the 
death of TibuUus : 

natal era prtmo nostrum uid^re parentes 
cttm ctridUffUo coiifiid nterque pari. 

Ovid was born in the same year and uses exactly 
the same language in dating his birth (Trisiia 4. 10* 
5 sq.) 



editiis hie e^o sum : nee non, nt tempera noria, 
eimi cti'idil fato consul titenjue 2>f*ri. 



4 



If this striking coincidence of expression stood 
alone, we might explain it by supposing tliat 
Lygdamus and Ovid had taken the pentameter from 
a common source. Per ne this hypotliesis would not 
be improbable. The violent death of both tlie Inghest 
officers of the state in the same year was an event in 
Roman history so singular that in the course of twenty 
years after the occurrence some writer of fugitive 
verse may well have hit upon this verse to descril>e 
it When it once became known, its appropriateness 
would make it freely quoted. 

In this case, however, the question is complicate 

^ It w perhftpa only fancy ; hut I seem to detect a slight _ 
v\il^ar note in Lygdamu^i winch m abaent from the writings 
of Tlbiillua and the Sulpicia group. 
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by the fact that in the immediate context of this line 
occur similarities hardly less remarkable. In Ars Am, 
2. 669. sq. Ovid has 

dum uires annique sinunt, tolerate labores : 
iam ueniet tacito cunia senecta pede, 

in vv. 15 sq, Lygdamus has 

et nondum cani nostros laesere capillos 
nee uenit tardo curua senecta pede, 

in Amoves 2 14. 23. sq, Ovid has 

quid plenam fraudas mtem crescentibus uuis 
pomaque crudeli ueUis acerba manu ? 

in w. 19, 20. Lygdamus has 

quid fraiidare iuuat uitem creficentibtis uuis 
et modo nata mala uellere poma manu ? 

Thus in the space of six lines Lygdamus has agree- 
ments with Ovid to the following extent ; one whole 
pentameter identical in thought and expression except 
that tardo *slow' appears instead of tacito * silent,' and 
another couplet identical in thought and also in ex- 
pression, except for one word (plenam) omitted in the 
hexameter and two different in the pentameter. 

To these passages we must add the parallels which 
were noted by Lachmann ^ 

cum primum cupido Venus est deducta marito 
hoc bibit ; ex illo tempore nupta fuit. 

Ovid, Fasti 4. 153 sq, 

ut iuueni primum uirgo deducta marito 
inficitur teneras ore rubente genas. 

Lygd. iv. 31 sq, 

* Lachmann Kleinere Schriffen (ed. Vahlen) II. p. 131. I 
have omitted some of the parallels which appeared to l)e 
doubtful, inchulin<T Am. 3. 9. 51 sq. {wfi'u) and Lygd. ii. 
11-13 {inf.) ; but I should add Met, 8. 4'S8 and Lygd. ii. 15. 
^ee notes}. 
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lappiter ex alto periurk lidet amEhntmn 
et iubet Aeolios inrita ferre Nt>to9. 

Ovm, ArsAm. L 633 8q,\ 
compared with 

nulla fides itiertt : permrta rklet anmntiim 
Iiippiter et uentoB iurito ferre iiihefc, 

Lygik vi. 91 Jif/, 1 
and with 



et iabeat tepidos mrita ferre Notos, 



Lygd, vL 94 ' 



The preceding couplet also seems to iiave been 
before Ovid's mind when he wTote Am, 3. % 9-12. 

This resemblance is far too great to be accidental ; 
and it follows either that Lygdarnus imitated Ovid here 
or Ovid Lygdamus. Both views are tenable in them- 
selves^ and both have been maintained. It is not a con- 
clusive argument that Ovid was a far superior writer 
to Lygdamus. W© know from many examples — 
Rabelais and Shakspere are notable ones^that great 
geniuses may Irorrow from their inferiorsj and then, as 
would be the case here, the second work is better than 
the firat 

If Lygdarnus' poems had been the only ones in the 
eoUectiou, we might still continue in our doubts. 
But it happens to include one whichj whoever was its 
author^ was certainly not written by him. I refer to 

To certain expressions in this piece Ovid appears 
to make an unmistakable allusion in the Ars Anuindi^^ 

dnm licet et Ions passim potes ire solatia, 
ehge cui dicas H u nv i u i s o 1 a p 1 a c u s,^ 

hae^i tihi non t^^uues tietitct detapHu per auras : 
<]iiaerenda oat oculis apta pueUa tuis. 

Ar^ Am. L 41-4 
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compared with xix. 3 sq. and \Z sq. 

tumihisolaplaces nee iam ie praeter in urbe 
formosa est oculis ulla puella meis. 



nunc licet e caelo mittatur arnica TibuUo 
mittetur frustra deficletque Venus. 

Ovid's meaning is this. If you want a lady love, to 
whom you may apply the compliment of the poet tu 
mihi sola places^ you must look for her yourself. Do 
not be beguiled by the vain idea that she * may be 
sent down to you from the skies.' 

The borrowing here is obvious, and the improve- 
ment just as manifest ; and there is no longer reason 
for disputing that what Ovid did in the case of the 
author of xix. he did in the case of Lygdamus. 

It follows then that the Third Book was known to 
Ovid before he wrote the Ars Amandi and . 

Iff 1 iTiiii 4 . •. Approxiinate 

before he published the Aviores in its date of pubii- 
second or may be in its first edition.^ The 'fli!^l ^-^ ^^^* 
Ars Amandi is certainly not later than 
A.D. 1. The two editions of the Amoves preceded it, 
the first by a considerable interval : but they cannot 
be dated. All that we know is that they mention no 
event prior to b.c. 19, the death of Tibullus, or later 
than B.C. 14. We shall not be far wrong in affirming 
that Ovid became acquainted with the collection edited 
by Lygdamus some time between b.c. 15 and B.C. 2, 
that is to say when the two writers were still iimenes 
(aet. 28-41), and accordingly that it was published 
some time within this period. 

It is certain that the poems of Lygdamus were pub- 
lished by himself. For prefixed to them is the pre- 

^ The Amoves consisted originally of five books, not three, 
as the epigram prefixed to them shows. 
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fatory poem in which they wer« dedicated to Neaer 
Did he publish thein alone i If he did, ^ ^^ 
how are we to account for the fcact that e^^^7/bqqI 
they are found conjoined in our MSS. with ^'*'^^ , 
other poems with which they do not appear to have ' 
the slightest connexion 1 This difficulty has a twofold 
aspect If illustrious reputation and official status were^i 
regarded, liow came these productions of a nol>ody to^f 
take precedence of a eulogy on one of the most distln-^B 
guished statesmen of the Augustan period? If, on 
the other hand, account weis taken of literary merits 
why were these flat and halting compositions placed 
in front of some of the most exquisite and finished 
creations of Boman elegy ? The answer is not difficult 
to find. The tditor of the coUeHion ica$ the podasler him- 
self^ ttnd ih at^mmjetrnfit h his mmi. , 

The gRuesis of this colJection then will be as foUow3,^B 
Not very long after the death of Ti bull us, a freedman^H 
called Lygdanms, who Jiad some connexion with the 
Messalla family and whose own poetical activity sug- 
gested him as a proper person to he editor, was 
authorised to publish a number of poems which con- 
cerned the statesman himself or members of his family, i 
These pieces he arranged on the plan already set forth 
(p. xlii*) and pre6xed to the small volume a few 
poetical compositions of his own. 

Before leaving the Third Book it may be as well to 
draw attention to certain features it shares in comioo] 
with Books I. and IL 

A quite unusual proportion of the poems which they 
comprise relate to the celebration of bii*th* simiiaritiei be- 
days or other private festivals. Excluding tietmf, n,ttKd 
the semi-official 11. v. and regarding the a 'TibuUvi* 
elegiac poems only, we find that L vti.,*^*^^^*-' 
IL i., ii., IIL L, viiL, xi., xii., xiv,, xv. are of thi 
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character. Illnesses of the writer or his friends furnish 
occasions for another group ; I. iii., III. v., x., xvii. 

The similarity of subject matter extends to the treat- 
ment as well. Though the differences between the vari- 
ous writers are marked enough when we look at them 
closely, they have a certain superficial resemblance. In 
their handling of the elegiac metre they are not very 
dissimilar, and we observe a certain likeness in their 
use of language. These similarities may be ascribed 
without rashness to the influence of Tibullus, and we 
are entitled to picture to ourselves a literary * circle ' 
in which he was a principal figure. 

The patron of the circle was of course his friend 
Messalla. Though the other avocations of the states- 
man, orator, and critic did not leave him much leisure 
for poetry, we know from a piece which is included in 
the * Virgilian ' catalepta that he wooed the muse of 
the Greek idyll in a composition as * Attic in its wit, 
as in its language ' (* carmina cum lingua tum sale 
Cecropio ' Epigr. 9 (11). 14). 

His interest and personality must have been a 
powerful stimulus to the poets of his society. And 
Tibullus, at any rate, were he alive to put his feelings 
into words, would raise no protest if, with the latest 
German historian of Latin literature, we called this 
Third Book by the name of the Messalla Collection. 
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Only the most important variant readings are given in 
the footnotes to the text : for the others the Critical 
Appendix should be consulted. 

Readings of any of the chief manuscript authorities 
are printed in roman type : readings of inferior manu- 
scripts and conjectures in italic. 
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BOOK I. DELIA 



1 

I. i 

The Poet's Ideals 

"PviviTiAS alius fuluo sibi congerat auro 

et teneat culti iugera multa soli, ^ 

quern labor adsiduus uicino terreal hoste, 

Martia cui somnos classica pulsa f ugent : 
me mea paupertas uita traducat inerti, 5 

dum meus adsiduo luceat igne focus, 
iam mihi, iam possim contentus uiuere paruo^i ^iS' - 

nee semper longae deditus esse uiae, > 

sed Canis aestiuos ortus uitare sub umbra ! 

arboris ad riuos praetereuntis aquae. 10 

nee tamen interdum pudeat tenuisse bidentes 

aut stimulo tardos increpuisse boues ; 

2 magna. 9 icim, 

m 6 2 
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\ non agnamue sinu pigeat fetumue capellae^ 
l\\^ desertum oblita matre, refer re domum. 
7 ipse seram ten eras maturo tempore uites 15 

rusticus, et facili grandia ponia marni ; ~ 

nee Spes destituat, £^ed frugum semper aceruos 
praebeat et pleno pinguia musta lacti. ^ ^ 




flaiia Ceres, tibi sit nostro de rare c5roiia 
spicea^ quae templi p^ndeat ante fores ; 20 



I. i. 13--48 5. 

p"^niosisque ruber custos ponatur iri hortis 

terreatjut saeuS falce Priapus aues. 
^ pam ueneror, seu stipes habet desert us in agris 
J seu uetus in triuio florida serta lapis ; 
\t quodcumque mihi pomum nouus educat annus, 25 
V libatum agricolae ponitur ante deo. 
uos quoque, felicis quondam, nunc pauperis agri 

custodes, fertis munera uestra, Lares, 
tunc uitula innumeros lustrabat caesa iuuencos : 

nunc agna exigui est hostia parua soli. 30 

agna cadet nobis, quam circum rustica pubes 

clamet *io ! messes et bona uina date.' 
at uos exiguo pecori, furesque lupique, 

parcite : de magno praeda petenda grege. 
liinc ego pastoremque meum lustrare quotannis 35 

et placidam soleo spargere lacte Palem. 
adsitis, diui, neu uos de pitepere mensa 

dona nee e puris spernite fictilibus.— 
fictilia antiquus primum sibi fecit agrestis 

pocula, de facili composuitque luto. — 40 

non ego diuitias patrum fructusque requiro, 

quos tulit antiquo condita messis auo : 
parua seges satis est ; satis est, requiescere lecto 
^ si licet et solito membra leuare toro. 
quam iuuat immites uentos audire cubantem 45 

et dominam tenero continuisse sinu 
aut, gelidas hibernus aquas cum f uderit Auster, 

securum somnos imbre iuuante sequi ! 

24 fiorta. 26 deum. 35 hie. 46 turn tenuvtse, 48 igne. 
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hoc niihi contingat : ait diues iure^ f urorem 

qui maris et tristes ferre potest pluuiaa. 50 

! quantum est auri percat potiussqtte siuaragdi, 

quam fleat ob nostras uUa puella uias. 
te t>ellare decet terra, Messalla^ marique, 

ut domuB hostiles ])raeferat exuuias : 
me retinent uietum formosae uincla puellae, 

et scdeo dutas ianitor ante fores, 
not! ego laudari euro, mea Delia i tecum 

dum modo sim, quaeso segnis inersque uocer, 
te spectem, suprema milii cum uenerit bora, 

et teneam moriena deficiente nianu, 
flebis et arauro positum me, Delia^ lee to, 

triatibus et lacrimis oscula mixta dabia 
flebis I non tua sunt duro praecordia ferro 

ULncta, neque in tenero stat tibi corde si lex. 
iilo non iuuenis poterit de fnnere quisquam 

lumina^ non uirgo sicca referre domum. 
tu Manes ne laede meos, sed jmrce Esolutls 

crinibus et teneria, Delia^ jMirce genis. 
interea, dnm fata sinunt, iungamus am ores : 

iara ueniet tenebris Mors adoi>erta caput, 70 

iam subrepet iners aetas : nee amai^ decebit, 

dicere nee eano blanditia^ capite. 
nunc leu is est tractanda yen us, dum frangere 
postes 

non pudat et rixas Inseruisse iuuat 



55 uioclmn. 
74 



60 it. 



i. I 49~I. iii, 14 7 

hie ego dux milesque bonus : uos, signa tubae- 



que, 



I 



L ite procul, cupidis tiultiera ferte mris, 
^rte et opes : ego composito^B^curus aceruo 
dites despiciam despiciamque famem, 

78 despiciam ditee. 



7S 



t ; ' r iii 
Sick Oind faf from home 

Ibitis Aegaeas sine me, Meesalla, per undas, 

o I utinam memoreJij ipse coliorsquei mei ; 
m& tenet ignotis aegrum Phaeacia terris : 

abstineas auidas, Mors precor atra, nianua. 
abstineas, Mors atra, precor : non hie mi hi mater 5 

quae l^at in maostos ossa perusta sinus, 
non soror, Assyrios cLneri quae dedat odores 

et fleat effusis ante Bepulcra com is, 
Delia non usquam ; quae me cum mitteret urbe, 

dicitur ante omnoji consuluisse deos, lo 

Ola saema pueii sortes ter suetulit : illi 

rettulit e trinis omnia certa puer. 

cuneta dabant reditus : tamen est deterrita num- 

quam, 

quin fleret nosti'as respiceretque uias, 

t 

4 modo nigm. 9 quiim. 12 tnuiii. 




I. iii. 15—40 9 

ipse ego solator, cum iam mandata dedissem, 15 

qua^rebam tardas anxius usque moras, 
aut ego sum causatus aues aut omina dira, 

Saturniue sacram me tenuisse diem, 
o ! quotiens ingressus iter mihi tristia dixi 

offensum in porta signa dedisse pedem. 20 

audeat inuito nequis discedere Amore, 

aut sciet egressum se prohibente deo. 
quid tua nunc Isis mihi, Delia, quid mihi prosunt 

ilia tua totiens aera repulsa manu ? 
quidue, pie dum sacra colis, pureque lauari 2j 

te (memini) et puro secubuisse toro ? 
nunc, dea, nunc succurre mihi (nam posse mederi 

picta docet templis multa tabella tuis)^ 
ut mea uotiuas persoluens Delia noctes 

ante sacras lino tecta fores sedeat 30 

bisque die resoluta comas tibi dicere laudes 

insignis turba debeat in Pharia. 
at mihi contingat patrios celebrare Penates 

reddereque antiquo menstrua tura Lari. 
quam bene Satumo uiuebant reg^ priusquam 35 

tellus in longas est patefacta uias ! 
nondum caeruleas pinus contempserat undas, 

effusum uentis praebueratque sinum, 
nee uagus ignotis repetens compendia terris 

presserat externa nauita merce ratem. 40 

18 Saturni. 22 sciat. 

25, 26 quodne — te inemiui et. 

29 uoces. 
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I. iii. 41—68 11 

illo non ualidus subiit iuga tempore taurus, 

non domito frenos ore momordit equus, 
non domus ulla fores habuit, non fixus in agris, 

qui regeret certis finibus ania, lapis, 
ipsae mella dabant quercus, ultroque ferebant 45 

obuia securis ubera lactis ones, 
non acies, non ira fuit, non bella, nee ensem 

immiti saeuus duxerat arte faber. 
nunc loue sub domino caedes et uulnera semper, 

nunc mare, nunc leti mille repente uiae. 50 

parce, pater, timidum non me periuria terrent, 

non dicta in sanctos impia uerba deos. 
quod si fatales iam nunc expleuimus annos, 

fac lapis inscriptis stet super ossa notis : 
Hie iacet immiti consumptus morte Tihullus^ 55 

Messallam terra dum sequiturque mart. 
sed me, quod facilis tenero sum semper amori, 

ipsa Venus campos ducet in Elysios. 
hie choreae cantusque uigent, passimque uagantes 

dulce sonant tenui gutture carmen aues ; 60 

fert casiam non culta seges, totosque per agros 

floret odoratis terra benigna rosis ; 
ac iuuenum series teneris immixta puellis 

ludit, et adsidue proelia miscet amor, 
illic est, cuicumque rapax Mors uenit amanti, 65 

et gerit insigni myrtea serta coma, 
at scelerata iacet sedes in nocte profunda 

abdita, quam circum flumina nigra sonant ; 

50 mnlta reperta uia e-st. 
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Tisiphoneque impexa feros pro crinibus angues 
saeuit, et hue illuc impia turba fugit ; 

turn niger in porta serpentum Cerberus ore 
stndet et aeratas excubat ante fores. 



70 



t ^ \» e 




illic lunonem temptare litbnis ausi 

uersantur celeri noxid membra rota ; 
porrectusque nouem Tityos per iugera terrae 75 

adsiduas atro uiscere pascit aues. 
Tantalus est illic, et circum stagna : sed acrem 

iam iam poturi deserit unda sitim ; 
et Danai proles, Veneris quod numina laesit, 

in caua Lethaeas dolia portat aquas. So 



imj^exa. 



71 per centum — oixi. 



I. iii. 69—1. V. 6 13 

illic sit, quicumque meos uiolauit amores, 

optauit lentas et mihi militias, 
at tu casta precor maneas, sanctique pudoris 

adsideat custos sedula semper anus, 
haec tibi fabellas referat positaque lucerna 85 

deducat plena stamina longa colu ; 
at circa grauibus pensis adfixa puella 

paulatim somno fessa remittat opus, 
tunc ueniam subito, nee quisquam nuntiet ante, 

sed uidear caelo missus adesse tibi. 90 

tunc mihi, qualis eris, longos turbata capillos, 

obuia nudato, Delia, curre pede. 
hoc precor, hunc ilium nobis Aurora nitentem 

Luciferum roseis Candida portet equis. 



3 

I. V. 1—36 
Love's dreams are vain 

Asper eram et bene discidium me ferre loquebar : 
at mihi nunc longe gloria fortis abest. 

namque agor, ut per plana citus sola uerbere 
turben, 
quem celer adsueta uersat ab arte puer. 

ure ferum et torque, libeat ne dicere quicquam 5 
magnificum post haec : horrida uerba doma. 

3 turbo. 
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parce tamen, per te furtiui foedera lecti, 

per uenerem qiiaeso composituiflque caput 
ille ego, cum triati morbo defessa iaceres, 

te dicor uotis eripuisse meis, to 

ipi^ue te circum Itistraui sulpure puro, 

carmine cum magico praecinuisset anas ; 
ipae procuraui ne posse nt saeua nocere 

somnia, ter sancta deueneranda mola ; 
ipse ego uelatus tilo tuaiciaque aolutis J 5 

uota nouem Triuiae nocte ailentededi 
omnia petsolui ; fruitur nunc alter araore, 

et precibua feHx utitur ille meis. 
at mi hi felicem uitam, si salua fuisses, 

fingebam, demena et renuente deo, 30 

*Rura colam ; frugumque aderit mea Delia custoa, 

area dum mesaea aole calente teret \ 
aut uiihi seruabit plenis in lintribus uuas 

presaaque ueloci candida musta pede ; 
coosuescet numerare pecus ; consuescet amantis 25 

garrulua in dominae ludere uerna ainu. 
ilia deo sciet agricolae pro uitibus uuam, 

pro segete gpicaa^ pro grege ferre dapem. 
ilia regat cunctos, illi si tit omnia curae : 

at iuuet-in tota me nihil ease domo. 36 

hue ueniet Measalla meua, cui dulcia pom a 

Delia selectis detrahat arboribus ; 
et^ tantum uenerata uirum, hunc sedula curet, 

huic paret atque epulas ipsa minis tra geraL 



14 d^vmi^ralm* 



20 Bed renuente. 



I. V. 7—1. vi. 60 15 

haec mihi fingebam quae nunc Eurusque Notus- 
que 35 

iactat odoratos uota per Armenios. 



I. vi. 43—86 
Lovers must be true 

Sic fieri iubet ipse deus, sic magna sacerdos 

est mihi diuino uaticinata sono ; 
haec ubi Bellonae motu est agitata^ nee acrem 45 

flammam, non amens uerbera torta timet ; 
ipsa bipenne sues caedit uiolenta lacertos 

sanguineque eflFuso spargit inulta deam, 
statque latus praefixa ueru, stat saucia pectus, 

et canit euentus quos dea magna monet. 50 

* Parcite, quam custodit Amor, uiolare puellam, 

ne pigeat magno post didicisse malo. 
attigeris, labentur opes, ut uulnere nostro 

sanguis, ut hie uentis diripiturque cinis.' 
et tibi nescioquas dixit, mea Delia, poenas : 55 

si tamen admittas, sit precor ilia leuis. 
non ego te propter parco tibi, sed tua mater 

me mouet atque iras aurea uincit anus, 
haec mihi te adducit tenebris multoque timore 

coniungit nostras clam taciturna manus ; 60 

53 attigerit 
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httec foribujique manet iioctu me adi^xa proculque 

cognoscit strepitus me ueniente peduiD. 
uiae diu mihi, dulcis anus ; proprios ego tecum, 

sit modo fas, annoa contribuisse uelim, 
t« semper natamque tuam te propter araabo : 65 

quidquid agit, sanguis est tamen ilia tuus. 
sit modo casta, doce, quamuis non uitta ligatos 

impodiftt erines nee stola longa pedes, 
et mihi sint durae leges, laud are nee ullam 

possim egOj quia oculos adpetat ilia meos ; 70 
et, siquid peccasse putet^ ducarque capiliLs 

immerito pmnas pronpiarque uias. 
noR ego te pulsar e utilim ; .^ed, uenerit iste 

si furor, optarim non habuisse mantis, 
iiec saeuo m% ca^tii metu, sed mente fideli ; 7S 

mutuus absetiti te mihi seruet amor, 
# 
at quae fida fuit nullij post uicta senecta 

ducit in ops tremula stamina torta manu 
firmaque couductis ad nee tit licia telis 

tractaque de niueo uellere ducta putat. 80 

hanc animo gaudente uident iuuenumque cateruae 

commemorant merito tot mala ferre senem \ 
hanc Venus ex alto Hentem sublimia Olympo 

spectat et^ inMis quam sit acerba, monet. 
haec aHis maledicta cadant : nos, Deiia^ amorii 85 

exemplum can a simus uterque coma. 

72 in medinm pronas. 80 detUe* 



I vi 61—1 vii, 20 17 

5 

I. vii 
The Triumph of Messalla 

Hunc cecinere diem Parcae, fatalia nentes 

stamina non ulli dissoluenda deo, 
hunc fore, Aquitanas posset qui fundere gentes, 

cum tremeret forti milite uictus Atax. 
euenere : nouos pubes Komana triumphos 5 

uidit et euinctos bracchia capta duces ; 
at te uictrices lauros, Messalla, gerentem 

portabat nitidis currus eburnus equis. 
non sine marte ibi partus honos : Tarbella Pyrene 

testis et Oceani litora Santonici. lo 

testis Arar Rhodanusque celer magnusque Gbrunna, 

Camutis et flaui caerula lympha Liger. 
an te, Cydne, canam, tacitis qui leniter undis 

caeruleus placidae per uada serpis aquae 1 
quantus et aetherio contingens uertice nubes, 1 5 

frigidus intonsos Taurus alat Cilicas ? 
quid referam, ut uolitet crebras intacta per urbes 

alba Falaestino sancta columba Syro 1 
utque maris uastum prospectet turribus aeqvpr 

prima ratem uentis credere docta Tyros ? 20 

3 hoc. 4 quem. Atur, 9 sine me est tibi. 

14 placidis— aquis. 
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qualia et^ arentee cixm findit Sirius agros, 

fertilia aestiua Nil us abundefc aqua ? 
Nile pater, quanam posatni te dicere causa 

aut quibus in terns occuluisse caput T 
te propter nullos tell us tua postulat imbres, 

arida nee Pluuio supplicat herba loui. 
te canit atque siium pubes miratur Osirim 

bartmra, Mempliiten plangere docta bouem. 



2S 




primus aratrn luanu sollerti fecit Osiris 

et teneram ferro sollicitauit hum urn ; 30 

primus inexpertae cominisit semina terrae 

poma<)iiB non notis legit ab arboribus. 
liic docuit teneram pal is adiungere iiitem, 

hie iiiridem dura caedere falce comam 
illi iucufidos primum matura sapor es 35 

expressa iiicultis uua dedit pedibus. 
ille liquor docuit uoces inflectere cantu, 

mouit et ad certos nescia membra modos, 



I. viL 21-64 19 

bacchus et agricolae magno confecta labore 

pectora laetitiae dissolueuda dedit. 40 

bacchus et adflictis requiem mortalibus adfert, 

crura licet dura compede pulsa aonent 
non tibi sunt tristea curae nee luctus, Osiri, 

sed chorus et cantus et leuLs aptus amor, 
sed uatii flores et frona redirDita corymbisj 45 

fusa sed ad teneros lotea pall a pedes 
et Tyriae uestes et dulcis tibia cantu 

et leuia occuitis conscia cista sacris. 
hue ades et Genium ludis centumque choreis 

concelebra et multo tempora funde mero, 50 

illius et nitido stillent utigwenta capillo, 

et capite et collo mollia scrta gemt. 
sic uenias, hodierne Geni } tibi turis honores 

liba et MopHopio dulda in ell e feram. 
at tibi auccrescat proles^ quae facta parentis 55 

augeat ©t circa stet ueneranda senera. 
nee taceat monumenta uiae, qaem Tcscula tellus 

candidaqne antiquo detinet Alba Lare. 
namque opibns congesta tuis !iic glarea dura 

aternitur, hie apta iungitur ai^te silex. 60 

te canit agricolaj a magna cum ueoerit urbe 

serus inoffensuni rettuleritque pedem. 
at tu, Natal is, multos celebrande per annos, 

candidior semper candidiorque ueni, 

40 trifititiae. 49 centum— geni umqiie. 

5.t hodierne ; tibi dem, 56 nenerata, 

Gl agricola magna. 
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I X. 1—50 
War and Peace 

Quis fait, lioirendos primus qui protulit enses \ 

quam ferus et uere ferreiis ille fuit ! 
turn caedes homiiiuni generl, turn proelia xiata, 

turn breuior dirae mortis aperta uia est. 
an nihil ille miser meruit, iios ad mala nostra 

uertimus, in saeuas quod dedit ille £eras ? 
diuitis hoc uitium est auri ; nee bella fuerunt, 

faginus adstabat cum scyphus ante dapes, 
non arces, non uallus erat, somnumque petebat 

securus uaiias dux g regis inter oues. 
tune mihi uita foi^t^ ulgiJi nee tristia nossem 

arma nee andissem corde micante tubam : 
nunc ad bella tralior, et iam quia forsitan hostiE 

baesura in nostro tela gerit latere. 
Bed patrii aeruato Lares : aluistis et idem, 

cursarem ueatros cum tener ante pedes, 
neu pudeat prisco uos esse e stipite factos : 

sic ueteria sedea incotuistk aui, 
tum melius tenuere fidem, cum pauper e cultu 

stabat in ex:igua ligneus aede deus. 

II nulgi : V^gi. 



^S 
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fly 



hie plaeatus erat, aeu quis libaiierat uuam, 

sea clederat sancfcae spicea serta comae ; 
atqiie aliquis uoti compos liba ipse fercbat 

postque comes purum filia parua fauum. 
at nobis aerata, Lares, depellite tela, 25 

* 

Loatiaque e plena rustica porcus hara. 
banc pura cum ueste sequar myrtoqiie canistra 

uincta geram, myrto uiiictus et ipse caput, 
sic placeam uobis : alius sit fortis iu armis, 

sternat et aduersos Marte fauente duces, 30 

ut mi hi potanti poasit sua dicere facta 

Eiiies et iu mensa pingere castra inero. 
quis furor est atram bellis accersere mortem 1 

imminet et tacito clam uenit ilia pede. 
non seges est infra, non uinea culta, sed audax 35 

Cerberus et Stygiae nauita turpis aquae : 
iUic pertusisque genis ustoque capillo 

errat ad obscuros pallida turba lacUB, 
quiu potius laudandus hie est, quem prole parata 

occupat iu parua iJigra senecta casa \ 
ipse suas sectatur oues^ at filiu!^ agnos, 

et calidam fesso comparat uxor aquam. 
sic ego siui, liceatque caput candescere canis, 

temporis et prisci facta referre senem. 
interea Pas arua colat* Pax Candida primum 

duxit araturos sub iuga cuiiia bouea ; 



37 percuBnioque. 
46 panda. 



1 X. 21—60 23 

Pax aluit uites et sucos condidit uuae, 
f underet ut nato testa paterna merum ; 

pace bidens uomerque nitent, at tristia duri 
militis in tenebris occupat arma situs. 50 
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II. i. 1— G6 
The Country Festival 

Quisquis adest, faueat : f ruges lustramus et agros, 

ritus ut a prisco traditus extat auo. 
Bacche, ueni, dulcisque tuis e comibus uua 

pendeat, et spicis tempora cinge, Ceres, 
luce sacra requiescat humus, requiescat arator, 5 

et graue suspense uomere cesset opus, 
soluite uincla iugis : nunc ad praesepia debent 

plena coronato stare boues capite. 
omnia sint operata deo : non audeat ulla 

lanificam pensis imposuisse manum. 10 

uos quoque abesse procul iubeo, discedat ab aris, 

cui tulit hesterna gaudia nocte uenus. 
casta placent superis : pura cum ueste uenite 

et manibus puris sumite fontis aquam. 
cernite, f ulgentes ut eat sacer agnus ad aras 1 5 

uinctaque post olea Candida turba comas, 
di patrii, purgamus agros, purgamus agrestes : 

uos mala de nostris pellite limitibus, 
neu seges eludat messem faljacibus herbis, 

neu timeat celeres tardier agna lupos. 20 

tunc nitidus plenis confisus rusticus agris 

ingeret ardenti grandia ligna foco, 



11. i. 1—50 25 

turbaque uernarum, saturi bona signa coloni, 

Judet et ex uirgis extruet ante casas. 
euentura precor : uiden ut felicibus extis 25 

significet placidos nuntia fibra deos ? 
nunc mihi fumosos ueteris proferte Falernos 

consulis et Chio soluite uincla cado. 
uina diem celebrent : non festa luce madere 

est rubor, errantes et male f erre pedes. 30 

sed * bene Messallam ' sua quisque ad pocula dicat, 

nomen et absentis singula uerba sonent. 
gentis Aquitanae celeber Messalla triumphis 

et magna intonsis gloria uictor auis, 
hue ades aspiraque mihi, dum carmine nostro 35 

redditur agricolis gratia caelitibus. 
rura cano ru risque deos. his uita magistris 

desueuit querna pellere glande famem ; 
illi compositis primuip docuere tigillis 

exiguam uiridi fronde operire domum ; 40 

illi etiam tauros primi docuisse feruntur 

seruitium et plaustro supposuisse rotam. 
turn uictus abiere feri, tum consita pomus, 

turn bibit inriguas fertilis hortus aquas f 
aurea tum pressos pedibus dedit uua liquores 45 

mixtaque securo est sobria lympha mero. 
rura ferunt messes, calidi cum sideris aestu 

deponit flauas annua terra comas, 
rure leuis uerno flores apis ingerit alueo, 

compleat ut dulci sedula melle fauos. 50 

43 tuiic inaita. 
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agricola adsiduo primum satiatus aratro 

cantanit certo ruBticsa uerba pede 
et satur areati primum est modulatus auena" 

carmen, ut ornatos diceret ante deos ; 
agricola et miuio euffimas, Bacche, rubenti 55 

primus inexperta dnxit ab art€ choros. . 
liuic datus a pleno, memorabile munus, oimi 

dux pecoris paruas auxerat hirtus opes, 
rure puer uemo primum de flore coronam 

fecit et antiquis iniiToauit Laribus. 60 

rure etiam, teneris curam exhibitura puellii^ 

molle gerit tergo lucida uellus ouia, 
bine ,et femineus labur estj hinc pensa colu&que, 

fusus et adposito pollice uersat opus ; 
atque aliqua adsiduae textrix opera ta I^Iineruae 6 

cantat^ et a pulso tela sonat latere. 




58 dux pecoria hircua anxerat hiiciis oues* 

65 assidue lexiu op. Mineruam. 60 appulao : app£auso. 
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8 

II. ii. 

Birthday Wishes 

Dicamus bona uerba : uenifc Natalis ad aras : 

quisquis ades, Jingua, uir mulierque, faue. 
urantur pia tura focis, urantur odores, 

quos tener e terra diuite mittit Arabs, 
ipse suos adsit Genius uisurus honores, 5 

cui decorent sanctas mollia serta comas, 
illius puro destillent tempora naixlo, 

atque satur libo sit madeatque mero, 
adnuat et, Comute, tibi, quodcumque rogabis. 

en, age (quid cessas ? adnuit ille) roga. 10 

auguror, uxoris fidos optabis amores : 

iam reor hoc ipsos edidicisse deos. 
nee tibi malueris, totum quaecumque per orbem 

f ortis arat ualido rusticus arua boue, 
nee tibi, gemmarum quidquid felicibus Indis 1 5 

nascitur, Eoi qua maris unda rubet. 
uota cadunt : uiden ut strepitantibus aduolet alis 

flauaque coniugio uincula portet Amor, 
uincula, quae maneant semper, dum tarda senectus 

inducat rugas inficiatque comas. 20 

haec ualeat, Natalis, auis prolemque ministret, 

ludat et ante tuos turba nouella pedes. 

5 Genius adsit. 17, 18 utinam str. aduolet— portet. 
21 hie ueniat natalis. 
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9 

II. iii. 1—62 

To the country. Love! 

(1-36) 

Rura meani, Cornute, tenent uillaeque puelkm : 

ferreus est, eheti, qui&qiiis in iirbe manet- 
ip&i Venus latos iam nunc migrauit in agros, 

uerbaque aratoris rustica diacit Amor, 
o egOj dum aspicerem dominani, quam fortiter illic S 

uersarem ualido pingue bidente solum 
agricolaeque modo cunium sectarer aratrum, 

dum subigiint st-e riles ania serenda l3oue;4 ! 
ncc quererer, quod sol graciles exureret artus, 

laederet et tenefas pussula rupta manus. 
pauit et Admeti tauros form os us Apollo, 

nee citbara intonsae profueninttie comae, 
nee potuit curas sanare salubribus herbis : 

quidquid emt medicae uicerat artis amor, 
ipse deus solitua Btabulis expellei-e uaccas 

dkitur ........ 

et ntlscere nouo docuis&e coagula lacte^ 

lacteus et mixtis obriguisse liquor, 
turn iiscalla leui dete^ta est uimine iunci, 

raraque per nexus est uia facta sero. 
5 cum. 20 mixtufl* 



II. iii. 1—42 29 

o quotiens illo uitulum gestante per agros 

dicitur occurrens erubuisse soror ! 
o quotiens ausae, caneret dum ualle sub alta, 

rumpere. mugitu carmina docta boues ! 
saepe duces trepidis petiere oracula rebus, 25 

uenit et a templis inrita turba domum ; 
saepe horrere sacros doluit Latona capillos, 

quos adniirata est ipsa nouerca prius. 
quisquis inomatumque caput crinesque solutes 

aspiceret, Phoebi quaereret ille comam. 30 

Delos ubi nunc, Phoebe, tua est, ubi Delphica 
Python ? 

nempe amor in parua te iubet esse casa. 
felices olim, ueneri cum fertur aperte 

seruire aetemos non puduisse deos. 
fabula nunc ille est : sed cui sua cura puella est, 35 

fabula sit mauult quam sine araore deus. 

at tu, quisquis is es, cui tristi fronte Cupido 
imperat ut nostra sint tua castra domo — 



The Greed of the Age. 

(39—62) 

Ferrea non uenerem, sed praedam, saecula 
laudant : ^ 

praeda tamen multis est operata malis. 40 

praeda feras acies cinxit discordibus armis ; 

hinc cruor, hinc caedes mors propiorque uenit. 
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praeda uago iuesit geminare pericula pontoj 

bellica cum dubiis rostra dedit rati bus. 
praedator cupit immenaos obsidere campos, 45 

ut Hjulta inounaera iugera pascat oue ; 
CTii lapis extQrnus curae est, tirbiaque tumultu 

portatur ualidis mille colamna iugis, 
claudit et indomitum moles mare, 1 en tus ut intra 

neglegat hibemas piscis ad esse mirras, 50 

at tibi laeta traliant Samiae conuiuia testae 

fiotaque Cumana lubrica terra rota, 
eheu^ diuitibus uideo gaudere puellas 1 

iam ueniant praedae^ si Veuus optat opeSj 
ut mea luxuria Nemesis fluat utque per urbem 55 

incedat donis conspicienda meis. 
ilia gerat uestes tenues, quas femina Coa 

texuit, auratas disposuitque uias ; 
illi sint comites fusci, quos India torret, 

sol is et ad mot is iuficit ignis equis ; 60 

illi selectos certent praebere colores 

Africa puniceum purpureumque Tyros. 
51 at mlku 



to 

IL iv. 1— S4 

Love and Lucre 

Hie mihi seruitium uideo dominamque paratam : 
iam mihi, libertas ilia pater na, uate. 



IT. ill. 43— iv. 28 



31 



seruitiiim sed triate dattir, teneorque eatenis^ 

et aumquam misero uincla remittit At»or, 
et aeo quid merui, sen nil peccauiraus, urit. 5 

uror, io, Temouej saeua puella, faces, 
o figo, ne possim tales sen tire dolores, 

quam mallem in gelidis moiitibus esse lapis, 
stare uel ineanis cautes obnoxia laentis, 

naufraga quam uasti bunderet unda maris I ip 
nunc et amara dies et noctis amarior umbra est : 

omnia nam tristi tempora felle madent 
nee prosunt elegi nee carminis auctor Apollo : 

ilia caiia pretium flagitat usque manu. 
ite procul, Musae^ si non protlestis amanti : 15 

non ego uos, ut sint bella canenda, coJo, 
nee refero soliaque uias et qualis, ubi orbem 

compleuitj uersis luua reeurrit equia. 
ad dominam faciles aditus per carmina quaere : 

ite procul, Musae, sL nihil ista ualent- 20 

at mild per caedem et f acinus stint dona paranda, 

n© iaceam clausam fle bills ante domum^ 
aut rapiara suspensa sacris ins^ignia fatiis ; 

sed Venus ante alios est uiolanda mi hi. 
ilia malum facinus suadet dominam que rapaeem 25 

dat mihi : sacrilegas sentiat ilia manus ! 
^ a pereat, quicumque legit uiridesque smarrigdos 
jH et niuoam Tyrio murice tin git ouem ! 

^H 5 quit 



I 



5 quid peccanimus. 10 uitrei j 

12 nunc. 



Lihyri, 
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addit aiiaritiae causas et Coa puellis 

uestis et e rubro lucida concha mari. 30 

haec fecere malas ; hinc clauim ianua sensit 

et coepit custos liminis esse canis. 
sed pretium si grande feras, custodia uicta est, 

nee prohibent claues, et canis ipse tacet. 

29 hie dat. 



It 

11. V 

A new Guardian of the Sibylline 
Books 

Phoebe, faue : nouus ingreditur tua templa sacerdos : 

hue age cum cithara carminibusque ueni. 
nunc te uocales impellere poll ice chordas, 

nunc precor ad laudes flectere uerba pias. 
ipse triumphali deuinctus tempora lauro, 5 

dum cumulant aras, ad tua sacra ueni. 
sed nitidus pulcherque ueni : nunc indue uestem 

sepositam, longas nunc bene pecte comas, 
qualem te memorant, Saturno rege fugato, 

uictori laudes concinuisse loui. 10 

tu procul euentura uides, tibi deditus augur 

scit bene quid fati prouida cantet auis ; 

4 meas : niouaa. 
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tuque regis sortes, per te praesentit hanispex, 

lubrica signauit c«m deus exta notis : 
te d ucB Kom an os n am quam f russtrata Bi by II a, 1 5 j 

abdita quae sen is fata canit pedibua \ 
Phoebe, sacras Messalinum sine tangere chartas 

uatis, et ipse precor quid canat ilia doce. 
(mec dedit Aeneae sortes, postquam ille parenteni 

dicitur et i"aptos sustinuisse Lares ix 




nee fore ci^debat Romatn, cum maestus ab alto 

nion ardentes respiceretque deos. 
(EorauluB aeternae nondum fomiauemt urbis 

moenia, consorti non habitanda Remo ; 
Bed tunc pasceliant herbosa Palatia uaccae 2%\ 

et stabant humiles in louis arce casae. 
lacte madens illic sulaerat Pan ilieis umbrae 

et facta agrestl Hgnea falee Pales ; 
pendebatque uagi pastoris in arbore ixotum, 

garrula siluestri fistula sacra deo^ 30 

fistula, ciii semper decreseit harundinis ordo ; 

nam calamus cera iungitur usque minor, 
at qua Velabri regie patetj ire solebat 

exiguus pulsa per uada linter aqua* 
iliac saepe, gregis diti placitura magistro, 

ad luuenem festa est uecta puella die, 



IL V. 13-46 

cum qua fecundi redierunt munera rurii, 
caseus et niueae candlclus agnus oui&.) 
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' Impiger Aenen, uolitantis f mter Amoris, 

Troica qui profugis sacra uelii^ rati bus, 
iam tibi Lau rentes adsignat Iiippifcer agros, 

iam uocat erratites hospita terra Lares i 
illic sanctus eris, cuni te uenemnda Nuniici 

unda deum eaelo miset'it IndigeteiiL 
ecce stiper fesisas uglitiit Victoria puppea ; 

tandem ad Troianos diua super ba uenit 




40 
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ecce niihi lucent Rutults incendia castris \ 

iam tibi praedicoj barbtire Turne, necem. 
ante ocwlos Laurens castrum muruaque Lauini est 

Albaque ab Ascanio concUta Longa duce. 5ql 

te quoque iam uideo, Harti placitura sacerdos 

Ilia, Vestalea deseruLsse focos/ 
concubitusque tuos furtim uittasque iacentes 

et cupidi tKl ripas arma relicta del. 




(^rpite rnjnCj tauri, de septem montibua herbas, 551 
dum licet : bic magnae iam locus urbis erit. 



II. V. 47—80 37 

Roma, tuum nomen terris fatale regendis, 

qua sua de caelo prospicit arua Ceres, 
quaque patent ortus et qua fluitantibus undis 

solis anhelantes abluit amnis equos. 60 

Troia quidem tunc se mirabitur et sibi dicet 

uos bene tarn longa consuluisse uia. 
uera cano : sic usque sacras innoxia laurus 

uescar, et aeternum sit inihi uirginitas/ 
haec cecinit uates et te sibi, Phoebe, uocauit^ 65 

iactauit fusas et caput ante comas. 

quidquid Amalthea, quidquid Marpesia dixit 

Herophile, Phyto Graia quod admonuit, 
quaeque Aniena sacras Tiburs per flumina sortes 

portarat sicco pertuleratque sinu, 70 

haec fore dixerunt^ belli mala sign a, cometae, 

in terras multus deplueratque lapis ; 
atque tubas atque arma ferunt strepitantia caelo 

audita et lucos praecinuisse fugam, 
et simulacra deum lacrimas fudisse tepentes 75 

fataque uocales praemonuisse boues. 
ipsum etiam Solem defectum lumine uidit 

iungere pallentes nubilus annus equos. 
haec fuerint olim : sed tu iam mitis, Apollo, 

prodigia indomitis merge sub aequoribus. 80 



68 Phoebo grata. 69 quidque : qtuisqtie, 

70 portarit — perlueritque. 71 Aa€— cometen. 
72 multus ut in terras deplueretque, 
79 fuerant. 
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ut succenaa sacris crepitat bene la urea flam mis, 

online quo felix et sacer annus erit ! 
laurus ubi bona signa dedit, gaudete colon! ; 

distendet spicis liorrea plena Ceres, 
oblitus et musfco feriet pede rusticus uuas, 

dolia dum magni deficiantque lacos. 
ac madid us baccho sua festa Pal ilia pastor 

concinet : a stabulistunc procul este, lupi. 
ille leuifi stipulae solJemnis potus aceruos 

accendet, flam mas transilietque sacras, 
et fetus matrona dabit, ii at usque parent i 

OBCula comprensifi auribus eripiet ; 
nee taedebit auum parti o adtiigilare nepoti 

baibaque cum puero dice re uerba sen em. 
tunc ope rata deo pubes disoumbet in herba, 

arboris antiquae q^a leuis umbra cadit, 
aut e ueste sua tendent umbracula^ sertia 

uincta, coronatus stabit et ipse calix. 
at sibi quisque dapes et feslas extrtiet alte 

caeapitibua mensas eaespitibusque torura. ] 
ingeret bic potiis iuuenis maledicta puelJae, 

postmodo quae uotis inrita facta uelit ; 
nam ferue ille suae plorabit sobrius idem 

et sc iurabit mente fuisse mala, 
pace tua pereant arena pereantque sagittae, 

Phoebe^ modo in terris erret inermis Amor, 
ars bona \ sed postquam sumpsit sibi tela Cupidc 

eheu, qtiam mulbis ars dedit ilia malum ! 



81 ei — crepibet 



82 ^iur. 
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et mihi praecipue, iaceo cum saucius annum 

et (faueo morbo cum iuuat ipse dolor) i lo 

usque cano Nemesim, sine qua uersus mihi nullus 

uerba potest, iustos aut reperire pedes, 
at tu (nam diuum seruat tutela poetas), 

praemoneo, uati parce, puella, sacro, 
ut Messalinum celebrem, cum, praemia belli, 115 

ante suos currus oppida uicta feret, 
ipse gerens laurus : lauro deuinctus agresti 

miles * io ' magna uoce * triumphe ' canet. 
tum Messalla meus pia det spectacula turbae 

et plaudat curru praetereunte pater. 120 

adnue : sic tibi sint intonsi, Phoebe, capilli, 

sic tua perpetuo sit tibi casta soror. 

110 dum, 120 parens. 



^ 12 

II. vi. 1—42 
Cruel Love 

Castra M^teer sequitur : tenero quid fiet Amori ? 

sit comes et coUo fortiter arma gerat ? 
et seu longa uirum terrae uia seu uaga ducent 

aequora, cum telis ad latus ire uolet ? 
ure, puer, quaeso, tua qui ferus otia liquit, 

atque iterum erronem sub tua signa uoca. 



40 
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quod si militibtis parces, erit hie quoque miles, 

ipse leueui galea qui sibi portet aquam, 
castra peto, ualeatque uenus ualeaiitque puellae ; 

et milii sunt uires, et mihi keta tuba eat. lo 

magna loquor, sed magiiifice milii magna locuto 

e3tcutitmt clauKiie fortia uerba fores, 
iuraui quotiens rediturum ad liniiua immquam ! 

cum bene iuraui, pes tarn en ipse red it. 
acer Amor, fraotas utiiiam^ tua tela^ sagtttas, 1 5 

si Jicet^ extinctas aapiciamque factis ! 
tu miserum torques^ tu me mihi dii-a preoiri 

cogia et insana mente nefanda loqui. 
iam mala fiixissem lefco, sed credula uitam 

Spes fouet et fore eras semper ait melius. 20 

Spes alit agricolaa, Bpea sulcis credit aratis 

semina, quae magno fa en ore reddat ager j 
haec laqueo uolucrea, haec captat har undine places, 

cum tenues hamos abdidit ante cibus ; 
Spea etiam ualida solattir compede uinctum 25 

(crura sooaTit ferro, sed canit inter opus) ; 
Spes facilem Neraesim spondet mihi, sed negat ilia, 

ei mihi 1 ne uincae^ dura puella, deam. 
jjarcei, per immatura tuae precor ossa sororia : 

sic l>ene sub tenera parua quiescat humo, 30 

ilia mUd sancta est^ ilHug dona sepulcix) 

et madefacta meis sertfx feram laerirais ; 
illius ad tuniulum fugiam supplexque sedebo 

ot mea cum muto fata querar ciuera 



10 facta. 
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non feret usque suum te propter flere clieiitem : 35 

illius ut uerbis^ sis mihi lenta ueto, 
ne tibi neglecti mittant mala somnia Manes, 

maestaque sopitae stet soror ante torum, 
quails ab excelsa praeceps delapsa fenestra 

uenit'ad infernos sanguinolenta lacus. 40 

desino, ne dominae luctus renouentur acerbi : 

non ego sum tanti, ploret ut ilia semel. 



^ =1 
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LYGDAMUS 

13 

in, i 

To Neaera. A dedication 

Martis Romani festae uenere kalendae 

(exoriens nostns liic fuit annus auis), 
et uaga nunc certa diacurrunt uudique pompii 

perque uias urbis munera perque domos ; 
dicite, Fieri des, quonam donetur h on ore 

seu meat sen fall or ^ car a Keaera tamen. 
' Carmine formosae, pretio capiuntur auarae : 

gaudeatj ut digna est, uersibus ilia nouis. 
lutea &ed uiueum inuoluat membrana libel luni, 

pumex et can as tondeat ante comasj 
sumtnaque praetexat tenuis fastigia chartae 

indicet ut nomen Iittera facta tuum, 
atque inter gemijiaa pingantur comua frontes : 

sic etenim eomptum inittere oportet opus.' 




12 JJWttWJ. 
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per uos, auctores huius mihi carminis, oro 15 

Castaliamque umbram Pieriosque lacus, 
ite domum cultumque illi donate libellum, 

sicut erit : nullus defluat inde color, 
ilia mihi referet, si nostri mutua cura est 

an minor, an toto pectore deciderim. 20 

sed primum meritam larga donate salute 

atque haec submisso dicite uerba sono. 
* Haec tibi uir quondam, nunc frater, casta Neaera, 

mittit et accipias munera parua rogat, 
teque suis iurat caram magis esse medullis, 25 

siue sibi coniunx siue futura soror, 
sed potiu^ coniunx : huius spem nominis illi 

auferet extincto pallida Ditis aqua.' 

21 meritum. V 



14 

III. ii 

When I am dead 

Qui primus caram iuueni carumque puellae 

eripuit iuuenem, ferreus ille fuit. 
durus et ille fuit, qui tantum ferre dolorem, 

uiuere et erepta coniuge qui potuit. 
non ego firmus in hoc, non haec patientia nostro 5 

ingenio : f rangit fortia corda dolor : 
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nee mihi uera loqui pudor est uitaeque fateri, 

tot mala perpessae, taedia nata meae. 
ergo cum tenuem fuero mutatus in umbram 

candidaque ossa supra nigra fauilla teget, lo 

ante meum ueniat Iqngos incompta capillos 
et fleat ante meum maesta Neaera rogum. 
sed ueniat carae matris comitata dolore : 

maereat haec genero, maereat ilia uiro. 
praefataeante meos Manes animamque recentem 1 5 

perfusaeque pias ante liquore manus, 
pars quae sola mei superabit corporis, ossa 

incinctae nigra Candida ueste legent, 
et primum annoso spargent collecta lyaeo, 

mox etiam niueo fundere lacte parent, 20-^' 

post haec carbaseis umorem tollere uelis 

atque in marmorea ponere sicca domo. 
illic quas mittit diues Panchaia merces 

Eoique Arabes, pinguis et Assyria, 
et nostri memores lacrimae fundantur eodem : 25 

sic ego componi uersus in ossa uelim. 
sed tristem mortis demonstret littera causam 

atque haec in celebri carmina fronte notet. 
Lygdamus hie situs est : dolor huic et cura NeaeraCj . -^. 

coniugis ereptae^ causa perire fuit 30 

10 8U2)er, 15 rogate : precaltie. 23 iliac. 
24 diues et. 
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15 

III. iii 
Not Wealth but to be friends 

Quid prodest caelum uotis implesse, Neaera, 

multaque cum blanda tura dedisse prece, 
non ut marmorei prodirem e limine tecti, 

insignis clara conspicuusque domo, 
aut ut multa mei renouarent iugera tauri 5 

et magnas messes terra benigna daret, 
sed tecum ut longae sociarem gaudia uitae 

inque tuo caderet nostra senecta sinu, 
tum cum permenso defunctus tempore lucis 

nudus Lethaea cogerer ire rate ? 10 

nam graue quid prodest pondus mihi diuitis auri, 

aruaque si findant pinguia mille boues ? 
quidue domus prodest Phrygiis innixa columnis,^ 

Taenare siue tuis, siue Caryste tuis, 
et nemora in domibus sacros imitantia lucos 1 5 

aurataeque trabes marmoreumque solum ? 
quidue in Erythraeo legitur quae litore concha 

tinctaque Sidonio murice lana iuuat, 
et quae praetepea populus miratur ? in illis 

inuidia est : false plurima uulgus amat. 20 

non opibus mentes hominum curaeque leuantur : 

nam Fbrrnma sua tempora lege regit. 
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sit mihi paupertas tecum iucunda, Neaera : 

at sine te regum munera nulla uolo. 
haec alii cupiant : liceat mihi paupere cultu 25 

seouro cara coniuge posse f rui. 
o niueam, quae te poterit milii reddere, lucem ! 

o mihi felicem terque quaterque diem ! 
at si, pro dulci reditu quaecumque uouentur, 

audiat auersa non meus aure deus, 30 

nee me regna iuuant nee Lydius aurifer amnis 

nee quas termrum sustinet orbis opes, 
adsis et timidis faueas, Saturnia, uotis, 

et faueas concha, Cypria, uecta tua ; 
aut si fata negant reditum tristesque sorores, 35 

stamina quae ducunt quaeque futura neunt, 
me uocet in uastos amnes nigraraque paludem 

diues in ignaua luridus Orcus aqua. 

36 canunt. 
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III. iv 
The Dream of Lygdamus 

Di meliora ferant, nee sint insomnia uera, 
quae tulit hestema pessima nocte quies. 

ite procul uani falsumque auertite uisum : 
desinite in nobis quaerere uelle fidem. 
4 uotis : Sanctis, 



III. iii. 23-iv. 32 47 

diui uera monent) uenturae nuntia sortis 5 

uera monent Tuscis exta probata uiris : 
somnia fallaci ludunt temeraria nocte 

et pauidas mentes falsa timere iubent) 
et uanum metuens hominum genus omina noctis 

farre pio placant et saliente sale ? 10 

set tamen, utcumque est^ siue illi uera monenti^ 

mendaci somno credere siue solent, 
efficiat uanos noctis Lucina timores 

et frustra immeritum pertimuisse uelit, 
si mea nee turpi mens est obnoxia facto 1 5 

nee laesit magnos impia lingua deos. 
iam Nox aetherium nigris emensa quadrigis 

mundum caeruleo lauerat amne rotas, 
nee me sopierat menti deus utilis aegrae : 

Somnus sollicitas deficit ante domes. 20 

tandem, cum summo Phoebus prospexit ab ortu, 

pressit languentis lumina sera quies. 
hie iuuenis casta redimitus tempera lauro 

est uisus nostra ponere sede pedem. 
non illo quicquam formosius ulla priorum 25 

aetas, heroum nee uidet ulla domus. 
intonsi crines longa ceruice fluebant, 

stillabat Syrio myrtea rore coma, 
candor erat, qualem praefert Latonia Luna ; 

et color in niueo corpore purpureus, 30 

ut iuueni primum uirgo deducta marito 

inficitur teneras ore rubente genas, 
9 at natum matnras : et ncUum in euros : ut ucUum metuens, 
10 placent. 11 moneri. 12 uolent. 26 dedU, 
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et cum contexunt amarantis alba puellae 

lilia et autuDino Candida mala rubent. 
ima uidebatur talis inludere palla : 35- 

namque haec in nitido corpore uestis erat. 
artis opus rarae, fulgens testudine et auro 

pendebat laeua garrula parte lyra. 
banc primum ueniens plectro modulatus eburno, 

felices cantus ore sonante dedit : 40 

sed postquam fuerant digiti cum uoce locuti, 

edidit haec dulci tristia uerba modo. 
* Salue, cura deum : casto nam rite poetae 

Phoebusque et Bacchus Pieridesque fauent. 
sed jroles Semeles Bacchus doctaeque sorores 45 

dicere non norunt, quid ferat hora sequens : 
at mihi fatorum leges aeuique futuri 

euentura pater posse uidere dedit. 
quare ego quae dico non fallax accipe uates, 

quodque deus uero Cynthius ore feram. 50 

tantum cara tibi, quantum nee filia matri, 

quantum nee cupido bella puella uiro, 
pro qua sollicitas caelestia numina uotis, 

quae tibi securos non sin it ire dies, 
et cum te fusco somnus uelauit ainictu, 55 

uanum noctumis f allit imaginibus, 
carminibus celebrata tuis formosa Neaera 

alterius mauult esse puella uiri, 
diuersasque suas agitat mens impia curas, 

nee gaudet casta nupta Neaera domo. 60 

59 mis: (uis. 
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a ! crudele genus nee fidum femina nomen : 

a I pereat, didicit fallere siqua uirum. 
sed flecti poterit : mens est mutabilis illis ; 
tu modo cum multa bracchia tende prece. 
saeuus Amor docuit tialidos temptare labores, 65 

saeuus Amor docuit uerbera posse pati. 
me quondam Admeti niueas pauisse iuuencas 

non est in uanum fabula ficta iocum. 
tunc ego nee cithara poteram gaudere sonora 

nee similes chordis reddere uoce sonos ; 70 

sed perlucenti cantum meditabar auena, 

ille ego Latonae filius atque louis. 
nescis quid sit amor, iuuenis, si ferre recusas 

immitem dominam coniugiumque ferum. 
ergo ne dubita blandas adhibere querelas : 75 

uincuntur molli pectora dura prece. 
quod si uera canunt sacris oracula templis, 

haec illi nostro nomine dicta refer : 
' Hoc tibi coniugium promittit Delius ip'se : 

felix hoc, alium desine uelle uirum.* 80 

dixit, et ignauus defluxit corpore somnus. 

a ! ego ne possim tanta uidere mala, 
nee tibi crediderim uotis contraria uota 
nee tantum crimen pectore inesse tuo. 
nam te nee uasti genuerunt aequora ponti 85 

nee flammam uoluens ore Chimaera fero 
nee canis anguina redimitus terga caterua, 

cui tres sunt linguae tergeminumque caput, 
Scyllaque uirgineam canibus succincta figuram, 
nee te conceptam saeua leaena tulit, go 
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barbara nee Scytbiae tellui horrendauft Syrtis ; 

Bed culta et duris non habitanda domus 
et longe ante alias omnea mitissinia mater 

isque pater quo non alter amabilior. 
haec deus in melius cmdelia aomnia laertat 

et iubeat tepidos ifirita ferre Notoa. 
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17 
IIL V. 

Lygdamus sick 

Voa tenet, Etruscia manat quae fontibus unda^ 

unda sub aestiuum non adeunda Can em i 
nunc autem saoris Baiarum proxima lyuiphis, 

cum se purpureo uere remittit liumua. 
at mihi Persephone nigram denuntiat lioram : 

immerito mueni parce noeece, dea, 
non ego temptaui, nulli temeranda piororaj 

audax laudandae sacra docere deae, 
nee mea mortiferis infecit pocula sucia 

dextera nee cuiquara trita uenena deditj 
nee nos sacrileges templis admouimua ignes, 

nee cor soUieitant facta nefanda meum, 
nee noa insanae meditantes iurgia mentis 

impia in aduefsos aoluimua ota deos. 
et nondum cani nigroa laesere capillos, 

nee uenit tarda ciirua senecta pede. 

7 deorum: uirc^mm. 
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natalem primo nostrum uidere parentes, 

cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari, 
quid fraudare iuuat uitem crescentibus uuis 

et modo nata mala uellere poma manu ? 20 

parcite, pallentes undas quicumque tenetis 

duraque sortiti tertia regna, dei. 
Elysios dim liceat cognoscere campos 

Letliaeamque ratem Cimmeriosque lacus, 
cum mea fugosa pallebunt era senecta 25 • 

et referam pueris tempora prisca senex. 
atque utinam uano nequiquam terrear aestu ! 

languent ter quinos sed mea membra dies, 
at nobis Tuscae celebrantur numina lymphae 

et facilis lenta pellitur unda manu. 30 

uiuite felices, memores et uiuite nostri, 

siue erimus seu nos fat>a fuisse uelint. 
interea nigras pecudes promittite Diti 

et niuei lactis pocula mixta mero. 
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18 

PANEGYKICVS MESSALLAE 

III. vii. (IV. i.) 39-81 

Messalla compared to Ulysses 

Nam quis te maiora gerit castrisue foroue ? 
nee tamen hinc aut hinc tibi laus maiorue minorue, 40 
iusta pari premitur ueluti cum pondere libra, 
qualis, inaequatum si quando onus urguet utrimque, 
instabilis natat alterno depressior orbe, 
prona nee hac plus parte sedet nee surgit ab ilia, 
nam seu diuersi fremat inconstantia uulgi, 45 

non alius sedare queat, seu iudicis ira 
sit placanda, tuis poterit mitescere uerbis, 
non Pylos aut Ithace tantos genuisse feruntur 
Nestora uel paruae magnum decus urbis Ulixem, 
uixerit ille senex quamuis, dum terna per orbem 50 
saecula fertilibus Titan decurreret horis, 
ille per ignotas audax errauerit urbes, 
qua maris extremis tell us includitur undis. 
nam Ciconumque manus aduersis reppulit armis, 
nee ualuit lotos captos auertere cursus, 55 

cessit et Aetnaeae Neptunius incola rupis 
uicta Maroneo foedatus lumina baccho : 
uexit et Aeolios placid um pe]>Nerea uentos : 
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incultos adiit Laestrygonas Antiphatenque, 

nobilis Artacie gelida quos inrigat unda : 60 

solum nee doctae uerterunt pocula Circes, 

quamuis ilia foret^olis genus, apta uel herbis 

aptaque uel cantu ueteres mutare figuras : 

Cimmerion etiam obscuras accessit ad arces, 

quis numquam candente dies adparuit ortu, 65 

seu supra terras Phoebus seu curreret infra : 

uidit, ut inferno Plutonis subdita regno 

magna deum proles leuibus ius diceret umbris, 

praeteriitque cita Sirenum litora puppi. 

ilium inter geminae nantem confinia mortis 70 

nee Scyllae saeuo eonterruit impetus ore, 

cum canibus rabidas inter fera serperet undas, 

nee uiolenta suo consumpsit more Charybdis, 

uel si sublimis fluctu consurgeret imo, 

uel si interrupto nudaret gurgite pontum. 75 

non uiolata uagi sileantur pascua Solis, 

non amor et fecunda Atlantidos arua Calypsus, 

finis et erroris miseri Phaeacia tellus. 

atque haec seu nostras inter sunt cognita terras, 

fabula sine nouum dedit his erroribus orbem, 80 

sit labor illius, tua dum facundia, maior. 

63 captas, 68 discurreret umbris. 
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19 

IIL viii, (IV, ii.) 

To Sulpiciaon the Ladies' Kalends 

Sulpicia est tibi culta tuia, Mars magne, kalendis : 

spectatum e eaelo, si sapis, ipse ueni. 
hoc Venus ignoscet : at tu, uiolent©, caueto 

ue tibi miraiiti turpiter arnia cad ant 
illius ex oculis^ cum uult exurere ditios, 5 

accendit geminas lam pad as aeer Am or. 
illaiTij quidquid agit, quoquo weatigia uiouit, 

coraponit furtim subsequiturque Decor, 
seu soluit ciinea, f uais decet esse capillis : 

seu uompsitj comptis est ueneratida comis* 
urit, seu Tyria uolult procedere palla : 

urit, seu niuea Candida ueste uenit, 
talis in aeterno felix Vertumnua Olympo 

niille habet ornatus, ijiille decenter habet. 
sola paellarum digna est, cid raoUia caris 15 

uellera det siicis bis madefacta Tyros^ 
possideatque, iiietit qiiitlquid bene olentibus amis 

ciilt^odoratae diues Arabs segetis, 
et quaacuraque niger rubro de litore gemnias 

ptoxinius Eois colligit Indus aquis, 20 

banc uos, Pierides, festis cantate kalendis, 

et testudinea Phoebe superbe lyra. 
hoc sollemne sacrum multos Imec sumet in annos ; 

dignior est uestro nulla puella choro. 
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20 

III. X. (IV. iv.) 
May she recover! 

Hue ades et tenerae morbos expelle puellae, 

hue ades, intonsa Phoebe super be coma, 
erede mihi, propera : nee te iam, Phoebe, pigebit 

formosae medieas adplicuisse manus. 
• effice ne macies pallentes oeeupet artus, 5 

neu notet informis eandida membra eolor, 
et quodeumque mali est et quidquid triste timemus, 

in pelagus rapidis euehat amnis aquis. 
sanete, ueni, teeumque feras, quieumque sapores, 

quieumque et cantus eorpora fessa leuant : 10 
neu iuuenem torque, metuit qui fata puellae 

uotaque pro domina uix numeranda faeit ; 
interdum uouet, interdum, quod langueat ilia,' 

dicit in aetemos aspera uerba deos. 
ponemetum, Cerinthe; deusnonlaeditamantes. 15 

tu modo semper ama : salua puella tibi est. 
nil opus est fletu ; laerimis erit aptius uti, 

si quando f uerit tristior ilia tibi. 
at nune tota tua est, te solum eandida secum 

eogitat, et f rustra credula turba sedet. 20 

Phoebe, faue ; laus magna tibi tribuetur in uno 

corpore seruato restituisse duos. 
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iam celeber, iam laetus eris, cum debita reddet 
certatim Sanctis gratus uterque focis. 

tunc te felicem dicet pia turba deorum, 
optabunt artes et sibi quisque tuas. 

24 laetus : laiUus. 

21 

III. xii. (IV. vi.) 
Her Birthday Prayer 

Natalis luno, sanctos cape turis aceruos, 

quos tibi dat tenera docta puella manu. 
lota tibi est hodie, tibi se laetissima compsit, 

staret ut ante tuos conspicienda focos. 
ilia quidem ornandi causas tibi, diua, relegat : 

est taraen, occulte cui placuisse uelit. 
at tu, sancta, faue, neu quis diuellat amantes, 

sed iuueni quaeso mutua uincla para, 
sic bene compones : ullae non ille puellae 

seruire aut cuiquam dignior ilia uiro. 
nee possit cupidos uigilans deprendere custos, 

fallendique uias mille ministret Amor, 
adnue purpureaque ueni perlucida palla. 

ter tibi fit libo, ter, dea casta, mero, 
praecipit et natae mater studiosa, quod optet : 

ilia aliud tacita, iam sua, mente rogat 

3 tota. 
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uritur; ut celeres urunt altaria flammae, 
nee, liceat quamuis, sana fuisse uelit 

sis, luno, grata, ut, ueniet cum proximus annus, 
hie idem uotis iam uetus adsit amor. 20 

19 si iuueni grata ueniet. 
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22 

III. xiv. (IV. viii.) 
A birthday without Cerinthus 

Inuisus natalis adest, qui rure molesto 

et sine Cerintho tristis agendus erit. 
dulcius urbe quid est ? an uilla sit apta puellae 

atque Arretino f rigidus amnis agro ? 
iam, nimium Messalla mei studiose, quiescas 5 

non tempestiuae, saeue propinque, uiae. 
hie animum sensusque meos abducta relinquo, 

arbitrio quam uis non sinit esse meo. 

4 Amu3» 6 neu— saepe. 8 quamuis. 

23 

III. xvil (IV. xi.) 
From the sick bed 

Estne tibi, Cerinthe, tuae pia cura puellae, 
quod mea nunc uexat corpora f essa calor ? 

a ! ego non alitor tristes euincere morbos 
optarim, quam te si quoque uelle putem. 

at mihi quid prosit morbos euincere, si tu 5 

nostra potes lento pectore ferre mala ? 
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24 

III. xviii. (IV. xii.) 
An Apology 

Ne tibi sim, mea lux, aeque iam feruida cura, 

ac uideor paucos ante fuisse dies, 
si quicquam tota commisi stulta iuuenta, 

cuius me fatear paenituisse magis, 
hesterna quam te solum quod nocte reliqui, 5 

ardorem cupiens dissimulare meum. 
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25 

III. xix. (IV. xiii.) 
Verses 
Nulla tuurn nobis subducet femina lectuin ; 

hoc primum iuncta est foedere nostra uenus. 
tu mihi sola places, nee iam te praeter in urbe 

formosa est oculis uUa puella meis. 
atque utinam posses uni mihi bella uideri ! 5 

displiceas aliis : sic ego tutus ero. 
nil opus inuidia est, procul absit gloria uulgi : 

qui sapit, in tacito gaudeat ille sinu. 
sic ego secretis possum bene uiuere siluis, 

qua nulla humane sit uia trita pede. 10 

tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte uel atra 

lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis. 
nunc licet e caelo mittatur amica TibuUo, 

mittetur frustra deficietque uenus. 
hoc tibi sancta tuae lunonis numina iuro, 1 5 

quae sola ante alios est mihi magna deos. 
quid facio demens ? eheu, mea pignora cede. 

iuraui stulte : proderat iste timer, 
nunc tu fortis eris, nunc tu me audacius ures : 

hoc peperit misero garrula lingua malum. 20 

iam, facias quodcumque uoles, tuus usque manebo, 

nee fugiam notae seruitium dominae, 
sed Veneris sanctae considam uinctus ad aras : 

haec notat iniustos supplicibnsque fauet. 
8 ipse. 16 est tibL 21 faciam. 
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26 

Ovid, Amm^es, III. ix. 

Tibullus is dead 

Memnona si mater, mater plorauit Achillem, 

et tangunt magnas tristia fata deas, 
flebilis indignos, Elegia, solue capillos : 

a ! nimis ex uero nunc tibi nomen erit 
ille tui uates operis, tua fama, Tibullus $ 

ardet in extructo, corpus inane, rogo. 
ecce, puer Veneris fert euersamque pharetram 

et f ractos arcus et sine luce facem. 
adspice, demissis ut eat miserabilis alis 

pectoraque infesta tundat aperta manu. lo 

excipiunt lacrimas sparsi per coUa capilli, 

oraque singultu concutiente sonant, 
fratris in Aeneae sic ilium funere dicunt 

egressum tectis, pulcher lule, tuis. 
nee minus est conf usa Venus moriente TibuUo, 1 5 

quam iuueni rupit cum ferns inguen aper. 
at sacri uates et diuum cura uocamur ; 

sunt etiam qui nos numen habere putent. 
scilicet omne sacrum Mors importuna profanat ; 

omnibus obscuras inicit ilia manus. 20 

quid pater Ismario, quid mater profuit Orpheo ? 

carmine quid uictas obstipuisse feras ? 
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et I/iHOH in si Luis idem pater mlimn altis 

dicitur inuita concinuisae lyra. 
adice Maeonideti, a quo, ceu fonte perenni, 

uatum Fieri is ora rigantur aquis. 
hunc quoque summa dies nigro submersit Auerno : 

effugiunt auidos carmina sola rogos. 
diirat opus uatum, Troiani fania laboris^ 

tardaque noctunio tela retexta dolo. 
sic Nemesis longum, si(j Delia nomen habebunt, 

altera tura recensj altera primus amor, 
quid uos sacra iuuant *\ quid nunc Aegyptia prosun 

sistra ? quid in uacno secnbuisse toro 1 
cum rapiunfc mala fata bonos, (ignoscLte fasso) 

sollicitor nulloa esse putare deos. 
uiue pius : moriere pius ; cole sacra : colentem 

Mora grauia a tempi is m can a busta traliet \ 
carniinibus confide bonis : iacet, ecce, Tibullus ; 

uix manet e toto, parua quod urn a capita 
tene, aacer uates, flammae rapuore rogales, 

p«c tori bus pasci nee timuere tuia ? 
aurea sanctorum potuissent tempi a deorum 

urere, quae tantum auatinuere nefas. 
auertit nultuB, Erycis quae poasidet arces : 45! 

sunt quoque qui lacrimas cootinuisse negent. 
sed tamen hoc melius^ quam si Plmea^^ia tell us 

ignotum uili supposuisset liumo ■ 
hie certe madidos fugientis preaait ocellos 

mater et in cineres ultima dona tulit ; 
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hie soror in partem misera cum matre doloris 

uenit, inomatas dilaniata comas, 
cumque tuis sua iunxerunt Nemesisque priorque 

oscula nee solos destituere rogos. 
Delia descendens * Felicius ' inquib * amata 55 

sum tibi : uixisti, dum tuus ignis eram.' 
cui Nemesis 'Quid' ait *tibi sunt mea damna 
dolori ? 

me tenuit moriens deficiente manu.' 
si tamen e nobis aliquid nisi nomen et umbra 

restat, in Elysia ualle Tibullus erit : 60 

obuius huic uenias hedera iuuenalia cinctus 

tempera cum Caluo, docte CatuUe, tuo ; 
tu quoque, si falsum est temerati crimen amici, 

sanguinis atque animae prodige Galle tuae. 
his comes umbra tua est, siqua est mode corporis 
umbra ; 65 

auxisti numeros, culte Tibulle, pios. 
ossa quieta, precor, tuta requiescite in uma, 

et sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo ! 

27 

Marsus 
Alas, Virgil and Tibullus both! 

Te quoque Vergilio comitem non aequa, Tibulle, 
Mors iituenem campos misit ad Elysios, 

ne foret aut elegis molles qui fleret amores 
aut caneret forti regia bella pede. 
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[N.L.P., New Latin Primer, cited by sections. 
R., Rohy*8 Latin Grammar, cited by sections.] 

1 [L I.] 

This is the preface to the first book of TibuUus' elegies. 
It is in the true sense a preface, for it touches upon everything 
that the poet deemed essential. Peace, contentment, the 
rustic life, ancient religion, and the constant companionship 
of a much-loved mistress — each of these favourite topics 
finds its place in the poem, which is constructed with a care 
and skill as great as it is unobtrusive. 

Argument. 
Let the avaricious bear the burdens of warfare (1 — 4). 
My humble fortune is enough for me (5, 6). I am sick of 
marching and campaigning: my heart turns to the rest 
and the peaceful work of my country home (7 — 16). May 
heaven bless my rustic labours with increase (17—22). For 
though my ancestral wealth is lost, I never forget the gods, 
but observe all ancient rites and pay to each of them his due 
out of my humble stores (23 — 40. I do not pine for the 
riches that are gone. I am content if I have a place where to 
lay my head and Delia be at my side. Let me have this, and 
neither gold nor emeralds shall tempt me (41 — 52). Let 
triumphs be thine, Messalla : and let me be called' a stay-at- 
home. I am bound to Delia until the day I shall die and she 
follow me weeping to the tomb (53 — 68). Meantime let us 
disport ourselves in love ; for death and age will be with us 
before we know it (69 — 74). Here is the field of war for 
me. Let the trumpet sound for others. I fear not poverty, 
and I covet not wealth (73 — 78). 

P 
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1. diuitias falao...aaro 'treasure of yellow gold.* 
Compare * diues aurum ' 6. 7 and elsewhere. The abl. appears 
to be one of the material though it may be one of the * means,' if 
taken with congerat. congerat, of heaping up coins (or 
ingots) ; cf. the imitation in [Ovid] Heroides 17. 224 * conges- 
toque auri pondere diues ero ' and Lucan 7. 753. 

2. teneat * occupy,' in many cases dispossessing the 
original owner. Tibullus is thinking of his own misfortunes, 
as indeed we may see from calti which gives a pathetic 
touch. Compare the language of Virgil Ed. 1. 70 * haec tarn 
culia noualia miles habebit' and cf. Propertius, 4. 1. 130 

* abstulit excvltas pertica tristis opes ' in speaking of similar 
confiscations. multa Crit. App. 

3. labor * hard fighting'; Prop. 4. 1. 140 'nam tibi 
tetc/Hcesquascumque labore parasti, I eludet palmas una puella 
tuas,' and so in Caesar (e.g. B.G. 7. 41. 2) and other writers. 
nicino hoste appears to be an abl. abs. In sensCy however, 
it goes closely with terreat ; compare Ovid's imitation Ep. ex 
PorU, 4. 9. 82 *et quam uicino terrear hoste roga.' The 
subjunctives express * desire ' (N.L. P. 217 A.) They corre- 
spond to cSigerat, * Let him be rich, but let him live a life of 
unrest,' i.e. that is the price he must pay. We may translate 

* Who must live in constant fighting and alarms ; for a foe is 
at his gates.' (For similar subjunctives see 3. 32, 8. C). 

4. Hartia...cla88ica pnlsa Hhe outburst of the signals 
for the fray.' The neuter adj. dassicum when used as a noun, 
as here, means the signal for engaging which was given 
on the trumpet. And so elsewhere in the classical literature : 
Virg. Georg. 2. 539 * audierant inflari classica,' is no excep- 
tion, for the ace. there is like that in * inflaret sonum,' Cic. 
de or. 3 § 225. Pello often means little more than to set 
in motion ; cf. pidso 7. 66 and note on repidsa 2. 24. 

5. paupertas * humble lot,' not poverty (egestas) but 
limited i^^eans. Porphyrion, commenting on Horace Ep. 
2. 2. 199 * paupertas etiam honestae parsimoniae nomen est et 
usurpatur in forttma mediocri.^ iiita...ixierti * along an 
inactive life,' abl. of route (N.L.P. 150). There is a covert 
allusion to the application of tradiicere to solemn processions, 
e.g. Suet. Col. 15 *carpentum quo in pompa traduceretur.' 
' i care not to pace in triumphal processions ; let a humbler 
walk of life be mine.' The lines of Gray's elegy will occur to 
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the English reader. ' Along the cool sequestered vale of life | 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way.' 

6. adsiduo. Martial (10. 47. 4) mentions a constant fire 
{focus perennis) amongst the things 'quae uitam fadunt 
beatiorem.' No contrast with adsiduo v. 3 is intended. See 
Introd. p. xxviii. luceat. >Statius alludes to this line, AStYitae 
1. 2. 255 *diuesque foco lucente TibuUus' *Tibullus rich 
enough if his fire bum bright.' 

7. mihi to be taken with uiuere * to live for myself 
(Crit. /p.). pamo, instr. abl. (N.L.P. 150, R. 1214) * by 
means ot a little ' * on a little.' 

8. deditus, wholly occupied in ; so in Lucr. 4. 996 ' fugae 
quasi dedita cernant.' longae...uiae, of long marches; 
cf. 12. 3. 

9. Canis aestiuos ortus ' the hot rising of the Dog Star,' 
i.e. the heat at the Dog Star's rising. For aestiuos compare 
I. iv. 6 * aestiui tempora sicca Canis.' See also Crit. App. 

10. riuos *a rill' by arboris need be no difficulty, as in 
indefinite expressions the Roman poets often (and the prose- 
writers sometimes) shift from singular to plural ; cf. pa>trum 
— auo (41 sq. ), ser})€ntum ore 3. 71. The plural here gives life 
to the passing water. Biui is used of a single stream in 
Culex 149, a poem ascribed to Virgil. 

11. tamen, i.e. * though I desire the ease of the country, I 
will myself take some share in its labours ' ; cf . ipse in v. 15. 
bidentes ' a hoe ' (see last note), a heavy implement ; cf. 
9. 6. tenoisse, aor. inf. : in the poets used indifferently 
with the present in such constructions. 

12. increpuisse * to chide ' ; here of phv'sical correction. 
So in Ov. Met. 14. 820 sq. * inpauidus conscendit equos 
Gradiuus et ictu | uerberis increpiiit ' and Stat. Theh. 3. 431 
* terga comamque deae Scythica pater increpcU hasta ' * urges 
her on by striking her with the spear-butt.' 

13. We all know the picture of the Good Shepherd 
carrying a lamb or kid. Compare also 9. 21 ni 

15. teneras. The slight and delicate vine-plants are 
opposed to the larger and sturdier fruit-trees. The contrast 
will be readily understood if Virg. Q. 2. 362-419 be cota- 
pared with what follows in vv. 426-42^, 
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16. faclli in a.n active fieoae ' expert ' * adroit ' j cf. Ov. 
A, A. 1, 159 f<q. *fmt util« iniiltis, | puluinum fa cili com- 
pose isse niami/ poma, cf. 7. 43 n. 

17. Bpcs is b al f -personified, the power that inspires us 
with hopes I cf. 18. 20^28. It ia often used in connexion with 
agriculture. d^stituat * leave ui6 forlorn ' ; comimre Li v. 
L 4L 1 *si destituat spes, alia pi'ae&idia molitur*' The word 
pi-operly menus to ' set down ' ; hence ' leave in the lurch/ 
*dUappoiiit.' 

IS. pingui 'rich/ *geueroT]s' opposed to fen we * thiu,' 
musta, the fresh wine ©till in the brimming vat* 

19. rure * fa-rmj* as often in Terence. 

20. apiiiea- Ears of corn p laited together to form a chaplet 
waa a harvest offering to Ceres ', cf. 6. 2*2 and Hor. Cm^m. 
Saec. 29 «^. ' fer tills frugum pecorisque tellus | spicea doneb 
Cerereui ay^owx.'' 

2L pOMOiia * full of fruit * j hence acustoa is required. In 
Prop, 4. 2. 17 * pomosa corona- means a earland umde of 
fruits strung togetlier. castas . pred. wiWi ponatur. The 
Buhject ia i'j-iajiiw in the next line ; cL IS. VI. 

2*2. PriapmsT th6 god of gardener, whose worship waa 
imported from Lampsacus on the Hellespont. He was 
usually represented with s^Jhloij or curved pruning knife, in 
his haudfi, and his figure was painted red. 

23 sq. nani elliptical, *Nor shall I be disappointed. 
For I neglect no religious diity*^ ueneror * worship/ The 
object is to be supplied from the following nominatives* 
atipesH.lapil ; rude and atmoat Bhapelesa figures in wood 
or Rtonej e.fj. of TermiuuSj the god of boundaries, Ot, Frtiit. 
*2. 641 sq. ^Tennine, sine lapis siac cs defossug in agro | 
stipes ab autiquis, tii quoque uunien habes.* Their sacred 
character is indicated by the garlands hatigiJig on them, 
des^rtua 'lonely/ which contrasts with in tiiuioj cf. Prop. 
1. 17. 2 * nunc ego desertatt adloquor alcyouas.^ florida. 
SeeCrit. A pp. lapia, Lucretius^ 5. 1198> says it ia no true j 
worship * uelatum saepe uideri | uertier txd lapidem.^ 

23, 34, * And from all the frait which a new season 
matures for me, I set the first before the country ^s guardian 
god.' 

i25. amtns/ not 'year' but ' season' ; cf. Virg. G. 2, 516 eqq. 
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* nee requies quin aut pomis exuberet annus | ant fetu peeorum 
aut Cerealis mergite culmi | proiientuque oneret sulcos 
atque horrea uincat.' Hor. Carm. 3. 23. 8 ^ pomi/ero graue 
tempiis anno.^ This is proved by educat which means * rears ' 

* matures,' Ovid ex Ponto 1. 3. 51 * non ager hie pomnm, non 
dtUces educat uttas.' There were of course no fresh. fruits at 
the New Year. 

26. libatom, not limited to drink-offerings (libations) ; cf. 
6. 21. The gods must have their share of all things first. 
Pliny says N. H. 18, § 8 * ne degustabant quidem nouas fruges 
aut uina antequam sacerdotes primitias libassent.' ponitur 
ante, i.e. anteponitur. For the position oiantey cf. Cic. de Off. 3, 
§ 71 * mala bonis ponit ante.' The student should bear in 
mind that * prepositions * are properly adverbs and were 
originally separate from their verbs. agricolae...deo, 
see note on 3. 27. What TibuUus tells us here agrees well 
with what Vertumnus, the god of the changing seasons, says 
of himself in Prop. 4. 2. 11 sqq. * sen quod uertentes fructum 
praecepimus anhi, | Vertumnj rursus credis id esse saci-um. | 
prima mihi uariat liuentibus una racemis | et coma lactenti 
spicea fruge tumet ' etc. 

27. felicis... pauperis, from the owner's point of view. 
His property was * poor ' and less * thriving ' than formerly 
because it was so much diminished in extent. In a similar 
lament Virgil uses felix quo7idam of the flock of the dis- 
possessed owner, Ed. 1. 74 * ite meae, felix quondam pecus, 
ite capellae.' 

28. fertis. Compare Ov. Am. 3. 6. 66 * munera promissis 
uberiora /ere 9.' This not uncommon sense of fero *bear 
away ' * receive ' is expressed in Greek by the middle of <p4pw. 
Lares. It is not certain whether these were the Lares 
compitaJes worshipped at cross-roads {comjnta) who were 
supposed to be the guardians of the neighbouring estates, or 
the Lares domestici {familiares) guardians of the house. 

30. hostia, the name of the young unweaned animals offered 
for sacrifice as uituli, a^i. The adult animals, e.g. oxen, 
sheep, were called uictimae. 

32. clamet*isto shout,' 'shall shout.' messes, hmms 
is to be supplied from horui uina which follows ; cf. 2. 17, 11. 
22 n. and Introd. xxxi. So where the adj. is a predicate ; 6. 43. 

34. For the omission of e^^ cf. St. ^. 




3l5. Mnc (Cr. A pp.), Le. d« men grege. He a^lta Lhafc his 
smAll Hock may be spared that he umy sti\l have thd wlitre- 
withal to pay" his offeringa to the gcuk. paitorem. One 
sheplierd m^Trrks a small estate, quotaimie, oji the Parilia 
or Palilia, the 21 ^t of April 

.^l>, pkeidam, a kind of pmleptic use. The gorldesa'a 
favour ia secured by spmikling iier with milk ; cf. 11* 21, 

:t8* puTiB 2, 26 n, fictilibus. Earthen ware (fictilia) was 
tiaed in publjo sacrifices till ninth later times. PlJn. N, H, 
35i § 1->S says * in sarrria quidem ctiam inter has opca liodie 
nnn inurrinis cryatallinisnc scd fictilibua prolihELtur sim- 
pnlis/ But in private sacrifices it waa even now being 
supplanted bj more coatly materials* This explains tlie 
soinewhfit apologetic tone of Tibidlus. 

39, 40. This couplet comes in rather awkwanlly. The 
counexjuu of thought ijhoiild Ije the same as in 6. 17 ^7- 
( which see) mz. 'the use of this humble material for yon r 
service date« from the good old dajs of yore ' ; but the words 
hardly express this. 

40* fkeili * easily workGtl' * yielding' \ m *facni3 cera' in 
Ov* Mtl. 15. 169* Gomposnitqne. I* or the displaced **iue* 
see Introil. p» xxix* The usual order is * deque faeili Into 
compoauit*' 

41. functus * returns* 'produce.' reiiuiru implies d 
appomtmcnt, 

4*2. conditft 'eamered'j cf* Hor* Cnrm. 1. I. fig. *i^ 
proprio condi<lit norreo | rjuicquid de Li bye is uerritur &reis,* 
muo dative with comiita ; cf. N.L.P. 313 ^1}. For the change 
of number pairtmi ..auQ ef* supia 10 n. 

43* lecto, i.e. not ou the ground as a soldier* The aame 
idea is to be tmced in noHfo (lud toro [w 44). 

44. letiare, bt. * lighten,' here 'rest' ; Ov* Fasti 6* 328 
* pars iacet et molli graiunie membra hudtj id- A^noru J. 5- 2 
*adposiii medio membra lenainda toio*' 

46* 'And bold my lady locked in my soft embrace.* 
tenero, cf. I* it. 73 sq. * et te dnui liceat teneria retiuere 
lacertiis | mollis et inculta sit mihi Fonmus himio*' ^n- 
tinuiisfli cf. Crit. App* and for the lenae 1 1 n* 

47. * When the stormy south wind showere the chill ing 
inin. ' MbemuB ia the adj. of himnfm ' storm * as well aa of 
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hiemps 'winter.' Auster (Gk. N(Jtos) is often mentioned as 
a rainy wind ; cf. Ov. ex Ponto 2. 1. 25 nq. * cum multis 
lucibus ante | fuderit adsiduas nubilus Auster aquas.' 

48. iTmante. Instead of causing discomfort the pattering 
rain will only be a lullaby, Livy 24. 46. 5 * imber lentior deinde 
aequaliorque accidens auribus magnam partem hominum 
sopiuit.' 80innoB...8eqni, to seek sleep and find it. 

51. The order is * 0, quantum auri est smaragdique 
pereant potius'; similar disarrangements of words are not 
uncommon in Latin poetry. Cf. 6. 49, 4. 81. smaragdi 
is probably plural ; it is less likely to have been used in 
the singular as a collective noun. pereat agrees with the 
nearest subject, N.L.P. 122 (A). 

52. alas, i.e. my campaigning ; cf. 8 n. 

53. Messalla. See on 5. 

54. praeferat. The spoils taken from the enemy by 
Roman generals, after being borne in the triumphal proces- 
sion, were fastened up in front of their houses ; cf. Livy 38. 
43. 11 *spoliaeius urbis ante currum laturus et fixurus in 
postibus suis,' 10. 7. 9 * quorum domos spoliis hostium adfixis 
insignes inter alias feceritis.' 

55. The sense is * You are free to be a conqueror abroad ; 
but I must stay at home, a poor captive, fast bound by 
invisible chains.* uictum. See Crit. App. uincla 
puellae ; cf. Hor. Carm. 4. 11. 21 sqq. *Telephum quem tu 
petis occupauit | non tuae sortis iuuenem puella | diues et 
lasciua tenetque grata | compede uinctum.^ 

56. ianitor ' a very doorkeeper ' ; more emphatic than if he 
had said ' like a doorkeeper ' ; so Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 28 ' uehemens 
lupus' a regular wild wolf. Li Roman houses these were 
chained to their places like dogs ; cf. Ov. Am. 1. 6. 1 
'ianitor, (indignuni !) dura religate catena.' duras, i.e. 
close<l. 

57. landari. laus^ laudare have a special reference to 
military achievements ; see 11. 4 n. 

58. segnis * sluggard,' but iners 'idler' 'faineant'; cf. 
71 n. 

60. deficiente manii * in failing clasp,' a euphemism for 
dying. Suet. Aug. 99 * in hac uoce defeoil' ' V^ ^^■^xx't^^^J^ 
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these words-' Ovid refers to this line in hia elegy on Tiballua I 
Se. 58 (below.) 

61. arsnro, i.e. destined to the flames. The hriim funthri^ 
or hier is meant ; cf* Ov. MeL 14. 74C eq. ' fimera dueehafc 
mediani lacriinosa per urbcm [ luridmjue ar&uri} portabat 
menihra /er^^ro.' 

63, C4. praeeOTdU means properly the midriff or dia- 
phragini Le, the nieiuhrane in front of the heart (pme mrdB)^ 
divimng it from the fitomae}i. If this were ' i>onnd with 
iron/ nothing could get into the heart. The s.en£e of the 
couplet 15 ' your heart is not bound with iron nor itself of 
Btone/ I.e. * you are not liErd-hearted ' j of. Ov. TrisL 1. 8» 
41 ^. * et tua sunt ^ilicis circum pra£rordia ucnae | et 
rigid um ferri aeniina peotua habeut.' uinDta» nsed of a 
bracelet encircling the arm in Tib. 1. ix. 69 * auroque lacertoa 
I nmciafc.* 

&G. sicca, ue. without weepings 

67. tu does not eniphasi?^ the person hut the request. 
So often in Latin ? e,g. Hor. Oarni. J. 9. 15 ^g. * nee dulois 
amores | sperne, puer, neque tu ehoreas/ laede *pain/ 
by excessive gfief, the signs of which are next mentione^l : 
ef. Ov. Tri'd, S. S. 51 ' parce tamen laccrare genaa nee sciiule 
capilloa/ 

6S^. iungamaa ariores ; lit. * unite affections, ' i.e. unite in 
loving. Cf. Cat. 64. 372 ' qtiare agite optatos aninii con inn - 
gite amorea^ ; so * iungeri; foediis.' 

70. ' Death cowled in dark/ one of the liner images of I 
TibnUuB. ciput, N.L.P. Wl (2). Introd. p. xxx. 

71. iubrepet * creep up/ of the stealthy approach of Old 
Age. Bo Juvenal says ^ obrepit non intellect a senectua/ 

* Age ereepa upon ua nn perceived.* jneri ineau^ properly 

* without employment ' or ' profession * (ars) ; here of the do- 
nothiiiff time of life. Cf. 6. 40]nfi'. * pigraseneeta.' amare 

* play Uie lovet* ^ j as in Plaut. Men; quoted below. 

72. cano eapite * when the hair is white * and we are piist 
the age for love ; cf. Plant. M^rr, 305 ' tun * capitc cano 
amaa, sen ex uequissime ? ^ 

73. IfltiiB ' sportive * ' gay ' ; cf. 5- 44. franeere poat^St 
of the lover breaking through closed and barred doors, cf. 
Ovid A, A* 3, 569 * nee Iran get postes nee saeuis ignibus 
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viret.' [uenuB * love,' the passion, not the goddess ; cf. Cr. 
App.] 

74. inBernisse, if correct (see Crit. App.), must mean to 
'introduce brawls,' i.e. to engage in them without necessity. 
This would show the riotous spirits of youth. The nearest 
parallel is Livy 35. 17. 2 'admissi plures, dum suas quisque 
nunc querellas, nunc postulationes inserunt et aequa iniquis 
miscent, e disceptatione altercationem fecerunt.' 

75 hie * on this field I am a brave captain and soldier,' 
cf. Prop. 2. 22. 34 ^ hie ego P elides, hie ferus Hector ego.' 
Note the very different way in which the two poets express 
the same idea. 

76 cupidis 'covetous.' 

77. aceruns, which is probably derived from acus, aceris 
' chafif ' and means properly a heap of grain, is used here and 
elsewhere as an expression for one's store of savings (compare 
the Americanism * to make one's pile ') ; cf. Hor. Sp. 2. 2. 190 
* utar et ex modico | quantum res jposcit, aceruo | toUam, nee 
metuam.' composito * gathered' * collected'; cf. *com- 
ponereopes' Virg. Aen, 8. 317. 



2 [I. m.] 

The subject of this poem is an illness of the poet which 
occurred when he was journeying to the East with Messalla 
and his suite (Introd. xix.). Messalla was probably then 
proceeding upon the mission to which allusion is made in 5. 

Argument. 
I am grievously sick and no friends are near, neither 
mother nor sister to pay the last offices if I die. 
Even Delia is far away (1 — 10). What a sad and ominous 
parting it was when I left her weeping in Rome and provoked 
the Love-god to anger ! (11—22). Now, may Isis, thy oft- 
M'orshipped goddess, Delia, help me in my peril and bring 
me home safe, that both of us may render the honour which 
will be heaven's due (23 — 34). How much better than ours 
was that Golden Age when there was no war or sea-faring 
(35—50). Spare me, Jupiter. I have done nothing to deserve 
untimely death. But if my hour is come, let my tombstone 
record that> I died while following Messalla to t\^& ^\2^^ ^ 
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the earth (51 — 56), and Love's Goddess lead me to the Abodes 
of Bliss, where sport the shades of hapless lovers (57 — 66). 
But let the Wicked Place with all its torments (67—80) be 
reserved for those who have wronged me in my love (81 sq.) 
Do thou, my Delia, resist all lovers' blandishments while 
I am awaj^ and live thy modest quiet life at home, and when- 
ever I return, run to meet thy lover as if he had come to thee 
from the skies (83—92). May fate have this happy day in 
store for me ! (91 — end). 

1. Ibitis plural, a not uncommon idiom, because Mes- 
salla's suite (cohors v. 2) is included in the address : Virg. 
-4 671. 9. 525 *uos, o Calliope, precor adspirate canenti' * you 
and your sisters, Calliope.' 

2. TLtinam, without a verb ; cf. Cic. Ep. ad Fam. 12. 25. 
5 * una nauis est iam bonorum onmium quam quidem nos 
damns operam ut rectam teneamus. utinam prospero cursu ' : 
and elseiyhere. Similarly Livy. 6. 26. 6 * haec mens nostra 
est, di immortcUes faciant, tamfelix quam pia,' and Virg. Aen, 
3. 497 * melioribus opto \ auspiciis.' 

3. ignotis terris * on a stranger shore,' indefinite plural. 
Phaeacia, i.e, Corcyra (Corfu) with which the Greeks identi- 
fied the Homeric island of Phaeacia. 

4. abstineas, the opposite of inicias. Death lays hands 
on all ; cf. 26. 20. 

5. For TibuUus' mother and sister see Intr. p. xix. For 
a description of the ceremonies of burial see Lygdamus' 
poem 14. 9 sqq. 

7. Assyrios used for Syrios, as often in the Roman poets 
e.g. Catull. 68. 144 * fragrantem^ssyWo uenit odore donium.' 
Frankincense, spikenard, etc. were shipped for Rome at 
Antioch. dedat rather strangely used. It seems to mean 
* devote ' to the devouring embers. 

8. ante 8epii\cra = ante rotjvm in 14. 12. sepulcrum has 
this sense elsewhere, e.g. Ter. Andr. 100 *ad sepuicrumuem- 
mus : I in ignem imposita est : fletur.^ 

9. mitteret { = dimitteret) *bade farewell to'; cf. Catull. 
66. 29 * macsta uirum mittens.' 

10. dicitur does not throw any doubt on the fact ; cf. 3. 
10. In Gk. icAiJfo/Aai, icAww often differ little from tlfii. 
ante adv. * first,' * before she would let me go ' ; but cf. Crit. 
App. 
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11. sortes refers to a kind of divination, slips of wood 
or some other material on which were inscribed short sen- 
tences of ambiguous meaning (hence called * dubias-sortes ' 
Prop. 2. 32. 3). These were thrown into an urn and shuffled 
and then one was draAvn out at a time and its meaning inter- 
preted by the fortune-teller. At Praeneste, where were the 
most famous sortes, a boy was employed to shuffle and draw 
them, Gic. de Div. 2. 86 * quid igitur in his potest esse certi 
quae Fortunae monitu pueri manu miscentur at(]ue ducun- 
tur?' Here Delia draws herself and the pner interprets. 
STistTilit apparently the technical term ; cf. Cic. I.e. * sortes 
quae hodie Fortunae monitu tolluntur,' 

12. trinis, i.e. from all three sortes, Three is of course 
the sacred number ; see Grit. App. carta. In the present 
instance all the answers were free from doubt. 

13. dabant, i.e. promised. reditus *a return'; the 
plural is used also in Hor. Ejwd. 16. 35 * reditus abscindere 
dulcis,' Cami. 3. 5. 52 * et populum reditus morantem,' ' exitus 
difficiles,' Cic. Dtiotar. § 24. deterrita ' dissuaded,' * pre- 
vented.' There is no idea of * frightening off' here. xmm- 
quam, t.c. 'by no means'; cf. Virg. EcL 3. 49 'mimquam 
hodie effugies' (so Eng. * never'). 

14. quin. Translate * Nothing prevented her from look- 
ing with alarm and tears upon my journey.' respiceret, of the 
thoughts turning to some subject of alarm; hence coupled 
with tiniere Caesar Bell. Gall. 8. 27. 2 ^respicere ac timere 
oppidanos,' Bell. Ciu. J. 5. 2 * de sua salute septimo die cogi- 
tare coguntur quod illi tui bulentissimi superioribus tem- 
poribus tribuni plebis post octo denique menses uariarum 
actionum respicere ac timere consuerant.' The sense of 
timere is here expressed by fieret, weeping being a sign of 
fear ; see Prop. 2. 27. 7 *rursus et obiectum/€« tu caput esse 
tumultu.* The order of the words is inverted, as often in 
verse. See also Crit. App. 

15. ipse ego solator *even I who cheered her.' In Greek 
the expression would have been clearer, as solator would have 
had the article; cf 11. 103 n. mandata *my last charges.' 
Cf. Ov. Her. 15. 105, Trist. 3. 3. 43. 

16. qnaerebam, i.e. sought pretexts for lingering longer. 
Similarly in Ov. Met. 11. 461 * quaerente moras Ceyce.' 

17. causatTis * pleaded ' ; cf. Prop. 4. 4. 23 * saepe ilia 
immeritae causata est omina lunae.' lii \Vv^ Tkftx\.^«t«fc 'NJofc 
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eonBtniction changes to the infinitive which is also found 
lilsd where, omina, b pet: Lai * portents* or * signs ' forbidding 
a, journey J as distinguish eel from the voice of the birds whicfi 
were always oonsolted before setting out, Hon Curm. 3. 27J 
1 ^qq. auee, j,e» diras ; a^e 1, 32 n, 

IS. Sat umi,.. diem. Saturday^ i.e. the Jewish Sabbath 
on which no work was to he undertaken. Cf, Ov, A. A, 
L 415 sq. * quaque die redevmt rebus minus apta gerendis \ 
ctdta Pakestino septima sacra Syro^' Juv. 14. 1Q5 sq. *■ sed 
pater in causa cui aeptima quaeque fuit lux | ignaua et partem 
ciitae non attigit ullain ' and Tac. Hi^L 5. 4 in his account of 
the Jews. me is governed by tenuieAs. 

19 &q. To strike the foot against anything [p&dis ofenw 
Clc. de DiiJ. 2 § 84) when beginning a jonmey was a very liad 
omen. Ov. Md. 10, 452 ' ter pedii ojhfm signoest reuocata/ 

22. Bciflt ' know * hy bitter experience. See Crit. App. 
dao enipbaLie. 

23. IsiM. The woi-ship of the Egyptian goddess Isis was, 
like other Oriental superstitions, making great way at Rome. 
It waa introduced into the city by Sulla^ and was prohibited 
in 58 B,0, but to little use. The Romans identified lain with 
the Greek lo whom Juno turned into a heifer (iuuencaj se& 
the passages quoted below] . 

24. aera, as we see from the reference to this passage in 
Ovid's elegy on Hbullus, 2&. 34), meana the xiVriim( iff ^ffrpo^) 
a sort of bra^ rattle in i^hape like a racket. The noise ivas 
proiiuced by swinging it backwards and forwards, wdiich 
rnade the metal rods move in their sockets. repuLsa 
'shaken to and fro.' Tliis is the force of the prep. For 
ptllo sec 1* 4 n* In I* viii* 22 * et faceret si non aera repulse 
sonent \ however^ the phrase is used of the beating of cymbals 
(or brass vessels) during an eclipse of the moon. The niidntm 
was the chamcteristic emblem of Isis, Juv. 13. 93 * Isi.s 
irat'O fi^iiat mea Imnina sistro,' 

25. 26. * Or w hat avails it that in thy dutiful obaer- 
Vance of her rites, as I remember well, then didst bathe 
in clean water and sleep apart in a clean bed/ thus re!i- 
giouaiy carrying out the instniciions of the priests of Isis* 
pmms means * ceremonially clean ^ or 'pure*' With the ex- 
ception of a single and probably corrupi passage (I. i.^. 3ti) it 
has DO other at^nsa in Tibullus* lanari| seeisbuiBfte. For the 
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change of tense see 1. 14 n. ; but the present of an absolute past 
is strange. Cf. Cr. App. 

27. posse ; supply te. The accus. with an infin. is often 
left out in poetry where it is easily understood ; cf. 26. 46. 

^. picta tabella. These were uotivae tahellae, pictures 
of the invalid or the diseased part, placed in the temple after 
the cure as thank-offerings to the goddess. So Juvenal, in 
allusion to their great number, says 12. 28 ' pictores quis nescit 
ab Iside pasci ? ' Similar offerings may be observed in Roman 
Catholic churches on the continent at the present day. 

29. TLOtinas noctes * the vigils of your vow.' Delia is to 
pass a number of nights (probably ten) in the temple of Isis 
as a thanksgiving. So Prop, says to Cynthia that she is to 
pay a similar vow to Isis after her recovery 2. 28, 61 sq, 

* redde etiam excubias diuae nunc ante iuuencae | uotiuas ; 
noctes et mihi solue decem.* [See also Cr, App.] 

30. lino tecta. In accordance with Eastern custom linen 
was worn in the worship of Isis. Hence Ov. ^m. 2. 13. 17 

* neu fuge linigerae Memphitica templa iuuencae.' Cf. Lucan 
9. 15S sq. ' euoluam busto iam numen gentibus Isin | et tectum 
lino spargam per uulgus Osirim. sedeat. This is the posi- 
tion always mentioned in such cases ; Prop. 2. 28. 45, Ov. 
Am. 2. 13. 17, A. A, 3. 635, Ep. ex Pont, 1. 1. 51, Martial 
2. 14. 8. 

31. bis, in the morning and in the evening. comas, 
ace. as in 1. 70. 

32. insignis, for her beauty, compare ' conspicienda ' 
21. 4. So Hor. Carm, 3. 20. 5 * insignem repetens Nearchum.' 
debeat * be bound,' that is by her vow. The centre of the 
sentence is in the infinitive.' torba Fharia, the crowd 
of priests and Isis- worshippers. 

33. celebrare, cf. 5. 63, 17. 29. 

34. antiquo, * ancestral.' menBtrua tara. Frankincense 
and other things were offered to the Lares on the first of the 
month; cf. Hor. Carm, 3. 23. 2 *nascente Luna, rustica 
Phidyle, | si ture placaris et horna | fruge Lares auidaque 
porca ' ; cf. Prop. 4. 3. 53 sq. * rarisque adsueta KcUendis \ uix 
aperit clausos una puella Lares.' 

35. uinebant * people lived ' ; 6. 19 n. Satnmo rege, op- 
posed to loue sub domhio 49. 
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M. Literally * was opened out into distant routes' j cf. 
Ov. Am. 2* 16. 15 mj. ' aolliciti iaceaQt terrnqut* pretiiautur 
iniqua, ] in, lofigas orbem qui &ecuere niaJi,' 

vi7* contemjiieratT f^e* ' hud ceased to feat * ; Cic. PhU. 2, 
lis ^ cantempsfi Oatiiioau glu^dtoa ; non pertimescam tuos/ 

38, offuiTim, i.e^ fnll-spL*ead, For the displacement 
que see In t rod. p. xxix. 

39, uaguj 'passing from land to land' ; cf. H. 2R ^ uagt 
pastor is.* compendia^ This word goea Imck to the time 
when payment in money was made by weighing {poiKiere\ 
not counting. com-ptndia mean 3 what are weighed toge 
ther and ao * incomings ' * gains/ while dix-p^iuiia are what 
are weighed out separately, and so " disburBements.* 

40, preBserat * had laden ' ; of. Virg* Ge^org. 1. 303 ' cei 
pressae cum imn portum tetlgere catinae.* eztema^ thi 
prod ace of the igwyta^ l^rra^. 

4a fliui I. 24 n. 

44. regeret 'regulate' * delimitate' ; rtq&re Jtnejf to *fix 
the houiifhirieij ' la a technical term; cf. Cio. Miirena % 22 
' ille (the general) exercitatus est in propagandise tu (Ihe 
juriacon&iilt) in regendia liaibus.' 

45. * Honey dropped spontaneously from the oaks in the 
GoldonAge.' Ov. MeL 1. lJ2*flauac[ue de uiridi ^tillabant 
ilice mella* * ultro. So^ sayii VirgiJ, when the Ualden Age 
comes again, ' ipsae lacte do mum referent distenta capellae 

J ubera/£r/. 4. 21. 

4§. ubera lactis uddtsfs fnll of milk. Bo Luer. 1. 887^ 2.' 
370, securia, a favourite word of Tib. 

47* acies (see C i i t. A p p . ) * e mbattled h osia. * 
for the fray/ belia * fighting,* 

48, daxerat * had wrought.* diieere, which k properly' 
used of soft materials such as chiy or waJc^ was tmnsf erred to 
working ill metal when that art was discovered. 

50. repsnte (if right, see Cr* App.) can onlj* be explained 
BJi an adverb naed for an adj, antl niaat he taken closely with 
the verbal sub^t. nlae ' sudden approaches ^ ; cf. 11. 5Z. 

5L pater, f.i^. Jupiten timidiuiL The sense is 'I 
in terror, but not from a sense of guilt ' ; cf. Crit^ App, 

52. isipia Qcrlta, cf. 17. 14. 
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53. fatales * my allotted years ' ; cf. Ov. Trint, 3. 3. 29 
*si tainen impleuit mea sors, quos debuit, aiinos.' 

54, fac.Btet. In this and similar phrases the two 
verbs belonged originally to different sentences ; * do (this) ; 
let it stand.' So in Eng. *(I) pray (you), come'; *mind, 
you go.' It is not correct to say ut is omitted. fac *grant ' 
apparently a prayer to Jupiter ; cf. Prop. 3. 16. 25 * di 
faciant, mea ne terra locet ossa frequenti.' It is possible, 
however, that he apostrophises Messalla who would be 
expected in any case to erect a monument to his friend. [See 
also Cr. App.] 

57. me opposed to ossa (54). Contrast Hom. II. 1. 4. 
facilis * pliant,' * susceptible to soft love ' ; cf. 1. 40 n. 

58. ipsa Ventis, not Mercury, but Venus ; a special mark 
of favour accorded by the goddess to her faithful slave. 

59. uigent 'never flag.' choreae, also choreae with the 
Greek scansion. 

60. tenui * slender,' * small ' ; cf. Ov. Am. 1. 13. 8 * et 
liquidum tenui gutture cantat auis.' Somewhat similarly 
Hor. Carra. 1. 33. 5 * tenui fronte Lyoorida.' 

61. casiam, the cassia of Arabia ; a favourite spice of the 
ancients. seges * the field ' ; properly the field after it is 
sown ; Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 161 * cum segetes occat tibi mox fru- 
menta daturas.' Varro R.R. 1. 29. 2. * seges dicitur quod 
aratuin satum est, aruum quod aratum necdum satum est. 

62. Cf. Prop. 4. 7, 60 *mulcet ubi Elysias aura beata 
rosas.' The difference of expression in the two poets is 
characteristic. Compare 1. 75 n. 

61. at contrasts the place and the people. 

63 aqq. series * a line.' The battles of Love are a constant 
metaphor. Ovid has a whole poem on the text 'militat 
omnis amans.' .4 m. 1. 9. 1 

65. amanti appears to be the participle ; they had died 
of love; cf. Virg. Aen. 6. 442 sq. *hic, quos durus amor 
crudeli tabe peredit, | secreti celant calles et myrtea circum 

I silua tegit.' Its position gives it emphasis, cf. 11. 120. 

66. insigni. The wearing of myrtle marked them as the 
special favourites of Venus. 

67. sedes scelerata *the wicked place'; so in Ov. Met. 
4. 456 * sedes scelerata uocatur,' 
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68. sonants As Jacoby points out, th{>i^e appears to Its a 
studied contrast between the sights and sonnda (v. 60) of the 
realms of the Blessed and the Wicked* 

69» impezB 'with her tressea of wild snakes uncombed/ 
i.e. * with diaordered anaky hair*' Lueau 9. 6S5, followed 
by his constant imitator Cl^udkn (in Eutrop. 2. Ill), taste- 
lessly pictures the Furiea as combing the Bnakes on their 
beads. See alj^o Crit. App. feros pro criuibus ang-uei, 
forms one notion, * her w ild -snakes for hair' ; cf. 11. 103 n, 
^or the ace, of * part concerned^ cf. 14, 11, 

71- serpen turn. , .ore- The watchdog of the infernal! 
regions is represented with a collar of snakes round hia neck. { 
Hor, Carm. lA. IL 17*7* * Cerberus qnaniuig funale centum | 
inuniant anguea caput * j cf* Virg» Aen. 6. 419 * cui uates, 
horrere uidens iam colla cohibrLa.' The combination of 
ftingular and jjlural is rather strange, but see 1- 10 n. and 
Virg. A€7i. 10. 334 *in corpore Graium.' 

72l fttridet * hisses.' 8o Sillua Italic us speaks of the'^ 
utiidor CerbtreitSt G« 177. fores of the two halves of 
the gate (port-al ; cf. Li^'y 26. 39» 22 * semiapertis portaruin 
foribus/ gates ' ajar/' 

73. temptare * assault ' ; cf . Hor* Carm^ 3. 4. 70 eq^i 
*integrae | temptator Orion Dianae.' Iiionia, a mythical' 
king of the Lapithae, who, having been purified hy Jupiter 
from the guilt of a treacherous murder, repaid liis benefactoFj 
by assaulting his wife, 

75. Tit7oa, the giant who insulted Latona ; cf. Hor. Carm^l 
3u 4, 77 ^incontinentia nee Tityi iecur | relicjnit ales.* 

76. uiacere, part for whole or general term for special,^ 
aueSr two vultures according to Homer, Others, €*^* Hor. 
(/.£*.), say one, 

77. TantalQij kii^ of Lydia, waf3 punished for his crime 
by being tormented with hunger and thirst in the midst of 
plenty. Hence the Kng, * tantalisse.' oircum ad%^ 

' 78. Cf. Prop. 2* 17. 5. sq. ^uel tu Tantalea moueare ad 
flnmina sorte j ut liquor arenti fallat abore aitim.^ potnri. 
poltts and jjoinm are not tli» participle and supine from /jo^are 
as tbe lexicons Bay \ but tliey, as well as polar ^^ which is 
properly a frequentative, ' to be drinking,' are formed from a 
root po found in po-culum, Gk. ir«/tui, iri-wm-Ka. They serve 
oa tbe part, and supine of biho % for hibitum is a late and false 
form* 
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79. Banal prolf 0i the danghtera of Danans. laesit, by 
murdering their Iniabands, tha eons of Aegyptua, at the 
bidding of their father. 

80. caua ' with holes in them ' and so ' leaky ' ; cf. Ov. 
A. A, 1. 432 *elap3U3que caua, fingitur aure lapis ^ ^catta 
tibia 'the perforated Qut& FaaL 6. 667 j Met 12, 130 'par- 
inani gladio galeaniqiie cauari | ceniit * * pierced throiigh*' 
LethaeaSt properly ' of Lethe,' the river in the undervvorhl 
whose waters produced forgetf illness, but here used in llie 
general sense of in/ernus ; cf. 15. 10 n. 

SL niolaalt * profaned* by endeavouring to steal away 
Debars affect ions. 

82. leJitas...militia» 'a alow campaign* and so a long 
ftbaenee fiom Delia, oplare with the dative is eommonly used 
(aa here) of wishing soniebwiy a misfortune. 

83. at ttt addressing Delia. For the description which 
f QUOD'S wei niay compare Ter, HeauL 275 ^7., or that of 
Lucre ti a spinning among her maid-servanta in Livy 1, 57, 
and Ovid, Fasdi 2. 741 sqq. 

84* anai * aged dame,' Delia's mother apparently. There 
la nothing disrespectful in the word. lodula with oastoB 
which governs sancti pitdoris. 

85. fahellaa * stories ' ; cf* the description of the nymphs 
spinning and Clymene telling them tales in Virg, Qear'g, 4. 
334 iiqq. posita lueeraa * act down * * in it's place* (not finite 
the same as ^ adponsiia — lucerna ' Prop* 2. 15* 3) j cf. lOv*] 
Mer. 19. 151 ' ateniuit et lumen : posito nam scribimua 11 lo,' 
We should say *on the table.* But the Romans appear to 
have generally used a stand {ca7idefafrntm). 

8f». dedaeat expresses the act of bringing the fibres of 
wool from the diatafF in order to twist them into yarn 
(s tan una) by the rotatiou of the spindle (fusus), 

87. grauibus penaia ; Ov. Her, IQ. 00 ' grandia pensa,* 
puellftf a collective sing, for plural, as circa (adv* ) shows j 
cf. Tib. I. ii, 95 Miunc pner^ hunc iuuenis turba circum 
tei'it arta,^ The * maids' are of course the female slaves. 
adfixa 'fixed to*, t*e. * absorbed in.' For the met. cf. Ov. 
Met. 4.1^2 sq. * solae Minyeides intusj | intempestiiia turbantea 
feeta Miner ua | aut duciint lanas aut atamima pollie^ u.^^- 
aant | aut haerent telao * ; cf. 4. 61. 
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90. caelo missiis, of a sudden providential appearance; 
cf. Livy 8. 9. 10. 

92. nadato, i.e. without your sandals, a sign of haste or 
excitement. 

93. hunc * like this ' (pred. ) ilium * the day I yearn 
for.' For the combination of the pronouns cf. Virg. Aen. 7. 
255 ' hunc iUum fatis externa ab sede profectum | portend! 
generum' * this is the long-predicted son-in-law.' 

94. Lucifdram * day ' * morn *, lit. morning-star ; cf. Prop. 
2. 19. 28 * uenturum paucis me tibi Luciferis.' For the wish 
cf. Ov. ex Pont. 1. 4. 57 * Memnonis banc utinam lenito prin- 
cipe mater | quamprimum roseo prouocet ore diem.' 



3 [I. V. 1-36] 

TibuUus laments his separation from Delia. 
Argument. 

I was proud and mocked at the thought of losing thee. 
Alas, that was an idle boast, and I deserve this punishment 
for my pride (1 — 6). But show me mercy, Delia, remember- 
ing how I prayed to heaven for thee when thou wast ill. 
Ah, that has all gone for nothing now, and to a rival has 
fallen the fruit of my prayfers (7—18). I dreamed of living a 
happy country life with Delia to share it and help me 
to welcome my dearest friend (19—34). But these fond 
dreams are scattered to the winds (35, 36). 

1. ferre * that I could bear.* The pres. inf. in Latin is 
occasionally used of future actions, where no stress is laid on 
their futurity. So even in prose Caesar B. G. 2. 32. 2 * re 
nuntiata ad suos quae imperarentur facere dixerunt ' * they 
agreed to do ' * said they were ready to do ' For the sense 
cf. Ov. Met. 14. 78 sq. * excipit Aenean illic animoque domo- 
que I 71071 bene discidium Phrygii latura mariti.' 

2. gloria fortis * my boast of fortitude' ; cf. 11. 119. 

3. * Passion drives me as whipping drives a top ' : cf. 
Virg. Aen. 7. 377 sq. *furit lymphata per urbem | ceu quon- 
dam torto uolitans sub uerbere turoo | quam pueri' etc. 
sola. Poets use the plur. for the sing, and vice versa, for the 
convenienoe of their metre or often merely to distinguish 
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their language from prose. We have already had musta (1. 
18) uina (ib. 32) somnos (ib, 48) sepulcra (2. 8) reditus {ib, 
13) iuga {ib. 41) mella {ib, 45) militias {ib, 82). uerbere 
depends on * agitur ' to be supplied. 

4. adsueta.. ab arte 'with the skill of practice.' Foi 
the preposition ab (* from ' i.e, * by means of ') compare * in- 
experta.. ab arte ' 7. 56 n. and I. ix. 66 * non solita corpus ab 
arte mouet.' The phrase is also frequent in Ovid. 

5. ure feram. Burning and tortures were used to bring 
refractory slaves to their senses ; compare 10. 5. 

6. horrida * rough words ' such as the angry (asperi v. 1) 
use. 

7. per te...foedera for te per foedera * by the ties of our 
secret love I implore you.* Per is often so placed inadjura-. 
tions, both in verse and prose. Compare 18. 15. 

8. uenerem ' our love.' eompositam *laid by mine.' 

9. ille ego, emphatic pred., ' I am he that' ; he appeals 
to Delia's gratitude. defessa, cf. 20. 10. 

10. dicor, 2. 10. 

11. ipsSqae, cf. 4. 48 circum adverb 'on all sides' : 
2. 77. puro, cf. Theocr. 24. 96 jcotfopySe ifvpdxTarf 
bwfia decfo) I irparov, 

12. praecinuisset 'had chanted a spell.' These women 
were called praecan trices. The incantation conies first in the 
proceedings. 

13. procaraul * averted ' * propitiated,' the regular word 
for nullifying the evil effects of a prodigy. saeua somnia 
ace. after procuraui ; cf. Phaedr. 3. 3. 16 * si procurare uis 
ostentuip, rustice.* 

14. deaeneranda, if right (see Crit. App.), must explain 
aaeiui dreams which must be propitiated. 

15. fllo, a woollen head-band ; worn in solemn ceremonies, 
as by the Fetials in demanding redress Livy 1. 32. 6 * legatus, 
ubi ad fines eorum uenit unde res repetuntur, capite uelato 
filo (lanae uelamen est)' etc. solutiB. i.e. 'imgirded' ; so 
Medea sacrificing to the same goddess, Hecate, Ov. Met. 7. 
182 * egreditur tectis uestes induta recinctas,^ 

16. nouem, on so many separate nights. Ttv&\s^'^^ 
Hecate, or Proserpine, as the goddeaa ol XXv^ >«c>x\^\i^'^^ • 
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uata.H.dedii hete for '^toia feci, dare is thus used in many 
phrases ; e.g. dieja (ktre^ preces dare^ jintm iiart. Terence 
Htaat. 5. 1. 43 (916) 1ms ' qiiot rea dedere* = ' fecere.' M 

17. amorCj Delia's. 1 

18, Qtitnrj Le. reaps the fruit of my prayers. For the 
general sense cf. Ov. //er. C. 73 «f/7, * adde prcees castas 
immixtaqiie uota timori, | nunc quoque te salno persoluenda 
mllii, I uota ego peraoluani ? uotia Medea fntetar t ' 

la fuiisei, N.L.R t2l7 (B). 

20. renuente deo j cf. Ov. M^L 8. %2l sq. ' banc, pariteP 
uidit, par iter Calyclonius heros | optiiuit renuente deo. The 
expression is general ; ' some god forbade/ 

22. area * the thresh ing-fl{>or ' : in the open fields, cf. 
Virg. Geojy. L MS * et medio tosfcaa aesta terit area frugee.' 

23. semabit 'will watch.* Imtribns * troughs* in 
which thq grapes were placed after being gathered. 

' 24. Candida. So we see TibuUua' estate produced white 
wine. 

' 21^. numerarei to see that none were lost. This eonnting 
was always done by the o^v^lDr or some respoiisible person, 
consneacet. It would seem more natural to us to say * con- 
aueseet (Delia) uernam tetiei'e ' ; just as in Prop. 3. 4» fi ' ad- 
suoscent Latio Partha tropaea Joui' we should expect 
* Inppiter adsueecet tropaeis.' 

26. garrnluB * prattling.* nema ' slave child/ Young 
slaves bom on their master's estate were allowed by thi 
Romans a gooil deal of indulgence. 

27. deo^.^agrioelae, 7. 30. It is a general term, wbii 
need not refer to tlie same divinity here as there. It la 
j^enerally supposed to be 8Uwanus, called * silueBtri deo * H. 
31}}. unam * a bunch of grapes.* A single grape is acinuB 
or (sometimes) mcfmiis. 

28. dap^m * ofTering/ the proper word^ as we learn from 
the grammarian Fe.Htua, for the sacriHces at the winter or 
the spring sowings (res djuina quae fiebat aut Inbema 
SEinenti aut uema). Cato in his ti'eatise oa Agriculture, I.^l, 
t-elU U8 it should be made * when the pear tree Bowers^ (piro 
florente dapem pro bubus facito). It consisted of an offering 

of s goblet of wine to Inppiter dapalis ib. 1^, 
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30. nihil *a cypher.' This self-effacing spirit of TibuUus 
seems to have struck Martial as characteristic. His epigram 
on Tibullus (14. 192) is * Vssit amatorem Nemesis lasciua 
Tibullum, | in tota iuuit quem nihil esse domo.' 

32. selectis ; cf. 9. 6. detrahat, subjunctive of 
* desire,' 1. 4 n. 

33. hnnc means Messalla. But the line contains a grave 
metrical fault and seems unworthy of Tibullus. See Crit. 
App. 

34. epulas goes with paret as well as with gerat^ which last 
word, * carry,' draws attention to the humble character of the 
duty that Delia takes upon herself, to do more honour to 
the guest ; * bring ' would be ferat* 

35. * Such were the fond prayers I framed which now are 
tost from East wind to South through the fragrant Armenian 
land.' The people, Arme^iioSy are put for their land, a 
common use in Greek and Latin. Armenia is selected as the 
type of a far off country ; cf. Mart. 5. 58. 4 (of the never- 
present to-morrow) 'numquid apud Parthos Armeniosque 
latet?' It produced the aromatic shrub called amomum. 
The expression is a variant on the common idea that unheard 
prayers were scattered by the wind. The definite and 
circumstantial form of the description is noticeable. There 
was no more reason in the nature of things for supposing 
these lost wishes to be in Armenia, than the broken vows of 
the lover to be floating over the * surface ' of the sea in the 
similar passage I. iv. 28 * ueneris periuria uenti | inrita per 
terras et freta summa (al. longa) ferunt.' 



4 [I. VI. 43-86.] 

Argument. 
You have been warned to be faithful to me, Delia, by the 
mouth of great Bellona's priestess when in her terrible 
ecstasy she uttered a curse on those that would lead you 
astray (43—52). There was to be a punishment for you too, 
Delia : if you incur it, may it be light. It is for your gentle 
mother's sake I pray for this. I love her and shall never 
forget that vou are her daughter (52—86). Let her teach 
you to be chaste though your station is but a humble one 
(67, 68). Let there be a law as strict for me^ axid xikwj \.\ca.^^ 
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no mercy if what I do is not always above suspicion (69 — 72). 
May I never be so mad as to lift a finger against you ! I 
would have you true from love and not from fear (73—76). 
[Happy is her life who is true to her lover.] But for the 
faithless there is in store an old age of toil and penury. Old 
and young and the goddess she has slighted all rejoice to see 
her suffer (77 — 84). Let this be the fate of others, Delia : 
but let us be pattern lovers to the last (85— end). 

43. sic fieri ' that it should be thus/ that is, that Delia 
should not be tempted to forsake TibuUus. deus ' the 
god himself ' whoever he may be. We should say * Heaven 
thus ordains.' 

45. Bsllonae. The Romans identified their own goddess 
of war Bellona with the Cappadocian goddess Ma whose 
worship was introduced into Rome about the time of the 
first Mithridatic war. It was, like other £astem religions, 
of a very violent and ecstatic character, the priests and 
votaries cutting themselves with knives in their frenzy, 
motu, i.e. as B. moves her, under the impulse of B. ; cf. Ov. 
Met. 6. 158 (of the prophetess Manto) * diuino concita motu.* 

46. non takes the place of iiec in 45 — a rare use, and 
possibly a Graecism, cf. Herod. 8. 98 tows oUrt vKpirhs ovk 
ofifipos, cif icaO/AO, oif \ vv^ ipyu. Eur. Here. F. 642 sqq. fiii 
lioi fiiir* ^Aatdrttos rupavvlBos 6\fios, nil xp*^<^ou hd)fiara irKiipri. 
Prop. 3. 2. 9-12 has the same use in the case of sentences. 
amens, *in her frenzy.' torta, the twisted and knotted 
scourge. 

47. bipenne, a two-headed axe. 

48. inalta. The goddess does not resent it. deam, 11. 22. 

49. latas praeflxa, with a lance pressed down her side. 
The lance is * in front ' of her side because it passes between 
the skin and the flesh. For the ace. of part concerned cf. 
2. 69 n. uera, more properly called ueruturriy a lance with 
a head like a spit {ueru), which was used by the Roman light 
infantry. It was probably a Samnite weapon. 

50. quoB...inoxiet 'as the great goddess inspires her' ; 
ace. either (1) after canere to oe understood or (2) (perhaps 
better) after mmi^ ' suggests * to her mind. This constr. is 
found in prose^ provided the ace. is a neut. pron. or adj. 
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62. didicisse absolute *to have leamt your lesson.* The 
Greek proverb tells us that iro^iJ/iOTa are fiaO-ZifiaTa. malo 

* punishment ' as often. 

53. attigeris, sc. earn. The number is changed to the 
singular as the individual is now supposed to be addressed. 
There is a smiilar but harsher change of number in Grattius 
Cyiieg. 55 sq. * ilia uel ad flatus Helices oppande serenae | 
uel caligineo laxandarepontYe fumo.' sanguis, sc. labitur. 

54. que should follow ut. cinis. As the priestess says 
this, she scatters ashes from off the altar. 

56. tamen, * after all ' ; cf. 66. admittas * do wrong,' 

* commit a fault.' ilia may mean either the goddess herself 
(v. 50) or the magna, sacerdos who represents the goddess 
and executes her will. leuis * mild,' * gentle'; Hor. 
Carm. 1. 18. 9 *Sithoniis non leuis Euhius.* 

58. aurea, of anything very precious ; so we say * as good 
as gold '. Cf. Shakespeare Cymheline * Golden lads and girls 
all must, I As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. * 

61. adfixa foribus, rooted to the threshold, we should 
say ; cf. 2. 87. 

63. mihi, ethic dat. N. L. P. 138. tecum. He might 
have used tibi ; cf. Seneca de hrevitate vitae 15. 1 * horum 
nemo annos tuos content ;*8U08 tibi contribuit' : but tecvm 
expresses the bringing into a common stock in which Tibullus 
and the anus shared and shared alike ; cf. 15. 7. 

64. sit modo fas. This apologetic expression shows the 
god-fearing disposition that was characteristic of the ancient 
Roman. So Cat. 51. 2 ' ille mi par esse deo uidetur, | ille, si 
fas est, superare diuos' where there is nothing corresponding 
to * si fas est * in the ode of Sappho which Catullus is trans- 
lating. 

66. sanguis the original quantity ; from *sanguin-8 (with 
the 8 of the nominative). The short t may be due to the in- 
fluence of the neuter form sanguen or to that of anguis ; see 
Crit. App. on 16. 87. 

67 8q. The head-band, uitta, and the stola, a long gar- 
ment which reached to the feet, could only be worn by Roman 
matrons. 

70. quin, .* without her flying at my eyes.' For the gssvl- 
struction of quin cf. N. L. P. 412, 
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71. putflt, ©mplr&tic ; cf. Crit, App. Tibulluamuatbeofeowe 
BU8pkion him self* 

72, immerito, if floiind (Crit. App/), must earry on the idea 
of dwras ftud puUL pronas etc., ' pitched out headlong ' ; 
27roriper& is to hustle somebotlj:^ out into the pabiic atrcels ; 
cf, Cic, Verr. 2. 6, 16i * homineni proripi (iubet) at que in 
medio foro nudari.' The ace* is a kind of cognate one* 

74. optarim* The perf. subj* is rarer and more eTnphatic 
than thcppes. ; S3. 4* Hor. Serm^ 1- 1. 79 * semper ego optarim 
pauperriimis es&e bonorum,* 

77. at. We havG lost the companion picture ; ijec CHt 
App, poatj adv. 

78* torta. The Latm past participle like that of the 
Greek aorlati ia sometimes * ti>nelesa* and so the action whicli 
it cxprcfiaes may be contemporary witli or even subsequent 
to that of the main verb. Pliny A\H. 8. 185 will serve as 
an example* ' Germanic i Caesaris manu9 aiiersatus est, haud 
multo postea ^xtiuttV Apis (the sacre<l bull) declined tlie 
hand of GernianicnS| and he (G. ) died not long after, * She 
draws and twists the threads*' This wag done by means of 
the rotating spindle. dncit. The wool for spinning was in 
the df&taff (colus)* 

79* conduetii, * hired* a mark of poverty. The epithet 
is Hransferred' from the worker to the loom; of. Jiis\ 8. 
43 ' et quae uentoao conducta sub aggere texit*' ticia 
' leashes in weaving ; strings with loops^ each fastened to a 
single thread of the warp and attacl;ed in alternate order 
to two rods, called licialoria. When the rods were palled 
apart they made an opening tn the warp, through which the 
Bluittle carrying the woof could pass. The process of attach- 
mi? the leashes to the rods was called * add ere licia telae* 
Virg. Georg. 1* 235. 

I 80* 'And pulls and cleans the handfnls of snowy wool*' 
tracta from tracium * what is drawn ovit * is here pnietically 
a noun, like textnm * what is woven/ * a fabric** In cooking 
it means i\ piece of dough ' pulled out * of a larger mass to 
make a cake. Before being spun the wool was cleaned and 
softened bv being worked up in the hands, TrQ.kcre and 
dtpcere are both used in this connexion, but when used quite 
exactly are not identical in meaning ; frahere expresses the 
paUing of a portion of the wool from the rougli mass, ducere 
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the drawing of its fibres through the fingers. Varroin a frag- 
ment preserved by Nonius (p. 643. 12), of an old dame cleaning 
^er wool and minding her pot at the same time, has * simul 
manibus trahere lanam nee non simul oculis obseruare ollam 
pultis ne aduratur,' Ovid, Met, 2. 411 * lanam moUire tra- 
hendo * ih. 6. 19 sqq, * siue rudem primos lanam glomerabat 
in orbes | seu digitis subigebat (worked up, the verb is also 
used of dough) opus, repetitaque longo | uellera moUibat 
nebulas aequautia tractu | siue leui teretem uersabat pollice 
fusum.' So 4. 34 sq, * aut ducunt lanas, aut stamina pollice 
uersant (spin), aut haerent telae (weave).* The collocation 
tracta ducta is not however very satisfactory (cf. Cr. App.). 
putat * cleans ' the original sense of putOy which is derived 
from piUvs * clean, bright,' an old part, from the root pit seen 
in purus. It lingered on in a few special uses: putare 
lanam as here in Titinius fragm. quoted by Nonius p. 369. 25 
* da pensam lanam : qui non reddet temperi | putatam recte 
facito ut multetur malo ' and Varro, * uellus lauare et putare * ; 
putare arhores * clean' i.e. prune trees; putare rationes get 
one's accounts clear (much as we speak of a * clean ' balance 
sheet). Hence puto * I think ' properly means * I calculate.' 

81. iuuennm caternae is the subject of uident as well as of 
^ commemorant ; compare note on 1. 51. 

' 82. senein, the only example of senex as a fern. adj. in the 
classical age. 

85. cadant ' come true ' ; cf. 8. 17. 



5 [I. VII.] 

This is a birthday poem addressed to Messalla, subsequently 
to his triumph on Sept. 25, B.C. 27. That triumph was 
granted for his reduction of Aquitania in a war, the details of 
which are referred to in vv. 9 sq. but are otherwise unknown. 
After the war was over Messalla appears to have stayed some 
time in Gaul where he assisted Augustus in the reorganisa- 
tion of the country, which had been disturbed by the out- 
break. See 11 sq. and note and Cr. App. 

At a later date Messalla was despatched by Augustus on a 
missi(m to the East, to which refer the lines 13 sqq. Of its 
character we know extremely little. It was probably chiefly 
pacific though some fighting may have bee\i ^siX*viY^"^\A^ •5>a» 
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Tibullua who apparently act out witli hia friend 
spu4i.k!$ of 7iiilitk& in connexion with it {ik S2). It 
ftlso nncertaiji : but vv* 13-2U point to Cilicia 
Every place mentioned by Tibulkia ia either on the coast of 
Asia between Tarsns and tlnj Nile or visible from that coast- 
A Roman's birthday was a gi^eat celebration. He dressed 
in his best clothes^ cL 21, 3 ^q. and note, iind wore special 
ornameots, Persins 1. 16 *et natallcia tandem cnm sardonyche 
alHu3j' the birtlnlay ring of sardonyx* He offered sacrifiee 
to hfs Genius liofali^ (a Indy to her Itmn natali^ 21 Lr,). that 
is, to tlve god or epirit who presided over his life, of whom 
Hot. says, Ep. 2. 2. 187 'acjt Genius, natale comes qui tem- 
perat astrum, | natnrae deu8 hvnnanae/ Seneca Ep. 110. 1 
' singnlis enim maiores nostri et Gmiiim et Iim^ne^n dedernnt ' 
where he also calls the (leniijs a deus paedtu/ogm or a *■ private - 
tutor god.* The iisnal offerings were garlands of flowers* 
wine and ointment ponred over the image of the Genius or 
Inno, honey cakes and frankincense. After the sacrifice 
foUowed feasting and social entertainment ; cL v. 49» 

ARfJt7MENT. 

This is tlie birthday of which f^ng the sbtera who spin tlie ' 
threatls of destiny that no god can nn twist — the birthday of 
him who should ront the Aqnttanian boats when the river nf 
Karbo trembled before them !l — 4), Their words have all 
come true and Rome has seen the triumph of Messalla (5-^Sj. 
Aqnitania, Old and New^ to their utmost Iwunds bear wit- 
ness to ills exploits {9 — 12). Asia too and the wondrona 
Eastern lands from the Cydnns to the Nile (1.^—22), What 
a marvellous stream is his^ this river god of Egypt whom his 
own folk callOsiria {2Z — 28), Osiris the inventor of hnabandry 
and horticnlture (29 — 32), Osiris the discoverer of the vine 
and its juice that gladtlens the heart of man, however weary 
or sad (33—42). Thou hast no part In sorrow, Osiris. Dance* 
song, and love are thine : thy dress and my a tie emblems all 
s;>efVk of joy (43 — 4S). So come and help us to-day to worsliip 
with all due rites the birth -spirit of Messalla (49 — 54)* May^ 
Messalla have children who will add lustre to their sire 
(55—59). May the country* folk of old Tusculum and Alba 
never cease to bless bim for the good road that he lias ma^le 
for them (59— 62b And may eaeh of thy ad^'cuts, birth- 
spirit, be happier than the last (G3 — end). 

L diemt Messalla^s birtlnlay^ which is said to be going 
to da aU that Messalla will do. This is a poetic figure found 
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elsewhere, e.g. Pindar Pyth. 9. 68 kc^vo Ketv' afiap biahofffu, 
which also illustrates the emphatic repetition of liunc (v. 3). 
Farcae, the Fates or weird sisters who chaimted m-sn's 
destinies as they spun the thread of their lives ; cf. Ov. IVitst. 
5. 3. 25 * scilicet hanc legem nentes fatalia Parcae | stamina 
bis genito bis cecinere tibi.* and Tib. (?) III. xi. (IV. v. 3 sq.) 
' te nascente nouum Parcae cecinere puellis | seruitium et 
dederunt regna superba tibi.' 

2. disBoluenda, dissduere, the opposite of torquere. For 
the scansion of the u compare v. 40 (below) and I. x. 62 
*sit satis ornatus dissoliiisse comae.' 

3. hunc fore after cecinere wilh a slight chang3 of con- 
struction, 2. 17 n. See also Cr. App. Aqaitanas. The 
Aquitanians meant are the tribes of the lesser Aquitania (see 
the map). Its boundaries are given by Caesar B. Gall, 1. 1 tin. 
* Aquitania a Oarunna flumine ad Pyrenaeos montes et earn 
partem Oceani quae est ad Hispaniam pertinet.* 

4. Atax, now the river Aude, rising in the Pyrenees and 
flowing past Narbo (Narbonne). The river is alarmed by the 
Aquitanians bursting into the Roman Province. 

5. euenere. The subject, the events predicted, has to 
be supplied ; cf. Ov. Mef. 5. 524 * eueniet,' * it will come to 
pass.' pabes Bomana, cf. pubca barbara, 27. * 

6. For the constr. cf. 6. 28. 

8. nitidis, not 'sleek,' but 'glistening', 'white'; so 
Ovid speaks of * nitidum ebur ' Met. 2. 3 and Tib. of a * lucida 
ouis' (7. 62 n.); cf. Hor. Carm. 2. 6. 18 *cUbo sic umero 
nitens \ ut,' etc. The triumphal car was drawn by the 
whitest horses procurable. ebomiu, adorned i;\ ith ivory 
panels carved with figures ; see the illustration in Rich's 
Diet. 8.V. currus. 

9. sine mar te... testis. Compare the words of another 
panegyrist of Messalla 106 sqq. , ' at non per dubias errant mea 
carmina laudes, | nam bellis ex^erta. cano. testis mihiuictae | 
fortis lapydiae miles, testis quoque fallax | Pannonius.' 
Tarbella, like Aquitanas (3), is simply a noun turned into 
an adj. and used instead of a derivative from the noun. 
Pyrene. The y is generally long, but we have Pprenaeus 
in Lucan 4. 83. [For the text cf. Cr. App. and In trod. ^. 
xix]. 
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10. Oceftni...SaaUnici, The part of the Oceaa adjoining 
tlio Santone^ (who lived in what is now the province of Sain- 
tonge). Other writers have similEir (expressions ; Atlanticus 
Oceanus, Eritanaicua OecEtnua. Tibullua implies tliat the 
enemy waa thoroughly beaten and driven to the itiountjiiua 
and tne coast. 

11. Ai-ar, the Saone, a stream as alow as the Rhone is 
swift. Qaraana, now the Garonne, the northern boundary 
of Aquitania, It is called magnufi from the size of its 
estviary. The rivers mentioned in this couplet are tlie 
boundaries of the territory added to the old Acjuitania to 
make the new province, (See the map. ) 

12. Canmtis. The yellow- li aired Camiites (or Camuti) 
were a considerable Gallic tribe between the Secjuana (.^i?mc) 
uiifl the Liger [ Loire). Their principal town was tjenabum 
{Orkana) and their name survives in another of their towns, 
CharlriJi^ formerly Antricom. Ramsay well observes that 
the modern French namea of towns are often derived from 
those of Gallic tribes in the vicinity instead of the old Roman 
name of the town ■ thns Parin from I'arisii, not Lntetia, 
Brufjefi from Bituriges^ not Auariciun etc* flaerula, see 45 tu 
Here the contrast of colours has become a mere trick of lan- 
gua^'e : 10. 30 ia a very aimilar ease. The waters of the Loire 
arc not blue. 

13 sq. The Cydnus, the river of Tarsus, was cold and 
rapid for the greater part of its course ; but near its mouth 
it llowed into a kind of lake or shallow ba^in called Rhegnuii 
where were the old dockyards; vStvabo 14, p, 989 (672), 
caeruleua* This ' blue * of the Cydnus' stream contrasts with 
the colour of the shallow waters through which it Qows,^ 
Observe the redundant expression, of which Tibullus is fond, 
eapecially in expressing silence or secrecy *, cf. $. 34i ii. 1. 80 
* cui placid u a leniter ad flat Amor * and elsewhere ^ also 12- 
IL tiadaj the I^h^ffum^ cf, UvuL Fasii 1. 5'}lt *uada.^. 
Tarenti,' is the lagoon of Tarentos, where Euander landed 
from the Tiber. 

15 f^q. aetherio * akykissing/ Lntansos * long-haired,' 1 
I.e. uncivilised. alat ; Stralxp, 14 p, 854 (569), tells naj 
that, near Selge in Pisidia, Taurus \vm fertile np to it 

1 Thfl Cydnvifl !fl not bliio^ m t leairu Ivom Prot W. M. RaiiiSifiy* Orid ^ 
A. A. S. 204 calla it the luridut Q/dniu. ThtMrc ia nothfng ill this poom or 
eJsfi where to show that TlbuUua ever got furtbur east than Ccfrfu (Z. ^}. 
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iumtnit* qnanttLfii pre^^icative, frigidus, epithet of 
Taurua. This great mountain range was visible irom the 
coiiat J cf. Lticati 8. 255. 

17, crebraa.-.per x^^>en appareotly means 'from town 
to town.' The birds were far- fljera ; ef. Crit. App, in- 
tftcla with noUtet. Lucian tells us in his treatise De dea 
Si/ria (on Astarte or the hsyrlau Venn a) tiiat the Syrians ate 
all birds <*xcept the dove, whicli they held sacrtnl, cc. 31 
and 54. The student should notice that colnmba has three 
adjectives agreeing with it, but their relations to it are all 
ditferenL Cf. 15 aq-, 20 and for the ^repetition* Introd. 
p. xxvii. 

18, Syra ia the noun; cf. Ovid A. A. 1. 76 *cultaque 
ludaeo septima sacra Syro' an<l ik 416 (quoted on g, 18), 
Syria in the widest sense included Palestine, as here, and 
Phoenicia. 

19, The Phoenician city of Tyre was built on an island, 
and the narrow area made it necessary to raise the hoiiseSt 
whicli were inhabited in flatSi to ^great height, in order to 
house its population ; and tins necessitated proportionately 
lofty fortifications. When Alexander besieged it, the city 
wall towards the mainland was 150 feet high according to 
Arrian. For a vivid description of ita power see Ezefciel, 
chap. 27. 

2U. The Phoenicians were the first great sea explorers and 
naval power. docta here serves as the perf, part, of disco. 

2L For Sirias or the Dogatar cf. 1. 9* 

22. fertilifl {lik^ /eamdm) is used for 'fertilising^ as well 
as 'fertile/ so Pliny A^f/. IS. 43 ^ mmores f erf Uiifidmum in 
Bgro oculum domini esse dixerunt^ that there was *no 
fertihzer like the owner's eye.* Many other adjectives in 
Latin shift their meaning similarly; e.g. surdus^ *deaf^ and 

* unheard * ; caefun ^blimU * blinding/ * unseen/ aestiua^ 
emphatic * in summer.' In prose wc shovjld have * aestate ' ur 
at least * aestiuns.^ 

23. pater. So other great rirerg are addressed^ especially 
the Tiber. Hence Mactiulay m the La}/s of Ancient Home 

* f ) Tiber, Father Tiijer, To whom the Romans pray.^ 
poBsim...dicGTe means little more than *dicam.* So in 
I. X. 64 * quater ille beat us [ quo tenera irato fit^c puella 
^Mtujit^ he might also have written ^^?/p cf, 15. 26^ '11, 
causa > Ovid Md. %, 254 ^qq. Imsv tHc \i\e.Qa\\v^^^i\xtiT\ '^^^aX^^^ 
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Nile wa3 frightened when Phaethon set the world on fire 
* NilQa in extremum fiigit perterritus orbeni | oconluikiue 
caput quod ad hue ktet.* The inj'slery of the sources of 
the Nile was only solved in the past century by British 
travellere, 

2G, Pluuio. So 8tat. TK 4. 757; ef. Virg. 0. 1. 418 
lappiter uuidusJ f?o in Gk* Zths tirwi or ittpiaios^ In the 
Naples iluscum is an inseription lovr PLVrrA(Li} C'*/. L, ix. 
324. BuppLicatt a hold metaphor, FauaaniHS K 24, tells 
us that at Athens there was ev figure of the eiirth prayin^i 
Zeua to send her rain. Tibnllus may very well have seen 
such a representation. 

27. BiimiL...OiiTini *as their Osiris/ the Nile and 0«irii 
being identified* miratnr ' revere ' ; cf. Btat, SUu. 5, 2. 74 sq. 
^ aeqnaeao cedere fratri | mirariqiie pat rem.' 

28. MemphiteE...hoa©m. The sacred bull^ calkd Apis, 
supposed to be, an incarnation of OsiHs^ which was kept in &, 
splendid temple and piy'h at Memphis. Pliny {Nat. Biiil, 
8. 184) says, * He is not allowed to live beyond a oertain 
number of years. Then he is drowned in the priesU^' spring. 
Thereupon they seek another to put in Ids place ^ grieving aud 
monrning with flhaven heails till he is found. But they 
never have to eeek for lunj. When found he is led by the 
priests to Memphis.' ifu venal refera to the shout of joy 
when the new ^ god ^ was discovered ; 8. 29 ' populus qucil 
clainat Osiri inaento.' docta ; cf. 20. Here * experienced 
in/ f iSuIfl. Tibullus is translating a fragment of Callitnachus 
onlhesamesubject, ilBvlayupdMov Tuvpov ir^K* ^ta-au plftilgetd 
properly * to beat/ and then to beat the breast and other 
parts of the body in grief, takes here and in kter poet^ an 
ace. of the person grieved for. The eonsti action appears to 
bo an imitation of the Gk. kJttc^^iji, rv^ntffBiUj r^cofiai, 
which all take an ace. of the person, 

30. teneram, when the earth W'as young and soft. So 
Leer. 5. 78<> speaks of ' mundi nouitatem et mollia terrae | 
arua/ BoIIioitau.it * troubled ' * disturbed' ; el Ovid FmtL 
4. 396 * qnos tell us nuUo MolHcittinte dabat.' 

31. inexpertaej pa^iv©! (cf. * non notis ' in v, 32) * hitherto 
unknown/ 

33. pftlii ^ props/ 'polafi * for supporting the vines. 
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34. dura 'pitiless.' To spare the knife is to spoil the 
vine. 

36. incultifl 'uncivilised'; of. Pan. Messall. (18.) 59, 
where it is used of the primitive Laestrygonians. 

37. inflectere * modulate ' ; so fiectere Lucr. 5. 1406 
* ducere multimodis uoces et fiectere cantus.' 

38. nescia 'hitherto ignorant.' moult... membra 'made 
them dance ' ; the phrase is frequently so used, e.g, in Hor. 
Serm, I. 9. 24 'quis membra mouere — moUius (possit)?' 

39. bacchuB, here clearly a simple synonym for ' wine.' 
Herodotus 2. 42 mentions that Osiris was identified by the 
Egyptians with Dionysus the God of wine. 

40. laetitiae (dat. after dedit) 'gaiety,' 'festivity,' cf. 
Virg. A 1. 734 'adsit laetitiae Bacchus dator.' [For the MS 
andvulgate reading see Or. A pp.]. dissoluenda, dissoluere 
signifies the end of the process whose beginning is expressed 
by laxare * to loosen ' — a word not uncommon in this con- 
nexion, e.g. Seneca de tranquUlitate I. 15 * Cato uirio laxahat 
animum curis publicis/a%a^i6m.' Sil. It. II. 286 ^ Bacchi 
munera duram | laxarunt mentem.' dedit. For the constr. 

.with the gerundive see N.L.P. 361, R. 1401, 

42. The sense is ' though they are chained slaves.' 
compede. Compedes is a pair of shackles which fastened the 
feet together (see the illustration in Rich). The singular is 
only poetical. pulsa =^w?«a<a. 

43. sunt, supply apli, Cf. note on 1. 32. 

44. cantus . leuis, 1. 73 n. 

45. uarii floras, cf. Virg. EcL 9. 41. (quoted on 17. 4). 
The Roman taste was specially attracted by contrasts in 
colour. Hence uarius is a favourite word with their poets ; 
Prop. 3. 13. 32 (a bird for a present) ' aut uariam plumae 
uersicoloris auem,' Hor. Carm. 2. 5. 12 (of ripening grapes) 
'autumnus..4)urpureo uarius colore,' cf. Prop. 4. 2. 13 ; of 
dress, Ter. Eun. 683 sqq. (fine clothes make fine birds) * ita 
uisus est I dudum quia tiaria ueste exornatus fuit | nunc tibi 
uidetur foedus quia illam non habet ' ; Sil. It. 7. 84 8q. (a 
jewelled circlet for iluno) ' omnis in auro | pressa tibi uaria 
f ulgebit gemma corona ' ; in Virg. O, 2. 467-521 the word 
occurs three times in different connexions. Cf. 6. 10 note. 

corymbis. The 'clusters of ivy-berriea ' ioTi!a\Tk%^^x^^>iO«w 
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for the head J such Ojs Bacchus m frequentlj rflpreiented with, 
botk in literature and art j Ov, Fad. J. 393 calls him 

* corymhiferi . , .Bucchi.' 

46* palla, the long robe worn by harpers, actors, and 
certain mythological persons, t,g. by Bacchirs. lutea 
*- yellow ^ This wa-s alsM? ihe colour of the crocota^ a robo 
which was worn by women at the Baccliic festivala. 

47. TyriaBj dycil with the famous purple of Tyre. Thia 
colour was also worn by Bacchus ; Seneca, 0€.d. 419 «/?. * te 
caput T^ria cohitKere niitra (dec«t), ^ dulcis , ., cantu * sw^tt 
by its music,' or * in respect of its music ' as in ^ grand is uatu,' 
*part or thing concernetl,' N.L.P. 151, Roby 121Q, 

4S. leuia. The cida was a deep basket made of wicker- 
work, conscia ' privy to * the rites (dat.), Le. taking part in 
them J cf. Ov. Met. 6. 587 *nox conscia aaeris,' 

49. hue ade>, a delicate compliment to Mcssalla. Osiris 
is to oome fropi the East to take part in the birthday celebra- 
tion ; ades implies moving, h«uce hut, India of birthday 
games or amuaementH ; Ovid exc Fonfo 4. 9, 1 15 sq, ' Pontica 
mc tellu??, quantia hac possum us ora, | natalem India ecit 
celebi'are menm.' Qenium. The ijmiuff •jtalalis is often 
called ffeniiu^ or na(aUe simplj^ For the Genius aee Introd^ 
to 8, For the dances on a birthday cf. Prop. 3, 10. 23, 

* tibia continnU sucoum^Mit rauca chomh* w^hich supports 
senium (Crit* App* ), The order of words ia * centum India 
choreiEW|iic Geninm concelebra,' cf, 1, 51 n. 

50, concelehra^ a stronger form of ' celebra,' rarely used of 
the ^od who is honoured. funde * drench,' * wet* ; a rare 
ttsCj also in 14, 20. mero j see above and 3. The offer- 
ings of wine and honey-cakes w^ere thiice repeated ; cf. IIL 
xii. (lY, vi*) ^ ter tibi tit libo, ter, dca cast^, mero-* 

51 sq. Compare 8. 6 sqq, ' 

53. hodierne aclJH for adv,, hodk, cf. Hor. Ep, 1, 6, 20 

* nanus mane forum ^ nespertinna pete tectum'; a not 
unconvmon usfi in the poets, perhaps in part an imitation 
from the Greek* It is one especially cf>minon with words 
expressing time. Compare n. on 62 below. The adj. la 
attracted into the case of Geni. Compare Crit. App, 

54. HopBopiOj ie, Affk'o* a learned epithet ; Mopsopua la 
said to have been an old king of Athens. It is used more 
thou once in Ovid. libai cf. fl. S, 
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55. at tibi} turnmg to tuldrcsB MesBulla as in at hi (2. 33) 
he tiimn to ivcldrcsa Delia, Buecreicat prqlea Vgrow up' to 
iko jour place i cf» Ctc. rk OrciL *2^0 * iion enim ille medio- 
(SI 13 orator ueatraje ijuaai Bueefeacit aetafci,' 

&^. aageat * enhapnce,' the greatneaa of the sons' aeliic\ e- 
mentis redounds upon the fathers ; so MeasalU liiriii^tjlf m said 
to be *■ magna tntoiisig gloria uictor auis.* Compare also Sil* 
It. X 708 'Sidonios augebis atioii.^ eirea Btet. The aona 
stand round the old man's death btM:!. Find. OL v. 21 sqq, &i t\ 

cifBupLov ^5 TfXfuTtii^, vtvr, H^aD^ii, ^apufrafxivmP. aeseraada 
* honoured/ * worthy of honour ' (cf- 3. 33) is intent ionally 
addod, the sense being *may you live to see your sons 
iUustrioU3,' and worthy of the homage which ia paid 
to you. Cf. Stat. Th. 12. 73 ^ mecmn nmerundt^-^wf^T,* 

57t tftceatr A nom* is to be supplied \ *> qutm delintt 

manumenta ' memorial,' ' great work * of a permanent 

public woik I cL Oc, Fam. 1. 9. 15 * non meum monumentuni 

|nun enim iilae manubiae nieae sed operis locatio mea fuemt, J 

npnumentutn uero genatus.' The plural is poetic. miae, 

[According to Suetoaius Aug* 30 Augustus repaired the Vta 

\emilia a^ far as Ariminum himself and assigned tha 

l^epair of the rest to those of his generals who had been 

liotioured with a triumph * reliijua^ triumphalibus uins ex 

[manubiali pecunia sternendaa distnbuit.' The mamibiite or 

Iproeceds of spoils taken in war were dirided e^^jualiy between 

[the «tat«j the general, and tho soldiers ; but the general 

often devoted hh share to the construe tic m of publie works. 

?rom V. 59 we see that Messalla did this* The road which 

lie repaired was a section of the Via Latina^ including the 

art between Rome and Tusoulam and the Albau HilU. A 

acetion of the same road further on was repaired by C, 

Calv tains 8abinua who triumphed for victories it^ Spain in 

LH. 2H, and whose name has been preserved by inseriptions 

I mQestones near Aquinum and Caainum, Corp* Inser. x. {j895, 

c. Tutemla^ an adj. forniefl like AqtiUannSf cf. n. on 

, The prose derivative la Tn^ulanus. 

58, caudida^ an alluaion to the name Alba wbieh the 
omans belje^ed was derived fro?n a white sow with a litter 
of thirty yoong that was fabled to have been found on the 
iite of the city ; see Virg. Atn, 8. 43 »qq. and Prop. 4. 1. 35. 
*Alba potens, albae an is omine iiata/ Fat -i^js* "^ ^^'t^ -, ^^^ 
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Cfit. AppL detinet keeps from his home in Rome. 

hosi buaineaa in the eoinitry. 

\5n. opibus^.tuia, see tx. t>n 51. glarea.,.ailei. This 
r&Fers to two different methoda of conatructing the upper 
aurfuGe of roatls. Where the traffic was heavy, great irre- 
gularly shaped blocks of bai?altic lava or other hard stone 
were accurately fittiitl together (si lice ateruere). Where the 
ti-affic waa lighter, gravel {glarea) was used and hannuered 
down till it wa^ smooth and hard (dura; glarea sternerej eL 
Livy 41. 27. 5 * censorea* (B^ 0, 174) * uias stemendaa siliee iji 
urbe, glarea extra urbem subatruendas niargiiianda»que (of 
providing ft aide walk) priim omnium locsauenaut,' apta, 
apt* would have been used in proae. 

62. ittoffeniuai * without stumbling.* Partieiplcs com^ 
poun<kd with negatives not unfrequently retain their full 
verbal force. aerua, this adj. is often used for the adverb 
iM the poets and Livy. 

tiS. nalaEft. It ia almost impossible to say whether the 
genius^ the god of the birthday ^ or the birthday itself in 
nieaut ; Ovid {Trlif. 3. 13) appears to confound the two, 
expression at lea^at, if not in thought ; &ee esp, w. 9, 10, 

(i4. candidier. White waa vh^ eolour of happinesia. 
Ovid^ ill celebrating his absent wife's birthday^ Tt^titt. 5. 
I'S sq, says * optiine tiatalis^ quaumis proeul al^unius, opto { 
candid us hue ueniaa disHimiliBfjue meo.' 



6 [1. X. 1-50] 

Ti bull us haa received or e?meota to re<^tv© a summons to 
active aervtee in the field* The only indications of the cir 
cumstances (and they are very slight) are to be found iij 
trahor, v. 13, and nerafm, v. 25. IrftJior would be moflt" 
appropriate to a combatant who waa following in aome oj/e*^ 
traiut and tierata (see the note) suggests a oarbaroua foe. 
Hence the occasion may be the eve of Messalia*s departure 
for the East (3)* From militias in v. 82 of that poem we may 
gather tnat TibuUus expected to see some fighting. ' 

ARtJtTMENT. 

Wliat a savage was the inventor of the sword ! (1 — 4). Yet 
li Iff w& and our greed of gold that ought rather to be blamed^ 



et 
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There was uo war m the days of yme : won 14 I hafi been 
living tiieii \ (9— I '2). Now I must go to battle, perhaps to 
death (13, 14). May the Lare« shield me now aa in mj child- 
hood (15, 10), Let them not take it anjiRs that 1 worship 
them in a humble form, I but maintain the eustonis of the 
good old days (17—24), If they grant me safe return, I will 
oHTei^ a rustic's grateful eaerificc (25—28). I^t others win 
glory in the field: let me Jigtcn to their stories of their 
vdour (29—32). How mad to meet Deatli l>efore our time 
(33, 34) and paaa to the dreary realms ljt:low t (35— SSL Far 
better to live to a ripe old age in the calm and cheerful 
country life (39—42). This be my lot and let Peace shower 
upon me all the biessinga she bestows (4o— 50). 

1. protulit * brought to light ' * invented ' ; cf. Cic. ArarL 
2. 1* 2 * art em memoriae quae turn prinium proferebatur * 
* the art of scientific memory (i.e. mnemonics) then iir«t 
discovered." 

2, uere * literally * as we say* ^TifrVias in Greek. 
ferreuB, i.*'. aa hard aa the iron weapon he invented ; of. for 
the jingle with firm Cic. ad Q. Fnifr. I, 3. 3 *quem egofeni3 
&e ferreus e complexu dimisi meo,^ 

4. It is not clear whether mortis nia means the road % 
wKith death comes, (for which cf. iVop. 2. 27. \ aq. 'At uos 
inoertam, mor tales, funeria horam | (luaeritis et f|ua sit njora 
aditura uia/) or the road to death as in Hor. CainH> 1- 28* 16 
'et calmnda aemel uia leti.' 

5. ftn gives a preferable alternative to that mentioned in 
V. 2 * or ia H not rather tlie cane that ? * The two clauses in 
this couplet arc contrasted. miser ^ unfortunate ' rather 
than ^guilty.' For mernit see on 10. 5. 

6. ferai. So Ovid introduces Pythagoras saying ^ primo- 

?|ua e eaede feranim | incalviif^^c putes niaculatum sanguine 
errum ' 3/f/. 15. 106 */. 

7- diuttls ' wealthy *, * enriching * ; of gold aa in Lygd, 13. 
J5; compare f(ii»VtVt*f Tib* 1. 1. 

8. fttg-iiLUH. * Beech wood? is often mentioned as the 
material of which drinking vessels were made in the olden 
times. Ov. FiiuiL 5* 322 ' terra rubens crater, pocula fugm 
erant' * of red clay was the mixing bowl, the cups of beech- 
wotkI/ Cf. Pliny jY.//. 16, 185 * Hence in olden times it '^ufta 
in repute for vessels as well ^aa \.B.\AftaY '^^T ^wtv»sv va^«- 
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an oftth til at he had touched none of the ^po\] except a 
beech wootl pitcher to sacrifice with/ adst&bat. The prep, 
lias the 3*Time force afi in * ai^case.' 

10* dm gregil 'the leadct of the flock ' is here the nhep^ 
h*ird ; so in the Cnhx, a poem attributed to Virgil, I* 175 (of 
a snake) * iiitlet itigena [ atUiei^um I'ecnbare dn^em gretiU^ ; 
usually it nif^an!^ the leading unimixl in the flock or herd, the 
ratii, he-goat, or bull, narias^ This epithet Ls choseti for 
the reason pointed out on 6. 4.5 n. uanae ontJf were not a 
desirable posseaision in themaelvea, 

! L Translate * 1 should have lived thr.n^ and neither " ; 
forem is used occasionally of an absolnte post as in Virg, 
A en. 3. 410 *haee loca digsihiissefenint cimi protenim utracjue 
telkis [ nn&./orfJ ' (where the graiiiniarian Serving notea the use 
aa peculiar). The imptr/. mihjujt^tim was used more freely in 
expTesaions relating to the past in old than in Claasieal Ijatin^ 
which preferred the phi perfect as a rule. So in wishes 
* utinam ill Sicilia perbiteres * {hadM died) ; PI. Ihtd, 49^^ 
after d, ib. 590 (with Sonnenacbein'?^ note). uif^U (ef. 
Cr. A pp. ) ia dm. after ttiatla ; rf. L \i. 2 ' poat tainen ea 
Tuisero triatia et asper, Ainor,' and SO. 18 (t^2), and for the 
sense 1. 4. 

I'X corde micante * with ^ beat nig heart' ; cf. Ov- Fft^f. ^J 
M *corrjtie timort imraf.' 

13. trahor. In trod. p. lesxiL qmij 'some' t its use in a 
principal sentence, thtnigh rare, in f[iiitc e(as.«!ica], occnrring 
in Cic, Livj, Lnc., etc* forsitan takea the snhj. in Cic, 

14. haesmra; cf, Virg. Am. 4. 73 (of ii strieken deer) 
' liaeret lateri letalis harundo/ latere. The side is 
mentioiietl aa the least protected part of a Tli:»nian soldier^s 
body. 

15. et * also/ It might have been omitted j nf. Crit. 
App. idem. The sense is * 'Be true to your past ; you 
rea^^ me when a chiJd ; keep me safe now.* When a 
person*3 condition or actions at one time are compared with 
niB condition or actions at another, the eomparisou is often 
emphasized by saying he is the same person, ifie /^ cf. 11» 
103 n. 

16. llie images of the T^res were in the Lfirninnm, a 
cuplxiarddike shrine (henee called uedeM in v. ^>) by the 
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17. itipite. The Larca wqro of raughly-hewu wood, like 
the HgurcB of TcniiinUB (I* 23 sq.) 

18. ueteriiani. Cf. 1. 42. 

l&. tflnuere Him woiLd kepc faith/ TKti Hubject| which 
is indefinite, is to he supplied ; ao in 2. 35. pauperd cultu 
*with humble adornDient.* For the adj* cf. L 37, which 
paijeage should lie compared with this, and for ihc abL cf. 19. 
1 1 * Tyria procedere palla.' 

2L placatas Vapi^eased,' i.e. *giacimis/ The participk 
marks the 8tate. libaueratr 1^ 26 n. unam collective 
'a bunch (or bunchca) of graf)c8/ Tib. ia spoakiiig of offeringa 
of the fruits of the earth. 

^M. spicea ierta^ L 20 n, mirfa, * garlands ' or 'fcBtooua* ' 
(from if^rsr^ * to fasten together') must l>e carefully distin- 
guished from coronae^ which ^verne circidar cJvaplets* 

23. ttoti compos. When his prayer hiia been granted, the 
head of the faiiijly and his da^ighter givn apccial thank'^ 
offerings, 

24. poat, ailv. of f»!ae?. with comes. purunij Z 35 w. 
The little maid haucls her father* a honeycomb as in Ov. Fti^^ 
2. GdI ^q. Mude i;bi tcr frnges mudios immi»it in iguea, j 
porrigit ijicisoa tilia paraa fauo^,' 

25. aerata, with hrom^ points or bcadB ; cf. Virg, Aen. 
11.606 * aanttum t[uatiens l^rpeia securim.' * llarbarous ' 

einies are referred to, stud tliis makes the mention of 

EG * siguiBcant ; for of course the Lares must tiiow 

_ it what euemiefl their protection is Invoked. T\w inhtm 

,nd other Roman weapons had long been made of iron. 

Lafea. Protection from tire enemy waa regarded us a special ' 

'unction of the Lares ; see the passage of Festug quoted 

"below and Prop. 3. 3. 11 * Hannilmlenujue Lares Romana 

sede fugantes.* 

26. liostia aocortling to the ancsients wuji derived from 
Atw^iW ; Oif. >W. 1. 335 sq. 'nictima qnae dextra cecidit 
uictrice nocatur. ] ho,^tihujj a douiitia hostla nomen habet.' 
Pest us : ' Hostia aacriHeium cjuod Laribus immulatur quod 
ab lUia hoslea arceri putahant.^ The verb, perhaps eadet., 
* shall be sacrificed / was in the Jiexameter whidi is lost, 
mitica ; not without point. Tibullus pictures himself as 

turned to his farm and the victim oa taken from his c>y«^ 
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9ty, pore us* From Hor. Gmnn. 3. 23. 4 and Sfirtn. 2, 
3* 165 we know that it wsis customary tci sac-rificQ a pig to 
the Lfircs. A pig was also a common thank -offering on 
retnming safe from war. Compare an old form of vow 
quoted % Aulus Gelliui* Nmlt^i AtL 16. 6, from Pompomua 
(a writer of Atellanae fabul»«) ' Mars, tibi uoueo fBctumm, ei , 
tinquani redierit, | bideute uerre.' 

27* pura, i.f.. white: cf. 24 n* sequar, the victim being 
led in front ; cf. 7* Hi myrto* Myrtle was sacred to the 
Lh'ires, Hor. Cami. 3. 23. 15. canistra, a fiat open basket 
to carry the cakes, meal, etc. to be used in the sacrifiec, 
caput &. 6 n. 

29. BIG * thua ' ; not by bringing home spoila at the risk ' 
of my life. 

30. Cf. Ov. Her, 3. 88 'et pr^me turbatos MaHe/atmUe 
uiros. * 

32, milea nom, in app. to the snbject of poml; ( alius), 
the * hero.' pingere. We should say * draw,* but Tibullus 
is thinking of red wine on a. white bofird. So Ovid pictures 
the aoldiers returned from the Trojan war dipping their 
fingers in their wine and drawing plans of the battles on the 
table, Her, 1. 31 itq. * at<iue allcjuis poaita monstrat fera 
proelia nicnsa, [ ping it et e?(igno Fergama tota mero.^ The 
procese is described by Tib. I. vi. 19*5. * digitoque liquorem 
I ne trahat et misn&ae ducat in orlx^ notas.' 

33 eq. ' What madness it is to summon Death before the 
time. He will come before we know it.^ 

34. imminet, m&r hovering over us. Death la often 
represented as winged. 

35. infra * below,' in the nether world, like Gk. icdrw. 
eulta ; cf. 1. 2. audax * bold,^ ^ fierce/ an epithet of 
dogs J cL Prop. 2. ISI, 2t> * audaces ipse monerc canes.* 
Cerberufl is not afraid of attacking anyone. So Stalini 
calls him Thehaid 6. 47t> * ianitor atrac | ivtji<iuidiui Lethes.^ 

3fi. turpis 'ugly.' To us the word seems inadequate to 
describe the 'portitor hoiTcnclus— teiribiU s^jnalore Charon.' 
Virg. A tit, 6, 29il, But bo altK> does audax as an epithet of 
Ccrherng^ 

37* pertuiLB fef.Crit. App, )*with eyeless sock e ts. ^ ^^r^ti-^ww 
lit, ' bored th rough / * with a hole iu it ' is here appUed to 
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the BocketsH from which the eyea have disappeared. Fvom 
this wo see thtj ineaning of Pi^op. 4, 7- 7 .^^. whtu'e ihe poet 
describes this iippearaiice of Cynthia's gho&t ' eosdein ha*>uit 
aecum f[\iibus est eluta capilloSj | coadeiii oculoa ; hiteri testis 
adnata fuit/ That m, Cynthia's hair and eyes were the ssinie 
as tMifore her body a^ as placed on the pynj ; only her drcisa 
was hucned. The ninbra m often regarded as little better 
than a skeleton in appearance. It is called omm. fortna 
'bu 144. geniB. For this use cf, Ov. Met. 13. 561 wfj/ digitoa 
in perfidfi lumina tiondit | expellitque f/eHii oculos,' r<jr the 
abl. of d^criptioa a^e n, on *2tJ above, 

38» pallida t^rba * wan crowd. ' of ghoata. 

39, q^nin potiu^ lefcrii back to vv* 29— 3 h laudandua 
'ft hero.^ There is an allusion to the application of luftSt 
laitdare to military services. How much worthier of being 

^^ * decorated' (as we might say) la the man of peace than 
^ft'the fioldier. Cf, Sail Jwj, 54. hie. This ijuantity is rare 
^^in e|>ic and elegiac writers* The only other examples in 
!' olaaaicaL poets appear t-o be three in Lucr. (2, 387^ ltl6fi : 6, 

9) and two in Virgil {Aen. 4, 22^ (5, 791)- parata ia the 

participle of jxirart to ' get. ' 

40, occupat^ ' overtakca * ' surprises ' ua. Hor. Ep. 1. 20, 
17 tf<7. ^ hoc fjuoque to monet ut pvieros elenionU^ docentcm | 
occuptt extremis in uicis balba ^jie^^Ma.* pigra^ ef, 1, 71- 

; 43L The wife is preparing a warm bath for her tired hua- 

band J of. Hor. Epod. 2. 43 sq. * uxor uf.'tustia exstruat 1 ignis 

I foe urn I laa^i sub adiientum uiri,' 
43, eapat i& probably aec. of part concerned as in 28. 
canii' cojii is an adj. used as a nuhst-, rapUli being 
understood. The recollection of this prevents it from having 
another adj, agreeing with it in proao. 
44. prisci ' old tinies ^ when 1 ws^ a l>oy. 
4Ji. ittterea^ *,^, till 1 am old, oandidft * bright and 
|fair.' Peace glistens like her robes i cf, vv. 67^ 08 of this 
ipoern ' at nobis, Pax alma ueiii, ^picainqiic teneto i perrtuat 
i«t potnis caitdidus ante simis.^ 
41*. aratnros, i,e. ut arent. cnraa * curved ^ made an aa to 
£t^ the ariitnals^ necks. 
47 f^g- Peaee^ as a goddeaa, is said to do what is done in 
times of peace. Here the senae ia that the vineyards are so 
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fraitful that the wine which a ma« has stored in his cellars' 
ifl aunioient for hia aona. eandidit, i.e. in the amphorc^i or 
in c^di, lh<3 namea of the large earthenware vesaels in which 
wine was kept; cf. Ovid, -4- A. 2. (jlK> .^7, * mihi fimdat 
anitum I consulibua priacla cotidita testji me rum ' (an imita- 
tioti of this patiaage). 

49. nitant 'glitte^,' oppo^d to nisting. So Ov. saya 
FasL 4. 927 ^q. ^sarcnla uudc duruaque bidena et iiomer 
adimcuSj | niris opes, iiiteant ■ inqiiinet arma situs, ^ 

50. in tenebriff, tying uncared for in some dark corner. 
MiluM whieh is the verbal aubst. from sliiere^ to leave a tiling 
where it ia, prope^^ly means * leaving alone \ * neglecting * and 
then is used of the consequencea of such neglect. 



7 [II- J- 1-06]. 

The aubject of this piece m not its often said, the A% 
^in., which took place in May, but the Stmi^ntitme Fer 
a movable rustic festival which Ovid describes (FaM 
657 — 704) juat before sonnething happcuing on the 117 th of 
January, Ovid's language there agrees nnniistakably with^ 
that of TibuUus, and winter is clearly indicated m v^ 21 sg< j 

All hush 1 It iu the day of salenm purification for tli«_ 
country. Let us see that we and all belonging to ua pay per- " 
feet honour and rcvereoee to the rural Gods (i^lt2). As the 
bright proeessioD move^ to the altar, we utter our prayer* 
' Gods of our sires ^ we ipurify our fields and the dwellers in 
them, and pray you to banish all mitfchief from our borders 
and grant us every kind of increase ' (I3~24j. My prayer is 
heard : see the favouring signs in the vietim^s liver (25, 2B}. 
How is the hour for feasting and tipsy merriment. Let our 
toast \m onr absent frictiiT Messalla (27 — ^2). May the 
glorious generalise here in spirit to approve myhjmn of thanks- 
giving to the country gods {33—S6). To them we owe all tlie 
diaeo verier that have lightened the burdens and oivilized 
the life of men (37—66). 

I. faneat * hush/ At the beginning of every sacrifice all 
present were bidden /dwert Hngtti^t *-^. t* speak only fa\*our- 
able words, or to say nothing of 111 omen. Tbiii wtLs prsa- 
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tically a request for silence, which is what fauerey with or 
without Ihiguis, means in this connexion. So Greek ev^t^/ueti'. 

2. extat, somewhat stronger than est would be. It im- 
plies that the custom is still a living one. 

3. uua * clustering grapes.' eomibus. The horns with 
which Bacchus is frequently represented are symbols of the 
productive power of nature. 

4. spiels. Ceres is to wear the wreath of ears of corn 
(spicea corona 1. 20). 

5. luce poetical for die. requiescat, cf. Ov. (quoted 
below). 

6. snspenso hung up on a stake or palus, as we learn from 
Ov. Fast. 1. 663 sqq. a passage imitated from this ; * state 
coronati plenum ad praesepe, iuuenci ; | cum tepido uestrum 
uere redibit opus. | nisticus emeritum palo suspendat ara- 
trum : | omne reformidat frigida uulnus humus. | uilice, da 
requiem terrae, semen te peracta, \ da requiem, terram qui 
coluere, uiris.' 

7. iugis. The day's work of ploughing is supposed to 
have begun already. 

8. plena full of provender. The oxen are to be decked 
and have a share in the festivities too. 

9. omnia sint operata deo. The best Latin writers 
appear to use operatus only of present time * attending to ', 
* engaged with ' whether in a general sense (cf. v. 65 below) 
or in the special one of * worshipping a deity ' as here and 
in other places; e.g, Virg. G, 1. 339 * sacra refer Cereri 
laetis operatus in herbis.' A dat. is added to the person or 
thing to which one devotes oneself. non for ne. This use 
is found in a few passages of Augustan poetry. nlla, 
any woman. 

10. imposuisse. For the tense cf. 1. 11 n. 

14. pnris. The hands must be clean before the holy water 
for the lustration is touched ; cf. Soph. 0. G. 469 «g. (quoted by 
Schulze) TrpwTov fitv Upas t^ aeipvTov xoas I fpi}>^s ivtyKov, 5t* 
bffidov x^ip»*' 6iy<av. The water now mentioned is used not to 
cleanse but to sanctify ; cf. Ov. Fa^t. 5. 435 ' cumque manus 
pura^ fontana perluit unda, | uertitur ' ; ib. 4. 778. 

16. post, as in 6. 24 ; cf. ib. 27. 
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17. Aa we learn from Ovid F, 1. 669 there was a purifi- 
cation of the village or pariah (pa^i ktslratio) nt the time of 
this festival* 

19. eludat meftienif mock the reaper j mtssis Is properly a 
verbal noun and meatiis ' cuttiDg.* Afejfjs^m ffd was used as 
the perf. of mdo. fallacibTiB, f*e. bladea of corn without 
grtvin ; cf. Virg, (/. L '^26 ' illoa ] exspectatA &egea uaaia 
eluait auciiia** 

21. nitidus 'aleek' or 'spruce,' Properly of animaJs r 
good condition witli glossy coat, plenis * f^U of seed ' 
aemenie pBracla, aa Ovid says, Fmt, 1, 667- So ib. 4. 034 ha. 
speaks of * tellua plena*' 

"22. The sense is : He will Jteep iip a good fire — a mark 
prosperity. 

23l tmba uemarum * a troop of honieliom siavea.' n*^i-nfi^ 
which appears to have been a Sabine word, as we gather from 
the Indications in Festus appeal a to have meant origiDally 

* born on the estate,' * qui m uillia uere uati,' or generally 

* bom at home,' ' native born,' as opposefl to ' imported.^ As 
most of these alaves would l)e young, tt^nui often signifies 
^ * yonng slave bom at home ' for which v.emiula is tlie more 
correct expression. Such slaves were often treated as foster* 
children and allowetl a good deat of liberty ; ami hence, 
^leniUis came to mean ' pert,' * liaucy/ eattiri, lit. ' fuU/ * well 
fed/ and so * well to ^.* bona Bigna * welcome signs 
cf. 11, 83, Fo^ the general senae cf, Hor, Ejtod* 2, tS sq^ 

* uemas ditis ex amen domos | circum renitlentis Laresf 

24, This refers to children's games (ci S, 22), one of which 
was building with sticks or bricks, Hor. Senrt. 2. 3, '247 

* aedificare casas, plosiello adiuugere mureSt' ante means 
Mn front of the fire' (22). 

At this point the body of the victim is &uppc»sed to be 
opened and it« liver exammed by the haruspex (11. 13 u*J, 

25* ementnra precor * my pray era will lie reali^^d,' 
eztiB. €xta which s^ems to have bi^en a word of the prieste 
(the common term being ni^era) means the higher (or upper J 
internal organs, heart, lungs^ liver, etc., and ia therefore 
not the £ame as Ibe EIng. * entrails/ whieh includes the 
bowels, 

''M. iiutiti& 'prophetic* used as an adj,, as in 16. 5,' 
fibra. The^^bra^ are divisions or lobes of the liver of whieh, 
according to the medical writer CelauSj there were four* 
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27 sq. fomdBos 'anioky/ The apotheca, or storeroom, 
where tiic oldtr wines were kept, wa^ in s,n upper part of the 
house, to whieh the snioke would easily penetrate. It was 
hence called Jtimarium or Eiiioking room. This * smokiug ' 
helped to ripen the wine. Cf. the passage of Hor. quoted 
below. Falemcu* We mnat understand cadm from cado. 
neterift consnli^, i.e. of an old vintage, as we should 
say* Chia. The sweet wine of Chios was mixed with the 
rough wine of Faleruum to make a better drinkin|r * blend ' ; 
cL Hor» Serm. L 10* 24 aq^ * at sermo lingua coneinnuB 
utraque | Fuauior, nt Chio nota &i commix ta Falemi eat/ 
tdnohct^ The ctwit- were eloued by plugs of cork, sealed with 
pitch ; cf» with the whole passage Hor. Garni. 3. 8» 9 ^q. 
•hie diea anno redenute festnsi corticem adatrietem piee 
demouebit | amphorae famum bibere institutoe | consule 
TuUo/ 



^^int 



^■bal 



29. nina 'drinking/ The plural m poetical; as is the 
rn of the whole phraae, for * diea celehretnr iiiuo.' So in 
51 * trahant Hamiae eonuiiiia testae ' is poetical for * ei 
uia trahantur Satniis testis/ m&dere, a rather famil 
expression for being ' tipsy ^ ; ef. 0. 8- Cf. the usual na 
for water-drinkers ' aicci ' or * dry men/ The subject of 1 



turn 

9. 51 * trahant Hamiae eonuiiiia testae ' is poetical for * eon- 
uiuia trahantur Samiis testis/ m&dere, a rather familiar 

name 
the 
infinitive is indefinite. 

30. mhor *a thing to hlush for/ male ferre ' to earrj 
e-a feet ill/ i.e. to walk unstcaiUly. 

3L bene Messallam * good health to MessaUa,' The ace. 
appears to depend on i^o/tre sM^eo, which is to be supplied 
in thought ; cL Ov. Fast. 2. (>37 * et *' bene uob, patriae liene 
te pater op time, Caeatr " dicite/ The dat. * bene MesK£illae ' 
(sit) could have been used. 

32. aiitgula ^erha * each word/ an exaggeration but a 
tural one. To interpret in the aenae of * each g^ied's 

ordis ' would be very flat, 

33. See introd. to h, triamphiij n. on 3. 3. 

34. intoniis. Till jt.c, 300 the Eomaus wore their hair 
long, when J as Varro tells us^ de re rustka 2. Ih JO the first 
hair- dresser came from Sicily to Rome j cf. Uv* Fiist. 2. 30 
* hoe apud iHlaiiaOH nomen habeb&t auQfiJ auis^ 5- 56 n. 

35. Tibullua Invokes the favour and pre^tmcie of MeaE^ma 
thougli he were a god. 
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36. a^ricolii caelitiliivB ; uf. 5. 27, The cleitks involved i] 
the Fasti 1 {L<\) are 7'erra and Cere«, who are afldre^setl in 
V. 675 sq. aa * coiisortes ope r is por quaa cort'ecta uetustas 
queniaciue glina uictn est utiliorif! ciHw.' 

37. niU * human life' or * progress.* Cf Pliny *V.//. 1 
74 *panetn ex hortleo antiqiiis uaitaUim niia cUmimnit.' 

3S. queniB...glftiide. The poets often tell how men fetl 
on acorns before the discovery of com. CL Ov. FtiM, Uc. and 
Am. 3. HI. 9 *eed glatidem tjuercuK, omcula pruna, fere)>atit : | 
hiKJc er!*t et teiieri c^espitua hcrlia cjbtm. 1 prima CertMS docuit 
turgescere semen in agris, | fake colorataa 8ul>&eicuitqu^ 
nomas*' 

30. illi, 'they* Fr, U4<; but AjV in v. WJ. pruauni, thoy' 
Uiiight for tho first timej whereas primi in v, 41 nieans they 
were tho first t-o tciUih. Here eitiier expression is eorreet* 
tifilliB. The primitive roof, wooden beama eoycred with 
green leaves, 

43. pomus. Latin most iiaually distingviishes the fnut^ 
tree from the fruit by making tho tree feui. nriii Llie fruit* 
ncnti, H<> piruH, * peartree, ' ;>jVMm *pear^i cem^iM* reruHUtk. 
But the distinction is not seldom neglected especially by the 
poets, t.g, p&ma 1, IB. 

44. inrigu&A. hirigo baa two uses, {a) of the irnrjiitoi*^ 
hriiiij ivfUer to 3, place, f^.f/. Vir^, G. 4. 115 ; (7>) of the Mrefntt 
itself, to tmitK Accorditigly inrifptitH^ which is used as its 
part, {mrigtituii), means (a) * wrought to water* na hero and in 
Vlrg. O. 4. 32 ^ inrigfiiimiiii^ bibaut uiolaria fontem ' and {h) 
* watered ' {of the place); cf. Prop. 1. 20* 37 ^ et eircui 
mrig7iQ surg^sbant lilia prato.* 

45. anrea. Wc have gathered from S. 24 that the estate 
of Ti bull us grew a light -colon red grape* 

4^. Nothing is more coinnion in ancient writing than for 
a thin^ to receive the name of tJie condition orqualiLy which 
it prtxtncea. Hence water is etiHcd mhrkt, and wine Jicrftrtim 
■ free from care' for which we should say * care-dispelling ' ; 
cL Ovid A, A. h 2'M 'cura fugit multo tlihiiturq 
rnero.* 
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47. lideriB Hhe 
sideris esse niger/ 



cf. Ovid A. A. 
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48. annna * every year * would be in prose an adv., quo- 
tannis. For the adj. cf. iiemo in the next verse and 7. 33 n. 
comas * its yellow hair,' of the ears of com : cf. Ovid quoted 
on 38. 

49 sq, refer to the art of bee-keeping. Honey was of 
the first importance to the ancient Romans as they had no 
sugar. flores, to be understood literally. According to 
Pliny Nat. Hist. II. 16 the bees used flowers to strengthen 
the propolis which was the third layer or foundation of the 
comb * e uitium pOpulorumque mitiore commi crassiores iam 
materiae odditis Jhrilnis nondum tamen cera sed fauorum 
stabilimentum.' So in § 20 'aliae flores adgenmt.' Similarly 
Virgil G. 4. 39 mentions flowers, * fucoque et floribus oras | 
explent collectumque haec ipsa ad munera gluten ' and ih. 
250 'floribus horrea texent,' and, (in a place which TibuUus 
may have been thinking of,) 54 * purpureosque metunt flores 
et flumina libant j summa leues, which cannot possibly be 
understood of the pollen of flowers. alued, a spondee by 
synizesis, cf. Orphid 25. 21. This synizesis was necessary (f 
the word was to come into elegiac verse as the elision of the 
last long vowel of a cretic (- ^ -) before a short vowel was 
objectionable to the Roman ear. 

51 . adsidno . . . aratro, i. e. adsidue arando. satiatus ' when 
he had had his fill,* cf. //. 11. 87 tird t iKopiaaaTo x^^po^s | 
rdfiycoy Sovpea /jMKpd (of a woodman). 

52. certo...pede *with fixed feet', i.e. in metre ; cf. 5. 38 
and 11. 112. 

53. satnr, 23 n. modulatus * composed.' 

54. diceret sc. carmen, *chaunt* it. omatos, as de- 
scribed in rr. 59, 60. 

55. minio Wermllion' 'cinnabar.' The rustic painted 
himself red in honour of the dav. Pliny N.H. 33. Ill men- 
tions as a custom of antiquity that the same substance Avas 
used to colour the face of Jupiter's statue on feast days and 
the bodies of generals when they triumphed, while it was 
also employed to mix with the ointments used at triumphal 
banquets. 

56. ixiexperta...ab arte * with unpractised skill' ; cf. 8. 4. 

57. huic, agricolae. memorabile mirnnB. Thou^KK^^ix. 
says A.P, 2S0 'uilem certauit ob bitexwtt."* %. ^'jpw^ <s^fi5cv 
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' ftom n full pen.' The goat for the prize was proviiled (nol 
doubt for aome consideration) by one of the wealthier farmei-s. 
onile is a pen for goats aa w^LL aa a &hi^i>p-p«ii, Ov. Met, 13. 
827^7* *sant fetura mi nor, tepid is in ouilibus agni, 1 sunt 
qnoque par aetas aliis in ouilibtis haedi.' The poeta pre- 
lernjd it to the more exact term *capHle,* 

58. dux pecoriB hirtns, V.^. hirntA. So Ovid uaca dn,v 
gre^h of ^ ram, Ov^. Met. 5. 3^27 ^cluxfjuc g regis* dixit * fit 
luppjter untie reciiruia | nunc qnotjue forinatus Libya est 
enm cornibus Hammon ' ; cf.ikl. 311 and Am. 3. 13* 17. 
For hirtwi as an epithet of goats see Virg. G. 3. *2S7, Ov, 
MfJ. 13* 927- auxerat * brought increase to' by purcimsing 
the favour of the gods* For the reading adopted see Cr. 
App, 

61. ^zMbitura. In the sense of ' producing \ * causing,* ] 
'exhihere' was a word of everyday life and W&a nearly always | 
used of diiiagrf^eabk things ; e.g. ex hi be re negotiuin, nwlest- 
iam. Hence its use liere naa a humorous effect. 

6*2. liLoida * shining white ' ; cf 5^ B n. Propertius applies ' 
the word more ttppropriately to lilies 3, 13. 29 * nunc u tolas 
tondere manu, nune mixta referre | lilla iiimiueoa lucida per 
calathoa, ^ 

O aq, Cf. Ov. Am. L 13. S8 nq. * tu cnm feminei possinb ' 
c«s^a,re laborea [ lanifica.m renocjas ad sua pensa man urn.* 
penia. The worvl for wool to be spnn into yarn. It was 
weighed when given out by the inistreaa and weighed again 
when made into yam, and the two weights had to agree or 
the ' spinster ' was punished. coins, the diRtaff, in which 
the wool was held while it was being spun. It liiul a stem 
which w^as fastened into the f;pinner*s girdle, faana, the 
spindle, a stick of about a foot long which was twirled 
In the fingers, and as it turned, twisted the separate fibres of 
the w^ool into yarn or thread. 

65. aliqma ; cf. 6. 23 and the dmilar use of Tts in Gk. 
The Eng. idiom, however, ia to use * the,' not 'a/ in such 
cases, or else the indefinite plur. * wcav'ers.' Minemae, dat. 
with operata ; see v. 9 n. For the sense of Minenm. cf. Ov. 
Mef. 2. 33 (quoted on 2. 87}. 

66, oantat. So T]>higenifl (Eur fph. Tanr. 222 sqq.) tells 
how she sang of Hera and Pallas at the loom, a pnlio 
fCr. App.) latere. The loom clatters from or with the , 



^ TLi. 58^66 m V 

movement of the loom weights. These were used to keep ^H 
^^ the threfulw of the wftrp tight (iSencca, Ep. 90. 20^ where ^H 
^H they are cjilled pondeni] and W hen the batten or comb {pe{!len) ^H 
^H was used to dvivo the threads of the woof together to make ^M 
^H the fabric close and firm, they would strike and clatter ^H 
^H together. They are here called /«ferejf, because they were ^H 
^H made of ferra cofla or Uiked clay and in shape they were like ^H 
^Ktriaugidar bricks. Compare the illuHtmlion l)elow with that ^H 
^^ showing the loom weiglita on p. 2G. Vot the collective ^H 

singular el 11, 31, 2. 87 notea ; for pelio 1. 4 n. ^H 
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^^^ concrete w^^ f^ed ^iUi biick bhowiiig trLuigukr Uvifi,^*, ^^^^H 

^^^ 8 ^^1 

^^^BBl birthday poem to Comutn^f a niarricrl friend of the ^^| 
^^Hp^ Introd. pp. XX,, xxviii. n. :i ^H 

^H Peace, all ! Cornuttis' birth -fipirit iu combg tfl receive hie ^H 
^H birthday offering. Quick, Cormitvis I (1—8). Put up the ^H 
^H prayer that be is all readiness to grant (by this time heaven ^H 
^H knows it well) that thy wife*s precious lave may e^ er l)e ^H 
^H thine (9—16). Look ! a sign to ^ell thee thy prayer vs^l\te^x4. ^H 
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1. bona Uftrbft, words of goo<i omen only ; cf. v. 2 and 
7. 1 note. ucnit ad orafl, cit IL 0. In III. xi. {IV. v.) IJ 
fiq. the birth'Spint of Cerinthvi^is asked to abaodon C/s altar 
if be is uofaitbftd Ui Bulpicia ; * tunc precor infidos, aatictc, 
relinqne focoa*' 

3l odorei, ^.{i- cinnatnomuni, caeia. 

4. Cf, Virg. O. L 57 * India niittit ebur, mo^^es sua ^^r 
Salidfi (n tnljc in Arabia) ; CatuU. 11. 5 *Arabesue rnoUt^^ 
The West, m always ready to call the East effeminate. 

5* honored, i.a. sftcrifice ; cf. 6. 53. The MSS. bav 
Dantas adsit ^iib lengthening in aiisis ; but sec IntttKlJ 
]i. X X X i i . an d C tit/. A pp . 

G, deoorent baa an imperative senae ; see 1. 4 n. 

7. pure, 2. 25 n. 

8, Tlve GenhiB ia believed to eat hk fill of cake, and get 
tipsy with the wine. 

12. edidioiABe * have leamt by he^rt.' They have heard 
it »o often, 

13. maluerifl. For the thought cf, Hor, Gnrm. 2. 
21—21 (ipiotefl in Cr. App. on 14. 24). 

15. tibi, ac. maJ tie ri/^. Pnr the position of the dative ci 
Prop. 1. 34 Mq. 'ct qnocumque moilo miduit cs&e mca | qtiam 
Mhi Hotatnc regtiutn utitua Hip|>{xlaniiac.^ gemmarniB 
For this gen. after qnicqnid cf, 9. 14. Indis dai. 

16. The pearl fiaheriea iii tho Red Sea were famous. 

17. cadunt * fall out/ * happen/ that is * be realbsed ' 
cf. 4. 85 n. The metaphor is frfjiii dice ; cf, Tei'. Adffjih, 
4* 7* 22 (74(1) J1P97. * ita luta est hominiim quatsi quom 
hidasi teflscria | si ill ad quod maxume opus est iaetu, non 
cadit, I illnd f(uod ceeidit fortrC, id arte ut eonjigas/ We 
have a similar metaphor from cards in Hum up/ 

18. flana. V el low was the nuptial colour and so th< 
colour of the bride's veil and her shoes. Hence in Catullus 
(68. 134) Love wears a sadron-eolotiFed tunic *crocina can- 
didus in tunica.' coniiigio * spouse '~ ^conimji' i m 18. 7 

19. tarda, as piffra a 40. 

30. infieiat 'change the colour^; here * bleach ^ I. vi 
42 'cum uetui! in fee it eana senecta caputs ^ 
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21. ualeat, i.e. rata sit * be realized,' cf. Tib. I. iv. 23 
* uetuit pater ipse tialere, \ iurasset eupide quicquid 
ineptus amor.' haeo-.-auis 'this omen'; cf. Plaut. uas. 
616 (3. 4. 26) * qiiu ego hunc amorem mi esse aui dicam 
datum ?' 

22. turba 'band' of children, as in Prop. 4. 11. 76 'ilia 
meorum | omnia erit collo turba ferenda tuo' where appar- 
ently it can only mean three at the most. Compare Stat. 
Ach. 1. 9()9 * turba sumus ' (Achilles, Deidamia, and one child), 
nouella * young,' the regular country word for ^o?(n^ animals, 
vines, etc. This diminutive, which like so many other such 
drove out the Latin word from which it was formed, has 
produced the Fr. nouvel. tuos. It is very characteristic 
of Tibullus to think of the little children as playing near 
the image of the God and under his protection. Compare 
6. 15. 



9 [II. HI. 1-58 (62)] 

Nemesis, the second mistress of Tibullus, had been carried 
oflF by a rival lover to his estate in the country, and the poet 
was left lamenting. The time was the late autumn, as we 
see from the allusions in the poem 3-8, and in verses 61 
(e5)sqq. 

at tibi, dura seges, Nemesim quae abdncia ab urbe, 

persoluat nulla semina terra fide, 
et tu, Bacche tener, iucundae consitor uuae, 

tu quoque deuotos, Bacche, relinque lacus. 

As said in the Journal of BhUology, vol. 26 (1899), p. 187 : 
'The time of Nemesis' removal to the country coincided 
with one of the most important dates in the ShephercPs 
Calendar^ the commencement of the operations of ploughing 
and sowing. The operations took place towards the close 
of the year, the exact time of course depending on the 
weather. With this accords the allusion to viticulture in 
the next couplet (above) and the following one * hand 
impune licet formoms tristibus agris | aMere ; non iaiidi 
sunt tua miuita, pater,' the important work of ablaqueatto, 
or digging round the roots of the vine, being performed 
late in October,' 

\ 
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My Nemesis has fled into the country and Veniia and Cupid 
are gone with her too. Love hide me follow and endure any 
labour to be at her side (1—10)* So did Apollo when he 
tended the herfls of Ad me tun and cared naught for toil or 
dmomfort or what the world might say (11— &), ..... 

L uillae. Not 'villas^ bat large 'country houses'; 
uUicim—owT *farm bailiff",^ 

2. ferreus * iron-hearted ' ; 6> 2, 

3. latoi fCr. App. ) ^ broad \ * open/ a very commoi 
epithet of agri, arua [ cf- Virg* G. 2. 468, who speaks of 
Matis otla fnndia.' The vastness of the Roinau iatiftmdia 
ia well known. 

4. aratoria. Love is Bometimes represented on ancle 
gems as driving the plough. 

5. dam (Cr. App.), N.L.P. 411 (c), R, 1668. 

6. ueraarenL The tense implies that Tibullua does not 
hope to see his miatres3 in the country ; at the end of this 
poem he writes * si clausa mea est, si copk rara uideudi,^ 
hidente. The hoe (1. 11 n.) ia for tiirnm^ the soil of the 
vineyard, A pi}iqtt^ ^fum Wfis considered good for vines, 
Virg. iL 2. 184 sqq. 

7. ourmum refers to the plough -handle or plough -tail 
(huHs). He ropeal^fl the idea at the end of the fx>em ; 
* ducite: tu! imperium ftoniinae mdcfihimus «^/ro^.' 

8. smhigtint 'break up', * turn up.* aterilei. BrooJ. 
cattle were not used for ploughing. eereuda * for thifl 
sowing*' These operations were about to hegin^ ■ 

&* graciles ' slim,^ and therefore finsuited to hard work. 
Gxureret, for the subj* see N.L.P. 4D2 {and footnote), R. 1744. 

10. pujsala ' blister"' is often wrongly a)>elt pustida. 

12. profaeruDtae- For the place of -we cf. 1. 4tl. 

13. Cf. Ov* Hm\ 5. 149 ^uiemiseram quod amor non eat 
medicahilifj her Ins.' Apollo was a physician ('Air(iAX« 
TTflttiffoj) i but he could not heal him self. 

14. qmdquid.artis * all the resources of the healing 
art ^ ; cf. 8. Kt n, nicerat ia out of place, as it belongs Ui 
the prlnmpni elanse j ct notes on I. 21, 51. 
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15. ©speller e ' drive out ' to pasture. 

1G» docnistef taught men how to mix. coagula * curdling 
siihsitaoee/ e.tj. rennet. Tlie word h derived from <^o +afjere 

* drive together * ; to ^ be curdletl ' 13 coiVe* 

18. mixtU} ahL sc, cotujulvi, obriguisse. When com- 
pounded with neuter verbs ob often ssignilies a change of 
estate. Another didtia- ia to be supplied with the infin. 

19. fisctlla, a small basket mft^le of wickerwork or rushes. 
It was specially used for holding a sort of eheeee umde with 
curdled cream* called ricofta by the modern Italians 5 Rich 
l>iet* Antiq, H,r. Rich tnenttons that one of these with the 
cheeHO iti it has been found at Pompeii, The word 13 a 
diminutive oi ^^jfrifm. detexta ; ef. Virg, EcL ?, *!l Jig.^ 
wliere the same kind of basket if? referred to^ ' qiiin tu aliquid 
saltem potiua fpiorutn indiget usus, j uhninibus mollique 
paras detexere lunco ? ' 

20. ran uia a *wide* or 'free paaaage/ per nexui 

* through 'or * lietween the interlacinga ' of the ruBhes ; ()v. 
FmL 4. 770 *dantnive uiam liquido uimina facta seta* 
aero, the whey. 

21. uitulam gestante. Apollo carries the sick or strayed 
calf as the shepherd in 1. 14 the lamb or kid. 

22. iOror, Duina, 

2!1. aiiLBae ; du'mdar is to be supplied from the previous 
couplet. Tills will account for the mood of caneret^ though 
in poets and Livy dttm, * while,- oeeafiionally take« the «ubj. 
imperf. like cum j cf. Virgn O. 4. 457 ^fff. ' ilia qnideni 
dum te fn^ret per flumina praeceps | immanum aiiLc pedes 
hydrnm moritnra puelta | ieniantem ripas alta non uidit in 
herba.^ 

24. docta, the favourite epithet of the pcct in T^thi, as 
(TOffni^ ' jujifted " ill (rreek and * in&pired ' in KngUf^h. 1 1 
re Beets faithfully the unnrigmal and artificial character of 
moat Roman poetry. 

2!^. trepidis^ . ^rebua. It is not clear whether this fa 



trepidia. . .rebus, 
abl, * in their troubled ffjrtonea " or dat. In Virg. 
^ ueuimus bine lui^sis quaeHitniii orat^mla rebus* 
here imitate^]) there in a similar doubt. 

2fi. inrita ' disappointed j* re inftrffi,. 



a. 4. 448 
(perhapfl 
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27* hoirere, of haiistioking out in diaortlcr | ef. L is, 14 
' uenlia hoLrida facta conift/ 

28. nonerea^ Juno. 

30. This is virtoally a conditional statement and confeaiiml 
a use of a historic tense of the subjunctive which, though [ 
perfectly coirect, la seldom found. UBimlly these tensetj 
ioiply that the events referred to did not take place. Butj 
thftt is not the ease here. Had TibuUus used the indicativCj ' 
anpinebtt/^.^qtiaere^ffaJy he would have been understood t^rnean 
thftt someone actually did see Phoebusj and this he wishes 
to avoid. So in Livy 34* 9. 3 ^jnh'^retttr qui {-quiJiqitiit} 
tuui centerf/ — quae Tfmexmtidaretnr,* qttaereret, i.a. Would 
have asked where was the long hair of Fhoebius. Qnaerere^ 
like reqtdr^r^. (1. 41), is to look for souiething that is noti 
tbcre ; cf. Ov* Fa»t. 0. tJO" *quaentur in scaena caua tibia*' 

Z\. Dfiloit like Dejphit a famous seat of Aptjllo's worship. 
Python, or Pi/lho^ the ohl name of Delpjii, used especially of ^ 
the sanctuary of Apollo where the Fythiaj or priestess, j' 
littered the oracles. 

,12. Cf. Ov. A. A. 2. 239 * Cynthius Admeti uaceas 
pauisse Phcraeas | fertur et in parua deiitnissc casa.^ 

33. felieeB olim. * Hajipy the nicn of olden days when../ 
In this elliptical exprea.^ion felke^ appears to he the aee, 
of exclamation. Cf. [Ov.] i/er. 19. Ill ^ felices iLlas, snal 
quas privesentia nosse | crimina ueraiabct, falsa ti mere ue tat. *1 
(N.L.P, 131), 

35* fftbula * a hvword * ; cf. Prop* 2. 24. 1 * tn ijuererii 
cnin Hia tarn noto fabula libra ? ' ille, Apollo. 

36. The sense is, one who fondly loves hi^ m^stres^ would 
rather be a byword than a lovele^sa dejty, dfius sug- 
gests tltat a god in love will not thiuk of hia goiFs rank* 
Nothing seems to he gained by making tltun the subject VqJ 
mnuidf a.? some interpreters do. 

37, 38. For these lines which are incomplete in sense sae 
Cr. App. 

11 III. 30-62 (35-58). 

39 iqq. A complaint on the rapacity of his age* 

if n wad ays, love ifi nothing, and greed and luxury everything 
(it*spit^ aU the erjls that they brin|^ in their train (39 — 5fJJ^ 
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Oh, that Nemesis wei-e content with a humble mode of life ! 
But, as it is, alas, I must seek by pillage all I can to gratify 
her costly whims (51 — 62). 

39. praedam * rapine ' used in a verbal sense ; cf. Lucr. 
5. 1082 * et quom de uictu certant proerfacque repugnant (of 
birds who are fighting against being robbed of a fish they have 
caught). Bo spoil is used in Shakespere ; cf. my note in 
Silua Maniliana p. 38. In 50, however, the word is used in 
the ordinary way. 

40. est operata, in a present sense, * causes ', * eflfects ' (7. 
9 n. ) ; cf. Aetna 383 * magnis operata rapinis | fiamma micat 
latosque mens exundat in agros.' 

41. cinxit, cf. Virg. Aen. 11. 536 *nostris nequiquam 
cingitur armis.' The word is commonly used of the sword. 

42. mors propior, i.e. ac<;elerated death ; cf. Hor. Carm. 
1. 3. 32 sq. *8emotitiue prius tarda necessitas | leti corripuit 
gradum' and 6. 4. uenit, which goes closely with hinc, 
is to be supplied with cruor and caedes. 

43. uago ' tossing ', ' restless * ; 12. 3. geminare, by add- 
ing the perils of war to the perils of the sea as is explained 
in the pentameter. Cf. Ov. Pont. 1. 2. 15 vg. * qui, mortis 
saeuo gemitieiU ut uulnere caiman, \ omnia uipereo spicula 
felle linunt.' The subject of the inf. is indefinite, 'man- 
kind.' 

44. dabiis * unsteady', 'rocking'; cf. Ov. A, A. 2. 516 
*nec semper dubias adiuuat aura rates.* 

45. obsidere, here not to * beset ' but to * occupy,' to plant 
oneself on ; cf. Virg. Aen. 7. 334 'Italos obsidere finis.' 

46. pascat * graze'; cf. Virg. Aen. 11. 319 sq. *uomere 
duros I exercent coUes atque horum asperrima pa^cunt.^ The 
compound depascere is more common in this sense. 

47 sq. externus, such as those mentioned in 15. 13 sqq. 
tumaltu abl. of accompaniment * scaring the city.' The files 
of waggons carrying stone or timber were a serious danger 
to the houses and passengers in the streets of ancient Rome ; 
see Juv. 3. 254 sqq. Cf. Seneca Ep. 90. 9 *nec in hunc 
usum pinus aut abies deferebatur longo uehiculorum ordine 
uicis intrementibus ut ex ilia lacunaria auro grauia pen- 
derent.' ualidis...iugi8 * powerful teams' (of oxen). For 
iugum *a, pair of oxen' cf. Ov. Fast. 1. 564 *uix iuga 
mouissent quinque bis illud onus.' 
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49. He is referring to private fish-ponds {^nmntu 
uhmria] ititi^le by enclosing a part of the sea with piera 
breakwaters; \d. Hon Cfirm. 3, 1. 33 ^*/. * contracts pi 
aequocuaentimit ] iactis in ;Uturn molibus*' 

iWJ. nefflegat ' care notbiug that the storm is raging ueiu-.* 
The verb hua Lhe construction of nmt citroi cf. Mark AnUmy's 
words liiiutetl hy Cic. PhU. 13. 33 * Theopompuni Jiiitimn ex- 
puEsutn a Trebonio, coofugere Alesandiiam negkxiatia.' 

5L tilii (Cr. A pp. ) Nemesus. laeta * pltiasing * ; cf. 12, 
10. tr&liant, 1* ii9 n» Bamue. No pottery ^vas morej 
common than the smtHStb rctkUf^h ware of Samoa. 

5'J. Cumana. ActJorJin^ to V\m. N.H. 35. I<i5 Cumi 
Wfts famous for its earthenware . terra; wc feay * clay. 
rota, the pottera wheel ; * rot-a Jiguli cuius circuitu Ui 
formantur/ Seneca Ep. 90* 31. 

65. Inxuria fluat * be dlasolved in luxury.* So luxufine 
in Livy, 

56, incedat * pace,* * step it.* uiai * and arranged their 




'quae habebant In uirgarnm motlum detluctaa niaa/ 
having stripes running donn them like rotls. Jso 
* paths ^ is iiBcd of bands of metal m Homer IL 11. 24. 

59. canLitfiQ fuscL ^ dusky pages,* Roman ladiea were fa 
of these * darkies.^ 

60. admotis-.equiij cf. Hor. Cnnn. 1, 22. 21 *ponc sub 
curru niiuiuin proplnijui [ eolis.^ inficit is used of any 
change of the natural colour, S. 2U n. ~ 

GL aeleetea ^ choice ^ : of, 3. 32, 

62. punieeuni} which is derived from Poenus 'Carthagi- 
nian,^ is a bright purple, ^scarlet/ while purpur^um is a 
darker purple. "" 



10 [11 IV. I 34], 



the* 



The poet l>e walls the violence of bis passion anil 
avaricLousness of his mistress. Tbis piece* though it lings 
with ^enaine feeling, has been regardsxi by some critics 
merely a verse e;Eercise iu the Alexandrian manner. 
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Aklscwent, 
J in wretched slavery to love. Whatever I dOj tny 
^ mistress treats me ill. Would I were a senseksa stone, if s*) 
I could escape this ever preaent misery (1^10). My poetry 
helps oie not ; for gold i^ all she cares for* So I will renounce 
the useless Muse (11—20). I must get what she desires 
by killing or sacrilege ; and the temples of Love's Goddess 
shall be pillaged firat (21—36). Out on the discoverei-s of 
precioua stones and purple dyes 1 It is these that have made 
women grasping an d corru pt. He n ce ha v e th ey t o lie w atch ed 
and closely guarded | but all in \'aiii, if the bribe is large 
enough (27—3-1). 

2. ilia 'old/ 'former,' For thie sense and for the use 
of the voc. cf. II. iiL 74 * si fas ef^t, rnos preeor ille redi.* 

3. seruitium triste, not only * bondage * but * hard 
bondage ', opposed to * mite aeruitiuni ' Prop* 2> 20* 20. i6d 
corrects and intensifies, so in 11. 7. 

5. Whether I have been in fault or not, I suffer : cf. 
Ter, Andr. i. 1. 1 1*2 ' rpiid feci ? qnid coinnieiaii aiit peccaoi ? * 
6- 5 J 'nihil.^.meruit ? * has he done uo wrong?' uiit, cl 
19. 11 mj. 

7' ne poislm in connexion with malleni constitutes 
an irregularity of the same kind as those noted in lutrod. 

p, XXX. 

8, Cf. Ov. ex pout. 1. 2. 34 * iUe ego sum, fmstra qui 
lapis esse uelLtn/ 

10. naufk^gp * ship- wrecking.* tundsret unda. The 
sound echoes tac senae^ giving the boom and thunder of the 
sea ; but tii^ eSeet is lost unlcsa the Latin woixls are pro- 
nounced coixectly, viz. with the sound of « mfft/l; cf, CatuU. 
II. 3 ig. * litus ut longe rosonanto Eoa ] tmidiUty timM.^ 

12. nam (Cr, App. ) 'indeed*, * yea ; ' for Ha?^i see In trod, 
p, xxix. felle, a bold metaphor when applied to ttmporti. 
Ovid Am^ I. fJ, 55 »q. * uitreo(i^ue madentia rore | tenipora 
noctiEi^ Gimt/ is Ichs bold. 

13. auetor} i.t. inspire r of my song ; so Prop. 4. L 133 
says :' * turn tibi pauca suo de carmine die tat Apollo** 

14. oaua..*maiiu * hollow palm.* The beggar's hand is 
never fuU j cf. Suet. Awj. 91 * atipem quotannis die eerto 
emeudicabat a populo, caiiam manuni asses porrigentibua 
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praebens/ pretinui, Btmply * money ^ ; cf. Hot. Cftrm. 3, 
10. 8 ' conuereo in pretittm detr/ 

1 6. dut . . canenda , cam possiiit , Th is use of tli z gerimdi ve 
isi atrange. It ia not used generally to expi-eaa * pogaibility * 
iii a positive sentence or when emplojed aa a ptedicate, Cf. 
N.L.P. m% R. 1403. 

17. 8oUB...ulai refers to the Hun'e annual orbits (cL Virg, 
Atn. 0, IM ' extra unni aoUsique nias/) as the next verse doet ' 
to the moon's monthly revolution, q^naiis * in what man- 
ner.' The conatruetion of rtfero ehftugei? from the a<;c. to ft 
dependent clanse, For sltnikr c4iangcs of. 2. I7j 5* 3. 

18. The indicative in oraiio ofjiiqim ia rare (N. L. P. 43L 2). 
Latin poets seem to have affected the nse of tbia mood for the 
»nbj. iti referring to the problems of natural science ; Prop, 
3. ^, 25 ftqq, \3 a atrikin;^ example (aei? my Silna Maniliana 
p* 19 note). I 

21. par c&edem at facinns *a deed of blooil ' a. sort of 
hendiadys. The two words are often coupled together ; e,f/, 
Cicero Afjr. 2. 77 *(juiuque hominum mlbbnu ad uim, 

/acinus, €atfkmqifti delt^tis, 

22. flebilifl * weeping ' ^ eo in Hor. Garm. 4» 2* 21 ^jhbili 
spotisae ' (and Gow'& note). 

23. iuiignia ' ornamenta.' These are the gifts, ihna or' 
ditHfiria, often of very great valne^ which were hung in tlie 
temples, ^o VaL Flaccus 7^ 48 'cur age, nou templis aacruta 
aueO ere dona | omnibua...libet T* 

2^, iuadet ' suggests \ ' jn&pirea.^ 

27. The order is, ' (jUiLUinqne uiHdes^jnc sniaragdoa 
et tingit.' Of course the collector of precious stones and %h 
dyer of precious stufls are different people- But TibullusEl 
perhaps alladt^ to the practice of adorning purtile gannent»| 
wiii) emeralds {aufi otlier preeioua gtoneg) deseribed byi 
Claud ian JV, Cons. Hon. 579 ^gq^ 

2H. ouem ^sheejjekin't * fleece,' the whole being put for a 
part ; so ti'jifi«^ laOf Utnrua^ ajier^ ^vji are used of the skina 
of the animals by various I^atin poetd (comjmrc also 2, 76). 

29. addit. They * supply nmtivea for greed to niaiduns,^ 
oddity nee<l not mean * supply /r€><A motives.* Coa uastlii a 
fine gausy 8 tuff dyed in brilliant eolours. 
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30. rubro lucida, an empty colour-contrast suggested by v. 
28 : compare 5. 12. concha, properly the ]^a.n shell. 

33. feras indefinite person, N. L. P. 355. 



11 [II. v.] 
Introduction 

This is the longest of .the poems of TibuUus and at the 
same time the only one that has in any sense a national 
character. 

Its subject is the admission of M. Valerius Coruinus 
Messalla Messalinus, the eldest son of Messalla, to be a 
member of the quindecimuiri sacris faciundis, the sacred 
college which had the custody of the famous Sibylline books, 
for which see Appendix B. This was a distinction frequently 
conferred upon young Romans of position and promise. 

Its date cannot be fixed exactly. But it must have been 
written between the years 26 and 19. And inasmuch as 
in an inscription of the year 17 {Eph. Epigr. 8. p; 233) 
the name of Messalinus still comes last among those of the 
* quindecimuiri/ it is probable that it was one of the last 
poems that TibuUus wrote. 

The poem begins with an invocation of Apollo. He is 
invoked not merely as the patron of poets but as the god tQ 
whose favour Augustus attributed his victory at Actium 
and to whom, in public and tangible proof of his gratitude, he 
built the magnificent temple upon the Palatine Hill, which 
was formally opened on Oct. 9, b.c. 28, and in which at some 
time or another were deposited the Sibylline books. The 
description of Apollo in verses 2-8 is taken from the famous 
marble statue of which Scopas was the sculptor, and which 
Propertius, in a description of the temple which is un- 
fortunately imperfect, says was more beautiful than the god 
himself (2. 31. 5). 

The topics of national interest upon which TibuUus touches 
are three. 

First. — The victory of Augustus over Cleopatra, * the 
hated queen ' of the .East, her besotted lover, Antony, and 
their monstrous following at the battle of Actium. The 
unholy alliance, as it seemed, between renegade Romans and 
Egyptian barbarians, had caused the greatest hoct^'t -^x^ 
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COMB tortiat Ion at Rome, as may be Buen from Horace Carm^ 
J, 37 aud Fi'opcjftmB 3, U. 29 ^f/g., and the victor was re- 
gardeti m the Uberatoi* of his country. Thei-e is a personal 
appropriate!! eas in the reference here* as MessnUa commanded 
a diviaion in the naval battle, thus fightings as he hatl 
pt^viously written, against Antony, 

Secowl. — The prodigies which were the signs of the wrath 
of the goda at the ktlhng of Julius Caesar* From the tirstp 
compenGtl by personal and political reasons alike, the nephew 
of the Dictator made it an integral part of his policy to 
avenge the murder of his uncle. Until this .^in against the . 
appointed of heaven shonkl he atoned for, there eould be no I 
peace for Rome. At no time prc^bably in the history of 
Rome f^ince the dev^astatiui^ African was on its soil was there 
greater t4>nsion or more diHtreHa at the capital than in the 
twelve yeai-s from U.O. 43 to 3L OC the feeling of those days 
all comemporary witness, except that of the Gonrt poets, has 
peri shell. These were not free to utter Lheir thoughts ; hnt 
even so we can see bow earnestly men prayed for peace 
am I a stable Hgime. to obliterate tlie pa^t* The seoond ode 
of Horace, whicli was written before the settlement of aHairs 
that followed Upon the triumph of Augustus tn a*D, 29, 
conveys a message fraught with mean log to those who rend 
between its lines. The keynote is struck in the very first 
words, lam satiny * Let us have rest : we have been punished 
enough/ In this pcietn Tibutlus bids his readers look back 
upon those terrible times of suffering and sm^pense, in joy and 
thankfuhieas that they are now but things of iLic past ; ^ haec 
f uerint olim * 79 a^d note. 

The third topie is that of the ancient glories and high destmy 
of Rome x the themes of the great national epic w hose 
appearance all Rouie was so eagerly awaiting. Though 
Virgirs name m not mentioned by Tibullus, there seems 
little doubt that in verses 39 (43) ^^g. the A*tiie,id is before 
his mind — the Aeneid of which, about the same time, 
Propertiua wrote 2. 34. 65 ^g. *eedite» Roniani scriplores, 
cedeto tirai \ j nescio quid maius nascitur Iliade. ' 

TibuUus does not treat theee three themes and the avowed 
sabject of the poem, the admission of Me&siilinus into the 
sacred eoUege, consecutively or in a set order. He interposes 
descriptions of country scenes and reflections upon his un- 
happy love, the two subjects to whieh liis thought eontinually \ 
recurs : but to what extent the poem as we have it represents 
the arrangement of the poet it is not easy to say as veraes 
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71 sqq. are clearly incoherent in their traditional plcice. 
[We may notice howev-^er that he never loaes sight of the god 
who is forttially invoked at the cominencement (see w. 17, 
d3, 7t>, U>tJ, 121 ) and in this reap*jct (aa m othere) the hyriiiv 
reminds vis of another official composition, the camien Baticii- 
lare of Horace (1, 34, 61, 75) for wlilch oompare Appendix B, 
p. ISO. 

The coincidences between Tibullus and Propcrtiua are 
l>articularly frequont in this poein. 

Argument. 

Phoebus, lord of the lyre, come and celebrate the entry of 
Messalinus into the sacred college in whoBtJ charge are plaei^ 
the Sibyllhic books — come just a^ thou wast when thou did^t 
sing Jovc'b great trimnph ^I^IU), From thee aa fountain- 
hea<l dows alt knowledge of the future (11— H), Do thou 
instruct hitu in the meaning of their dark sayings : for it is 
thon that dost inspire tho SibyPs verse (15 — 18), 

80 did the Bibyl show Aeneas the great destinies of his 
race, when Ti^y was in the dust (19—22) and the site of 
Rome was an expanse of fielda and wootls and water (23 — 38). 

** Aencaa, 1 behold thy fated home in Italy and the stream 
which will see thy translation to the skies (39 — 44), At 
last comes victory to the Trajan s and Rutulian Turn us falls. 
Laurentum, Laviniunij Alba Loiiga rise before my eyes {4^ — 
50)* I sea the nuptials of Mars und Uja (51 — 54) and Rome 
of the Seven Hills, the fated mUtresa of the world, repairs 
the fortune of Troy (55—62), I speak the truth, or may I 
eeasc to he a seer and maid ^63, 64)/* 

So sang the prophetess, invoking Phoebus and tossing her 
dishevelled hair {^^5^^^]. 
I Not leas veracious have proved the otterances which the 
■■holy books contain by the mottth of the 8ibylSi one and 
all (67 — 70). They foreknew the later woes of Ron>e, pre- 
dicted by many a fearful prodigy, comets, showers of stones, 
battles in the skies, voices in the groves, weeping images, and 
speaking kine (71 — 7(J), Even the sun's light was dimmed 
(77, 78). 

But now, Phoebus, away with every monstrous thing. 
Grant us a good sign of thine own (79 — 82). Bo shall there 
be peace and plenty in the land (S3— S8). Our wives shall 
bear children, with whom their mres and grandsires will 
delight to play (89 — 94). There shall be scenes of feasting 
through the country {do — 100 J and lovers' bickerings (101^ 
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104). Ohc thing, PhoebuB, I would takti from tliee ; I would 
have jio bow3 or arrows litjy longer ; the god of love ho^ ao 
misused thein (105—108). I suffer most. For a year 1 have 
been a helpless victim to Neineaia and I cao sing of no one 
else (100— 112). Eut spare thy poet, maiden, that he may 
survive to eelehrate a triumph of the eon Messalinus which 
his dear father Mesaalla may live to see (113— 12I}J. If thou 
grant this, Fhotjbufl, mayst thou have all thy heart's desire 
iiai^HOnd), 



[IL %M 

1. tua templa I on the Palatine, lacerdoi. Messalimuj. 

2. citivara. The details of TibuUvia' desci'iptiou of the 
harpei- god {vt*. 2-H) ahould he tompareil witli those of tlie 
figure of the Vatican Apollo aa given in tlie ilhiatnUiou, 

3. uoealeB, trans. ' siugingJ The strings of the lyre are 
said io sing hecauae Lhey * accompany ' the huiaau voices. 
Cf. 76 hif. note. 

4. preeor with the aee. and inf. m rare. It occurs in 
[Ov,] Ihr. 10. S2, Vifcl Fl. 7. 353, llin. N.ff, IH. I3L 
laudea plaa (Cr. A]>p. ) * a loyal paean." Throughout this poetxn 
IHb. pur|ioaely tisea language which would make a Roman 
think of the victory at Aetfum ; cf. notes on 10, 79, 80 
and on t. 57' 

5. triuMphaH , lauro * triumphal bay/ The inuniph is 
of course for Actiuui. Ko Prop, in hia poem on the hattle 
an€l the thanksgiving to Apollo (4* 0) irjakes Apollo say 
(*53 8g.) ' tempus adest; committe ratefc- ego temporis auetorl 
ducam laurigera 1 alia rostra inanu' ; cf. ih, 10 * pura nouum 
uatL laurca moUil iter.' 

6. cumulaiit araa ' lo.id the altar,^ of grateful unstinted 
offering; el Virg. Ann, M, 281 ' tumulant<tue oneratis 
lancibus aras.' 

7. led is used here to arrest attention. It has little ad^ 
veraative foreo ; ef, 10. 3. 

8. sepoaitam, of things which are * put away ^ to preecrv 
them. The dreaa of the cithttroeditii was a very eoatly one^l 
ef. Auet. Rhet. ad Herennium 4, g 60 ^ citharoeflus eumj 
prodierit op time uestitua, palla inaurata ueatituS| cu 
chlau>yde purpurea^ eoloribus vmriis intexta.' 
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9 sq. Cf. Sen. Ag. 339 8qq. (addressing Phoebus) * licet 
et chorda grauiore sones | quale canebas | cum Titanas ful- 
mine uictos | uidere dei.' The political reference here is 
unmistakable. The victory of Augustus over Antony and 
Cleopatra is compared to the victory of Jupiter over Saturn 
and the Titans. 

11. tibi deditus *thy true slave.' Cf. I. ii. 97 * semper 
tibi dedita seruit | mens mea.' 

12. fati prouida go together ; cf. Ov. Met. 12. 18 * wen* 
prouidiia augur.' 

13. regis 'thou dost guide,' i.e. inspire, the sortes. 
aortas, 2. 1 1 n. per te * through thee comes the prescience 
of the hanispex.^ harnspez is used in its proper sense, an 
examiner of entrails of victims. 

14. lubrica of the glistening, slippery appearance of the 
exttty especially the liver. notis, cf. Ov. Afet. 7. 600 * fibra 
(luoque aegra notas ueri monitusque deorum | prodiderat.' 
For a similar enumeration of the different kinds of divination 
see I viii. 3 sq. * nee mihi sunt sortes nee consciafihra deorum^] 
praecinit euentus nee mihi cavius auis.' 

15. Sibylla. For the Romans the Sibyl is the one who 
sold the original Sibylline books to King Tarquin. Accord- 
ing to Varro, quoted by the Christian writer Lactantius, her 
name was Amalthea. In the course of time she was identified 
with the Sibyl who prophesied to Aeneas. 

16. 8exii8...pedibu8 *in the six-foot measure,' i.e. in hexa- 
meters, Hor. Serm. 1. 10. 59. canit, pres. because she is 
still consulted. 

18. The sense is : Show him the real meaning of the dark 
utterances of the Sibyl. Notice the rhythm of the penta- 
meter, the first half of which is just like the second. The 
Roman elegiac poets allowed this but rarely. TibuUus has 
two more exx. I. iv. 4, v. 64 * subicietque manus efficietque 
uiam.' Cf. Introd. p. xxxi. 

19 sq. This Sibyl would seem to have been, according to 
the oldest legend, the Trojan or Erythraean Sibyl ; but in 
later versions, as Virgil's {Aeneid vi.), she is the Sibyl of 
Cumae. There can be little doubt that there was a legend 
that the Sibyl migrated to Italy ; for Aristotle in his treaties 
de mirabilibwi tells us that the CvxTAne^^ ^^^\ ^^& "sw A\^>iOsM^ 
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aduentiini. 
lie uses in 



Aeneae 
Aeji. 6. 



and LJv. L 7-S hfts * ante SibyEfie in Italiam 
iortei. Compare the words which 
7*2 nq. when pro mi fling the Sibyl 
a reward if she will grant his prayer far a.iv oracle 
* hie ego natnque luas soHes arcanaque fata | dieta ineae 
geuti ponam lec^fcos(|ue gacrabo, | ahna, iiiroa* (the 1(5 nti niri 
are the cust-orlians of the Sibylline books). poitquam.., 
dioitnT suBtiEuiaier ^-^^ 'postqiiam siistiuiut ut dicitiir/ 
Verbs of Baying, etc. are often made the main verb of the 
eentf^nce in Latin where we should pnt them into a paren- 
thesis ; Liv, 3. 59. 1 * sed magis obsedieuter uentnin in 
curiam onam obnoxie dictas sententias acreinmitfi.^ 'They 
diajjlaj^ea more compliance in coming t-o the House, as we 
ai-e told, than servility in expressing thetr opinions.' The 
QBC of dif'itur of course throws no doubt on the narrative ; 
see 2. 10, S. 10. raptOB ' rescueil ' i cf. Vir^. Aok L 378 
' sum pina Aeneas raptor qui ex hoste Pemxtis \ clasBs uehc». 
mecum.' 

21. credehat depends on ^xinlquam. The iniperf* is nsssed 
betanse tlie atate of Aeneas' mind ia referred to : TIbullua 
flay a he niuat have been incrediiloaa that there was any great 
d^tiuy in store for Troy when lie saw the town and tcinples 
wrapped in flame. This imper/eH, rrEdffmt, is contrasted 
with the perfect (or pluperfect) contained in mtJilinuiise. 8o 
in Livy 24. 36. 8 * postquam ea [oecflsio pngnandi] nnlla 
t'oiifigemf tntumque ad Syracusas et muni men to et uiribus 
hog tern rt^nte^a^- and elsewhere. 

22. ardent ea. Be careful nut to translate * 11 ion and its 
hla/ing temples' ; 1. 32 note, decs {Cr. App,), * the temples 
of tlie gods*; cf. Virg, Aen. 3. 275 ' et formidatns nautis 
aperitur ApoHo^^ i.e. tlie temple of A., and A en. 2. 310*7/7, 
*iam Deiphobi fled it amp I a rninam | Volctino Huperaute 
domus^ iam proKimns ardet I Vcalegon,' the * house of 
Uca logon,' Ihe use of denJt for a god* a imatjf. ia much uioro 
common ; so (Uam 4. 4S. 

23 — 38 form an awkwardly introfluced fKirenthetio <^igpeB- 
sioti in the Alexandrine style ; compare the digresBions in 
Cat. 6H. 73 ^^'1 J 01 fif/q. The awhwanlnesa is increastnl 
by the fact that the verb of saying which should intro<lnc?e 
the Hibylfl response (3JJ) i& here nndersloof.1 out of dedit 
RorieH iW). The Romans appear not to have mindcil keeping 
their attention in suspense. In Hor. Ep. i. 15 the sentence . 
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liegun in v. 1 is broken by two parentheses and not oonclufled 
till V. 25, 27 ^qq. 

I 23. formauerat means * h^ given their shape to/ We 
ishoulil say ^ had traced * ; cf. Virg. AeiL 9. 80 ' tempore quo 
primum Phrygia/ormnta in Ida | Aeneas clasBein,' Accord- 
ing to tlie leaend Remus leaped over the walls h*;fore they 
were finished, Ov. F, 4. 843. Compare tlifj similar passage 
about the foundation of the * Kternal Cit^' * in Ovkl Fa^f. 
3. 69 sqq. * nioenia conduntur quae quamuis pariia fueruiiL] 
non tanieo expediit trausiliifsse Retno, | iam niodo quae 
fuerant sihiae pecorumcioe reccasus | urbs erat ; aeternae sic 
pater urbia ait/ 

coxLiortl, a word for * brother ' used in v. J\fel. IL 



^HI47 and elaewherep It means properly ' co-heir ' in the com- 
^Btnon property (sots) and so is specially i 

I: 






specially appropriate here, 

25. paiccbant, ^ fed on/ The meaning and construction 
e both noticeable* For the ate. cf. Virg. 6\ 4. 181 *pas* 

iuntur G%arhida passim/ 

26. louiSi i.e. luppiter Gapitolinua. 

27- lade, 1. 30 n. ilicii, a tree sacred to Pan. 

28. t&lce. The rustic uses his bill-book to hew a prec^ of 
wood into a rough figure of Pales, cf. Prop. 4, 2. 59 (an 
image of Vert mnmia apeaks) * stipes aeernus eram, properanti 
falce dolatus.' Fates was t\m old Italian goade&a who 
specially watched and protected the flocks and bertla. As 
Rome according to the legend wa« founderl by shepherds, we 
»ce why the day of Pales' feast (the Panlia or PaliHti) waa 
*;ept as the anniversary of the city*s foundation. 

30. ailnestfi-^deo apijarcnfcly i9i7iinn?iw, w^honi Virg, calls 
aruoruin pecoris<[ne deo ' {A^n. 8, 600K a Roman deity 
to whom many of the attributes of the (Jrcek god Pan wei-e 
tranflferred^ Like Pan, he ia said to ravish the woods with 
his music; cf. Accius quoted by Cic. N, IX 2. 89, ^ Si/ mini 
mdo I consimdem afl aures can turn et avidituni refert/ The 
two godfi are coupled in Virg. EtL 10. 24 ftqq, and I'ait was 
HsuaUy identified with tlie old Italiao goil FfnnniJi, 

f 31,32, tttruttdo is a cullcctivesingular (7. GO}. namhaa 
a very weak force, doing littlts more than joining this state- 
ment to the last. It may be rendered by a part. io. ElT\^, ,. c!l. 
10 ► 12 IK Its que minDr, Lf. eae\v ?.vftaWT \\u^\\ \\>ftVi3aV 
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The pipe consisted of reeds which wenenecessarily of different 
lengths in order to give the did^rcnt not<^s. See the illus- 
tration on p. 35. 

33. pate t| 'now extends/ Velabri re^o. The *c]uartet 
of the Vefahrmn ' was the flat marshy gronnd which van from 
the river hetween the Palatine and Gapltolino hilb aa far a^l 
or nearly as far as the Fornm* 

34. pulia, by the oars of the rowers ; cf* I^opertius, on 
the same sid)ieett 4* 2. 7 ^q, ' hac quondam Tiber! mis iterj 
faciehat et aiunt ] rernoniin audit'Og per uada //^e/^a aoiiOB,' 

3;>. placitura, going to find favour with ; cf. i>l be[ow, 
grfig^is-.^magistrOr the ^ide or overseer of the floeU, i.e, 
the 8hephertl. Frtwi diH and the next couplet we see that he 
was also its owner* 

36. iuuenem * her young lover/ the magister yregU of th© 
previous line. 

37. niuea . . . candi dui . Tibul I ii s totik a f armer'a delight iii| 
the sight of the white lamb feetling hy the white sheep. 

39. frater^ VeiuiB Ijeing the mother of both. In Virg, 
A^ii. 1. G67 she appcala to Cliipid to help hifj biiother by 
making Dido fall in love with him. 

Ail aacra^ the Feimfpn or Lareii. 

41. Laurcntes agro«. It was iii the torrit<)r3^ of Laurentnm 
on the left hank of the Tiher that Aeneas landed. The place 
was named from the Wy trees (lauri) whieh according toPi'of, 
U. i}. Ramsay * still grow in profusiou on the low sandy 
tract where Aeneas landetL" 

42. uocatj *.<?. ad ae. ■ 

43. aanctus. The corresponding tnodem word is ^ canon- 
ivied ' ; but it is to he observed that there were no * saints ' 
nor * denii-go<k' (Gk. ?}pattt) in the old Roman woFship. A 
glori6e^l man 1>eeanie a dettft, of which word iian4'ttts is a fre- 
quent epithet; cf. Prop. 4. 9. 1*^ ^. *hunc ^Hercules)i qiioniam 
man i bus purgatnm Kanxerat orbem^ j sic sanctum Tatiae coni- 
posn ere Cures' where Prop, is identifying Hercules with the 
native ItaHari go<l Sejiw Satiatft or fSant^fits. It properly 
means ^ made inviolate by an enactment ' ; hence of the 
Plebeian Tribunes aacro sanctj * protected by a curse/ 
zi^narandaj as being the plaee where Aeneas washfKl off all 
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Ma mortal parts j see Ov. Met 14. 596 sgq. After bis trans- 
llAtion h^ was worshipped vmd^T the title of luppU^r ludiges 
iLiv. 1. 2. tin. 

44. caelo ^ to heaven ^ softer than ^ ad caelum/ This use 
l«f the diit. ia almost entirely confined to poetry. According 
l,to the usiml explanation the place ia reguideJ aa & pei'son for 
liphose benefit one comes or is aeoL This is supported to 
l«oine extent by the fact that the substantives which ahow it 
[most frequently are Orcas (and ita sytioiiynia Mqvs eto ), and 
\cadHm{fmlus etc.) ; for Latin ha« a god Cadtm oorrespcDding 

to Obpiiv6s. 

45. Victory was probably a Greek goddeas (Nficrj) but 
one early adopted by the Romans. The finat known temple 
to her at Rome was erected in 294 B.C., Livy 10. 33. She ia 
usually represented as winged. super. When Victory J 

I has not decided which Bide to favour, she flies between the 
I <KJmbatants ; Ov. M^L 3. 13 * inter ntrumcine uolat dMis 
I Victoria pennis.' 

47. The burning of Turnus' camp is not mentioned in 
f Virg. miM * I see ' ; for the dat. cf^ em iibi so common in 
[ Plautus * there^s (one) for you.- 

48. harbare. The Sibyl speaks as a Greek, to whom all 
L other nations were iKtrhari ^ outlandish.' It mif^ht mean also 
I 'aavage/ * cruel* as it sometimes carries l>oth senses; cf. Prop. 

S. Iti. 13 ' quiBtjuis amator erit, Scythicia licet ambalct oris, 

I nemo adeo ut noceat haHtaritA esse nolet.* Little is known 

I about the Ifidtdi j but they appear to h.a.vQ been of adiSerent 

tfaco fiom. the Romans and of course from the Trojana, 

[ Hecsm, see Virg. A en. 12, 697 sqq, 

49 itq. Laureai eastrum^ New Troy, the first settlement of 

the Trojans in Italy, at the place where they landed, cf, Liv, 

1* 1. 4 *Aeneam..,ab Si cilia classe ad Laurent nvi agrura 

tenuisse. 7''roiae et huic loco nom en est* ibi egressi Troiani * 

j etc. It was founded as a camp and a town in one ; and 

[ hence Aeneas himself, as the founder, traced out the line of 

f-itfl walls Aen* 7. 157 sgq* So it may be called *camp* 

* Laurentia caMra* (Aen. 10- 635] or ' fortified town * * Laurens 

Ttm ' as here. Kumlcius, a small stream near the 

f louts Ijtdigttis (PUn. N.H. 3. 56). It has been ideuti- 

i with a sluggish and winding stream uow called the liio 

^ Torto. LaninL Lauinium, named after Lauinia, the 

kidanghter of J^tinus ai)d the wife of Aeneas , waa i\ufe %R.^:i^^^ 
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town ho founded. AJba Loaea, the third town, was 
founded by Aeneas' son Ascanius and named from the way in 
which it stretched along the Alban ridge, cf. Liv, i, 3. 3 
* Ascaniufl » , . abnndaute Lauiiii multitudine florenteui iam^ 
ut tuni res erant, atque opulentam urbem niatri sen nouercae 
reliquit, nouaui i|>se aliam sub Albatio tiionte condidit q\i 
&b situ porroctite in dorao urbia Lomjtt Alba appellata.' 

51. The Sibyl now aLludea to the incident wbieh brought 
about the foundLng of tha fourth town, the great city of 
Rome {60, 61)— the union of Ilia (called Rea SiTuia in some 
accounts) and Mars whose offspring were the twins, Romulus 
and BcinuH. placitura 'that art to find favour with*' 
(See also Cr. App^) 

52. deseruiflse. The verb implies that she waa never to 
return* 

53. furtim, an adv. where we abould expect an adj* * thy 
seeret bridal.' A verbal noun hafi sometimes (especially in 
poetry) the constr, of the verb. Hence on the analogy of 
*concumbere furtim* (Tib, L viii. 35) we have here *ccmGU- 
ljitua.,Jurtim.' This use must be carefully digtinguishcd 
from anotfier in which the adv^. is used carelcsgly or from the 
neceasitiea of the language for an epithet or for a relative 
clause^ e.g. Plant Pcrs, 3S5 * non tu nunc bominum morea 
uides' (=Tftf»' yvu hfBpt*iTr<iiify, Liv. 8. 1. 9 * aduerstia Sidicinoa 
arrna sumerent saos ^emptr boatea/ uittae Ueentes. The 
fillet or anood, which she wore as b, Veatal virgin waa now 
thrown olf and lying on the ground. 

54* cnpidi * eager', * enamoured ' ; cL Prop. L 2. 17 ' aii 
Idae et cupido quondam dtHcordia Phoci)o.' arma. The 
legend aeeins to nave repr«aented Mara as coming down from 
heaven in f nil arnionr ; ef* Juv. 11. 107 'ac nudam efbgLem 
clipeo uenientis et hosta [ pendeutisipte dei ' which probably 
refers to this appearance, 

55. tauri^ cL V. 25. 

66. iam * presently ^ in contraat to nunc (55), The student 
should note the frequency of iam in this prophecy of the 
Sibyl. Its effect is to call attention to the several scenes 
in the panorama of the future as they pass l>efore her, 

57. tnum nomeu does not mean ^ the power of thy name^^ 
In order to understand the expression we must rememl 
that to a Roman mind the n^me of anything almost Be& 
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arily involved the thing ; so Eonrn^tum uomeii comes to mean 

'all tho3e called RomauB,' * tlie Romau race^ ; cf, Ov. MiL I. 

I 201^ TrijiL 2. 221. fatale *ordaiued hy doom to rule the 

I world/ The Jat. h one of ' use or purpose served ' (N. L. P, 

141. 1) called hy Roby (L.G. 1156) * work cootcmplatcd ' ; cf* 

, *di(i3 composita (arranged) ffererifiati ret est* Ljht, 25. 16. 9, 

I The proae conatr. after /alalia would probably be ad with 

1. ; cf. Cic. Cat. i\\ 1. 2 ^Gtenim si P, Leiitultia nmtm 7mmen 

' jjidnetus a uatibus' (Lentidua relied on a prophecy that three 

I of the name of Cornelius would attain supreme power in 

Borne) 'falaic ad perniciem rci publicae fore putauiti cur ego 

Hon Ueter meuni coiieulatum ad salnteoipopLili Romavdprop© 

[ latalem exstitisae?' 

58. This line means ' where v^er the earth is cnltivated./ 
Ovid says in the same connojcion Ffj,st, l. Sfj nq. *Iuppiter, 
arce sua totuni cum spectat in orbem^ | nil nLei Romanun>, 

-.quod tiicatur, hal>et ' and Horace Carm. Saec, 9 uqq, ' Alnie 
fSol, curru nitido diem qui | prom is et ceka aliua|ue et idem | 
jnasceris, posais nihil urbe mains | niaere mains': but the 
[deity that accurs first to TibuUua* mind is the goddcag of (he. 

59. que corresponds to et, patent ortui ^ the East m 
kfipened/ Dawn was pictured as opening the doors of tlie 
jifaattolet the rising ann through ; cL Ov. Met. 2. 112 sqq. 
I 'ecce ntgil nitido patefecit ab ortu | purpureas Aurora fort-a 
let plena rosarum j atria.' For the use of jxtlco cf. Ov. FwiL 

[1, 111 sq. *fjuicqnid nbiqiie nides, caelum mart; nub ila teLTaa^ 
I omniEi sunt nostra elausa ffateiilqns mann/ 

60. abluit i * washes elean ' is the force of the compound, 
IVirg. Aen* 2» 719 ^ donee mo fiuniine uiuo | ahluero* amnisi 
jQceati, wbieh was thought to be a river eneircliug the 
Ivcarth; ct 16. 18. 

6L le *ita new self,' i.e, Rome. For Rom© waa to riee, 
llike a phenix, from the ashes of Troy ; cf. Prop. 4. 1. 87 tfq. 
Idit^am * Troia cades et Troia Roma reaurgca ^ and ih. 53 ag. 
pVcrtite eqaum Danai ; male uincitis ; Ilia tellns | niuetj et 
|liuic cLneri luppiter arma dabit.^ 

^2. he3ie<..oozLiiLlui8ie. The sense is that the Trojana 
I did well to go into such a distant exile if they were to found 
litome ; cf. Prop. 4, 1. 39 * hue mdins pro/ttgm misifltij Troia, 
\j*enatG^.^ The theme h not neglectecl by Horace in tho 

ptrmen SatciUc^re 37 ^qq. ' Roma si uestrum est oi^u.% 
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Ili&eque | litiia Etniscum tenuere tvinnae ] iuBsa para mtttars 
Larets et urbeni [ ifOS^^iUe cuntttj | cui per anlentem sine fraude 
TroiaBi castus Aeneas patriae supe rates | Uberum muni ait 
itftr, datiiriis | pitira rdkiis.' 

GZ sic * thus,^ 1 e. if I speak the truth. lamms, tha^ 
Uelphio prjofite^ and other inspired women chewed bay 
lejif to excite or increase the divine frenzy* innoria, 
without harm fron^ the poison the leavea conLainetJ. 

64, ueBcar. This appears to be the only plaec in writera 
of the Qolden Age where n^ftror takes the arc It is perliaps 
due to the analogy of edo and other transitive verbs, uir- 
fttnitas- The 8ibyl is made to desire everlaatrng virginity 
for herself, as Phoebus (in 1. 122) defiirea it for his abtet 
Dian&. 

66. . So the prophetess Garmenttt lets her hair stream o . _. 
het face Ov, FmL 1. 503 * utque eratj immisiia pnppim atetit 
ante capilUs,* 

In 57^-70 (for which see Grit. App.) Tibullus gives the 
names of four iSibyls whose oracles were isupposed to be 
inclmled in the new collection. If we UikG A malt h^a to be 
the name of the Roman Sibyl, there will be a Trojan, a Greek, 
and an Italian oiic This docs not appear to be aceidentaL 

67, Amalthe^ (from 'A^aA0c(B), (cf. 20. 3 n.). dixit 
The perfect ahouhl be noticed ; all the in spired sayings 
which theae Sibyls have ever nttered ai^ now to he found 
in the books of which the xv uiri are the custodians, 
H^rophile, the name of the Trojan 8iby1| the mo»t fatuous 
of all the non-Roman Sibyls, according to Pauoaniaa 10. 
12. 1 figg. , buried in the precincts of Apollo Smintheua, 
She came from Afarpesao^t a small town in the Troad. 
The Trojan Sibyl was a bone of contention between the 
Marpessians and the inhabitants of the much more im* 
pcjrtant town Erythrae. I a some verses of hers about 
herself cjuoted by Pansanias Lf. the latter contended 
that the true reading was -^aTplf Si ^oi ttfrtp 'Efiv^p^t while 
the former said tliat a hue had been omitted and the original 
reading was irarph 8^ ^ai itrrty ipu&pi^ \ Ma/jirt^crcrJrf ^ijrpir 
Up^ woTaf^h t' AiStffvfvs the epithet rejferring to the 're<i 
marl ' on whicli Marpesisos atooa. 

08. Phytflt the name of the Samian Eibyl aeconling to the 
scholiast on Plato Phutdrm, p. 244 B^ and l^uidas Ltxicim^ 
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8,v. S/jSvAXo. admonuit, of supematnral warnings : cf. Cic. 
Not, D, 2. 166 *multa...ostentis, multa extis admonemur,' 

69. quaeque (Cr. App. ). quae is fem, and que couples it 
to Phyto *and she who.' Aniena. The adj. of Anio, It 
is formed from its stem or base Anicn, whence the gen. 
Anienis and nom. (in old Latin) Anien. Cf. Virg. G, 4. 369 

* Aniena fluenta.' Tiburs, i.e. Alhunea, the celebrated * Sibyl ' 
of Tibur who according to the legend swam the Anio carry- 
ing her roll of prophecies in her bosom without the water 
wetting them. (Tibullus may have derived the story from 
Varro : see Appendix B. ) Tiburs is the proper adj. for 

* belonging to Tiour* ; another adj. is Tihtmnis. But Tibur- 
tinus is a formation from TibtirSf Tiburiis, and means * be- 
longing to the Tiburtine territory,' whence Tiburtini means 

* the people living in the territory of Tibur,' Tiburtinum an 
estate there. Post Augustan writers, e.g. Pliny and Martial, 
use Tiburtinus more freely. 

70. portarat...pertuleratque (Cr. App.) 'carried and 
brought safe to land ' ; cf. Seneca de beneficiis 3. 37. 1 (of 
Aeneas and Anchises) * Aeneas tulit ilium per ignes et (quid 
non pietas potest ?) perttUit.* The poetical variation in the 
verb, portarat by pertulercU, is worth noticing. 

71 sqq. Before these lines a passage of uncertain length 
seems to have been lost in which the poet passed from the 
early history of Rome to its recent troubles, now by the 
favour of Apollo to be ended in a beneficent new regime, 
(cf. Cr. App.) 

71. haec 'these woes' ; i.e. all the troubles of the civil 
war beginning with the death of Caesar. belli mala signa, 
contrast 7. 23 * saturi bona signa colon!.' cometae, properly 

* long-haired stars ', * comets ' but including meteors (faces 
Ovid below). The comet (stella crinita) whicn appeared after 
Caesar's assassination and was visible for seven successive 
days was believed to be his soul now received into heaven ; - 

* and hence a star was placed above his statues ' Suet. Ivlius 
c. 88. For the plural cf. Georg. 1. 488 *nec diri totiens 
arsere cometa^e ' and Manilius 1. 892 aqq. The portents re- 
ferred to in the following lines are given also by virg. G. 1. 
465 sqq. and by Ov. Met. 15. 782 sqq. (who appears to have 
drawn his description from both Virg. and Tib., but especi- 
ally the latter) * signa tamen luctus dant (* the %<5Aa'N \n»»^ 
incerta futori. | anna femnt inter mgroa ctc^\\»»^^»» \is^«e.\ 
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terrihilear^ne tubas auditaqiie cornua caelrj | praemonuisae 
nefaa. solts cjuoque ttistis imago | lurlda solUcitis pFa,ebobab 
lamina t.erris. [ saepe face^ uisae mediia ardere sub astris. | 
eaepe inter iiimboa giitUe ceciflere cnientoe. | caerulus et 
mil tarn ferruglnc Lticifcp atra | £par&iis erat, aparsi Lunarea 
sanguine CurfUB. | tristia Tuille locis Stygiua dedlt omina bubo ; 
mille locis lacrimauit ebur cantusqiie fenintur | auditi aanutlii^H 
et aerba minaniia lucis/ ^B 

72. Iftpis ^meteoriteB.' It was their number, multui, 
wbicb made them senons ; Livy 29* 10. 4 *in libris SihyUiuia 
propter crebriiis eo amio da caelo tapidafum iDapectis/ ^_ 

73* Ci 0\v above and Virg* I.e. 474 'armormn sonttiin^H 
G ermani a caelo [ audi it. ' atrepitaBtia * clatte ri iig ' s iiggeatB^" 
iiipre of a discord thB^ix crepito^ntia ' ringing' whicli Ovidaaea/.c. 
8o dr€;po is used of metal % Virg. ^c^i* 9 .808 ' strtpk adsiduq^— 
caua tempora circiim | tinnitu galea.' ^H 

74. lueos. For the voices in the aacred gi-oves see Ov^,^^ 
(above) and Virg* I.e. 476 ' nox tinoi^nG per hico^ nolgo exau- 
dita silentis [ iiigens/ audita. .pTaecinniisa. The poets 
vary betvveen the participle and past infinitive as is natural 
in cases wbere both are posaible constructions ; cf Ov, Fa^tli 
2. 551 ' buatis e^wtse fernntar | et tacitae quest i tempore noctia 
aiii*' fnrani. This single word BUegesta all that Scott iu 
chidcB in toe lines* In the lost battle, Borne down by tl 
flying.' 

75. Compare Virg Lc, 480 *et maestura inlaerimat tem- 
pi is ebur ('the ivory images of the gods') and Ov* above, 

76 izoeales. Oxen speaking is a portent often mentioned 
in Livy ; cf. Virg. Lr. 478 'pecudesque loeutae^ ] infandum.* 
For this use of ?/o<!tii*«, which alwaya has a reference to the 
hinnan vok^t cf. 3 n. Compare Prop. 2, 34* 37 * f|naUs et 
Adrasti fnerit HOf«/i^s Anon] maestua ad Archemon funr 
ulctor equu-a/ 

77 sq, defectum Inmine * failed ' i.e. * forsaken ' by ita light,' 
n common use of dejicio hoth in active and paasive, proae 
and veraOj t.tj. Ov. M^t, 5. % * m^iguint de/ECtm cecidit con- 
lapsus in artns.' Throughout the whole year of Caesar's 
death there appear to have been aun-spots, Plin. N,H. 2 § 98 
* Long and portentous failures of the ann's light naeur, as 
after the murder of the dictator Coiesar and tne [Senate's] 
%var with Antony when the dimaeea looted without a break 
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'for noiirty a whole jear.* p&llentes equoB, '•wnn steeds' i 
^ palior is often the opposite of camior. The horsea and chariot 
of the sun btxjught no light with thpin. So Virg. Lc. 466 &aya 
of thq ana * ille etiam extincto miseratns Caesare Romam [ 
cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texitj' cl Ov. q\ioted 
above, ^^ 

79. fuerint Met these be by agones.' Cf. Manilins' worde 
in a stmiiar connexion, L 922 *sed Batis hoc fatia/^erig : iam 
bclk tjniescant/ 

80. It was the custom of the ancient Romans to throw 
monstrovis births into the aea. There seems to be a further 
all lis ion to the battle of Actinm, To the Roman, csrpceially 
at this tinie» Egypt was a land of moni^trosities ; conipare the 
poem of Propertius referred to in tlie Introduction above and 
Juvenal Sai. xv. with Mayor's prefatory note. Horace, in 
Ins fa[noua ode, calls Cleopatra herself * fatale mon strum.' 
sub niakea the expreaaion more emphatic j cf. Virg. Aen, 
6. 342. 

8L lanrea. The bay h suggested by the mention of 
Apollo, If the bay leavejj crackled wlicn thrown into the 
altar fiame it was a fa%'ourablc sign» 8o Ov. says FasH 
I. 344 *et non exiguo lauroa adusta sono.' 

82. feli£ 'blcBsedj* 'prosperous/ aacer * hallowed 'j 
but see Cr. App. 

83. gaudete colon!, sometimes taken aa a parenthesis. 

84. diit«adal refers to the floor, which might aomctimes 
break under the w^eight^ B£ in Virg. 0. 1. 49 ' ifUns imniensae 
niperunt horrea messes.' The ancient granaries were often 
built on short piers to protect them against damp and 
vermin. These wor« callea pendUa hoi*re<t. 

86. dolia ^ butts/ the largest kind of v^sela used f<»r 

Ibolding the new wine before it was drawn off into dntphorae, 
laeni, tanks into which the new wine do wed when the grapes 
were trodden. 
p. 
: 



I 



87-90. Tbo mention of the ample vintage saggesta the 
Palilia or PariHa, at which it was apparently a point of 
honour to get drunk. The main subject is resumed in 01. 

87. madid US baccho, cf. t, 8 and ' mnlto percussum tem- 
pora hacf'ho/ I. li. 3. sua ifl not otiose. It reminds the 
reader that the Palilia, the birthd&y ot tV^ ^^^^ ^^v^ ^ 
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Rome, was a festival of shepherd b. Sq Or. Fasti 4. 723 ffqq. 
begins hi a acconDt of it hy saying * Alma Falcfl, faucjas 
pcLsforia aacra canenti/ So Prop. 4. 4, 75 * linmia parstorum 
oonmuia.* iollemiLit, ac<;. 

89. potus, What they drank on Uiia occasion was a kind 
of milk ptmch * lac niueam - . , purpureamquc Bapain,' O^^. 
I.e. 7S0, 5a;?a being new wine boilefl down to a third of its 
volume. It waa served in a large wooden bowl called 
camdia* 

91-94* The coDnexion of thought ia ; *Not only will the 
rnatic'8 farm be blessed, but hia family will be ineressed,' 
After daUt the poet deviates again into a picture of the little 
children's winning ways. 

6L parenti * the father ' ; cf. Prop. 2, 20. 15 * oeaa tibi 
iuro per in atria et oasa pm^etiliit * (not paUnm as I formerly 
road with Ho^iifft), 

92, This kind of kiss was called in Gk a ' pitclier-kisa ', 
X^Tfio, as PollajT tells us (10. 100) i cf. Theoci-. 5. L12 d&jc fps;*' 
*AXfffinror Are fie Tpctv obtc iiptXf}jft ]rasv ^srarff k a&tXoltr^ 
Bica 01 r^v tpiffffav ffiikPir^. Cf, Pluutua Po&i. L 2. 163 * sinu to 
pt^heTidajn auricvlis.* 

93- adnigUaTe, t. e. watch by him as h© sleepa ; cf, Stat. 
Thek L 147 * regum aduigilantia somnis | pila*— a very 
different picture. 

^, halhft. The old man Itspe Uk^ the child. 

95 sgq. We now have a scene of country festivities in the 
iummer (as 96, 97 show). opeTata^ see 7- 92 n. dls^ 
cumlietj the usual word for company reclining at table, 

96, astiquae ' old ' and ao large. leuis umhra, cf, Ov. 
3l€t. 5. 336 * nemommque lent consedit in nmbra,^ * airy 
fthade/^ But the preeiae force of the epithet is not clear* 
ant, i.«. failing natural ahade. The conjunction ia used q^it-a 
strictly. 

97, n€flte,the toga (or any other upper ganifient} wMcli could 
he stretched out on sticks to make a canopy or tent : cf. Ov. 
Fasti 3. 529 sqq. (where the festival of Anna Perenna on the 
15th of March is being described) * para ubi pro rigidis 
calamos statuere eolumnis { desnper extentas imposnere 
togas. J sole tamen uinoqua calent » . » aub love pars durat ; 
paud tentoria pontmt ; aunt quihus e ramii frondea facta 
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casa est,' and note on 7. 24. tendent, sc. uirgis or ccUamis, 
sertlB * festoons/ whereas corontie are * chaplets ' of a circular 
form. 

98. ipse calls attention to the caJix, 

99. The force of at seems to be that they each prepare 
their own repast and couches separately. 

101. ingeret 'heap upon/ here metaphorical of abusive 
language; cf. Hor. Serm, 1. 5. 12 Hum nautis pueri, pueris 
conuicia nautae | ingerere.' It is literal in 7. 22. 

lOji mala mente (abl. of quality N.L.P. 150 (B) 'de- 
mented,* the opposite of bona mente *in one's right mind.' 
CJompare a story told by Seneca, de henefidia 3. 27, of a senator 
called Rufus, who when tipsy had made a foolish jest on the 
safe return of Augustus, and the next day *descendenti 
Caesari occurrit et cum mcUam mentem hdbuisse se pridie 
iurasset, id ut in se et filios suos recideret optauit.' 

102. In post modo * a while after ' post is the adverb, in 
post modum * after a while ' a preposition. But the sense is the 
same. facta, participle ; N.L.P. 381. 

103. The subject is ille-stuze-ferus *he who is now wild 
against his love, 4kuvos 6 &ypios t$ <pi\ovfi4vp. In such a 
use we see the beginning of an article in Latin, the absence 
of which often produced obscurity ; cf. 2. 15 n. For the 
dat. cf. Hor. Carm, 3. 4. 33 *Britannos hospitihus feros.* 
Bobrius * sobered.' idem contrasts these two conditions, 
6. 14 n. 

105. pace tua * with thy leave.' For the abl. of accom- 
paniment cf. *bona tua uenia' which means the same, 
arret * stray.* Love was a truant by nature. 

108. dedit * caused,* often with malum^ mcUa; cf. Ter. 
Andr. 1. 1. 115 *nam si ilium obiurges, uitae qui auxilium 
tulit, I quid facias iili qui dederit damnum aut malum ? ' 

109. et mihi praecipue. For the expression and the 
metrical form cf. Prop. 1. 4. 25 sqq. *non uUo grauius 
temptatur Cynthia damno | quam sibi cum rapto cessat 
amore deus, | praecipue nostro, maneat,' etc. cum with 
the indicative in a causal sense is a survival of the old 
Latin usage. Plautus Rvdeiis 1234 'tu pauper es qvxmi 
nimis sancte piu^a {pius es).' On verse 1207 Prof. Sonnen- 
Bchein says * quom causal with indie, aa oX^v^^ Vc^ ^\^ci^.. 
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ojccept when ' attructio modi * or ii subj. due to eulior- 
dmation to an in fin. is found.* laceo, as we gay 'I am 
down*; cf. 3, 9. saudmB * deeply wounded,' *biird bit^ 
aa we say, 

110. f&ueo * enconrage/ i.e. * indulge my malady ^' cf* Ov, 
Am. % 5. 11 'ferreua eat mmmmque &\xck JaU€l iUe dolpfH/ 
For the sense see 37. 18» 

111. For the unusual caesura in the fifth foot cf. tl 
Introd. :Kxxil 

112. 



n 



diniLM, 



iustoa pedes ' its proper feet. ' 

1 1 3. Th e parenthesis e xpl a ins pt'uetnmieQ^mcro. 
Phoebna especially but also Bacchus, 

114, parce means * be kind to.* 

IIG oppida uicta. Representations of con fiuered tow ng, 
countries, and rh'ers, were carried in triumphal ptx>ccHaion8 ; 
cf. Ov. Tr. 4. 2, a poem whore a triumph is described at fuU 
length* 

119, pia...spe«tacnla *a spectacle of affection' we should 
Bay J but the ancient idiom prefers the adjeetive. CL 3. 2. note* 

Contrast with this picture the one Livy draws of the 
execntion of the sons of Brutoa under the eye of their 
father, 2. 5. 8 * nudatos nirgis coedunt securique feriunt cum 
inter omne tempus paler ujdtusqne et os eiitJi spettaatlo eAse^, 
emimnte animo /KifKo inter pnblicae poenae miniaterium/ 

130. pater (Cr, App,) is of course emphatic, Cf. 2. 65. 

121 sq. perpetuo is to be taken twice ; cf. 22. n. For 
Apollo's unshorn locks cf, 9. 12^ Hor. Epoti. 15. 9. So 
ApoUonius Hhodius 2. 708 sq. prays iA^<oii a i c f rot Ifol 
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This poem is addressed to Macer, a friend of the poet 
hatl written love elegies. At least this is a fair inference 

Lv(* ilrt nnt Irrkfiw miYrA iiKniit. him JJ^ 




from vv. 1 and 5. We do not know more about him. 
may have been the Aemilius Macer of Verona, a friend of 
VJ/^iFs^ who wrote poems on birds j snakes^ and plants (Ov* 
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Tr, 4. 10. 43), and died in Asia b.c. 16, or a younger Macer, 
who was a friend of Ovid's and wrote an epic poem on tlie 
Trojan war before the anger of Achilles, whence Ov. calls 
him * Iliacus ' (Pont, 4. 16. 6) : or possibly neither. 

Argument. 
Macer is going to the wars. What will Love do ? Go, or 
call him back? (1 — 6). If Love spares soldiers, I have 
the courage to be a soldier too (7 — 10). Vain boast ! My 
wretched passion is far too strong for me ; I cannot go 
(11 — 14). Love, thou dost use mc so cruelly that I often long 
to die (15 — 18). 1 should have killed myself ere now, but 
Hope with her powerful spell keeps me alive (19 — 26). 
Flout not the goddess, Nemesis, but pity me for thy dead 
sister's sake. She watches over me, and at her tomb I will 
bewail my wrongs. She will not forget her suppliant, and thy 
sleep will be haunted by her terrible blood-stained form 
(27 — 38). Enough, enough ! What am I that my mistress 
should shed one tear for me ? (39 — 40). 

1. quid flat * what is to happen to ? ' 

2. coUo. On marches the arms of the Roman soldier 
were slung round his neck ; cf . Plant. Trin, 594 sq, * sed si 
alienatur, actum est de collo meo : | gestandus peregre 
clupeus, galea, sarcina.' 

3. uinun does duty for a pronoun. terrae, cf. 2. 
36 n. uaga, 9. 43 n. 

5. ure ; cf. 10. 6 n. There is an allusion to scorching as 
a torture of runaway slaves. ferns, like an untamed thing. 
tiLa...otla *your peaceful life.' 

6. erronem * truant', * vagabond.' signa, the standards 
of love are opposed to the standards of war. 

7. hie. homo is usually added in this sense ; so in Gk. 
S5' aviip, 

8. leuem * quick-moving ' : from a running stream, 
galea, as soldiers often had to do; cf. Prop. 3. 12. 8 *potabis 
gcUea fessus Araxis aquam.' 

10. uires. Strength and endurance were most important 
to the Roman soldier, as his equipment was much heavier 
than what modern infantry have to carry and he always 
fought at close quarters ; cf. in a &\xx\\W ^ioxvftKTKvwa. ^^ . "B-w, 
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1. 109 *nec mihi sunt uires inimicos pellere tectis.' laeta, 
as in 11. 51. See Crit. App. tuba *the trumpet-call.' 

11. magna loquor, like Gk. uicCiv fi4ya, is to boast. 

12. excutiunt * knock out ' ; cf. Cic. pro Sulla 24 * qui 
si attulerint neruos et industriam, mibi crede, excutierU tibi 
istam uerborum iactcUionem.* Seneca Troad, 575 *magni/ica 
uerha mors prope admota exctUit.* fores, of Nemesis. 

13. reditarum. Understand *me.' The subject is more 
often omitted with the future inf. act. than with any other 
inf. 

14. cum, in a purely temporal sense, as the ind. iuraoi 
shows, * every time that' ; cf. N.L.P. 409 (c). tamen *in 
spite of me.* 

15. acer * fierce ' ; so 19. 6. For this picture of Love see 
26. 7 «g. 

18. nefanda loqui, talk impiously ; cf. 17. 14. 

20. Cf. Theocrit. 4. 41 tox* aHpiov Hffffer^ &fi€ivov, 

21. credit, i.e, makes men entrust. 

22. magno faenore. The husbandman lends the seeds to 
the soil, so to speak, at a high rate of interest ; cf. Ov. Bern, 
173 sq. *obrue uersata Ceriaua semina terra | quae tibi cum 
mtdto faenore reddat ager.* 

23. uolucres, e,g. the hawk, Hor. Ep. 1. 16. 51. captat 
'takes.' 

24. abdidit; 7. 29 n. cibus, the bait; cf. Ov. Rem. 
209 sq. * uel, quae piscis edax auido male deuoret ore, | abdere 
supremis aera recurua cihis,' 

25. At this time large tracts of country were tilled by 
gangs of chained slaves ; cf. Ov. ex Pont. 1. 6. 31 sq. (a pas- 
sage imitated from this) * haec facit ut uiuat uinctus quoque 
compede fossor | liberaque a ferro crura futura putet.' 

28. ne aincas. ne prohibitive with the present subjunctive 
is quite common in Plautus but rare in later writers. 
TibuUus has it once asain, I. viii. 29 *munera ne poscas.* 
deam, i.e. Spes, here fully personified ; cf. 1. 17 n. 

29. imxnatura explained in 39 sq. According to the 
popular belief the dead girl could feeL 
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30. tenera * soft,' cf. 6. 30. 

31. sancta est. According to Cic. Top. 90 aequitas was 
divided into three branches ; pietas relating to the Gods, 
iustitia (or aequitas) to men, and sanctitas to the spirits of the 
departed. 

33. fagiam, as an ill-used slave flees to a temple for pro- 
tection. 

34. cum * with,' that is ' to.' 

36. illiTis...Tierbis * in her name' ; cf. Livy 9. 36l5n. ' quin- 
que legati cum duobus tribunis plebis uenerant denuntiatum 
Fabio aeruUus uerbis ne saltum Ciminium transiret.' ut 

* as if ' ; for the einis is mutus, lenta * cold ' * unyielding ' 

* obdurate ' ; cf. Prop. 2. 14. 14 * nee mihi ploranti lenta 
sedere potest.' ueto, here, and in Hor. Carm. 3. 2. 26, 
takes the simple subjunctive on the analogy of verbs of 
commanding or allowing ; cf. I. ii. 27 * nee sinit ocGVLrrat,' 

37. neglecti...HaneB 'the slighted dead' because her 
wishes are disregarded. For the apparitions of the dead in 
dreams cf. Virg. Aen, 6. 893 sq. * sunt geminae Somni por- 
tae, quarum altera fertur | cornea, qua ueris facilis datur 
exitus umbris, | altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, | 
sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia Manes.' 

41. desinS. For this quantity cf. [Ov.] Her. 18. 203 
(with Palmer's note) apparently an imitation of this passage 
'desino, parce queri.' The shortening of final o in verbs 
was just beginning to find its way into serious poetry at 
this time. It is practically limited to verbs of the scansion 
w — or - ^ — 

42. For this self-eflfacing spirit of Tibullus cf. 8. 30 and 
Introd. xxiv. 



13 [HL ij 

This poem forms the preface to the Third Book, for which 
see the Introd. Ch. II. Lygdamus sent it to Neaera (a lady 
from whom he had been separated but with whom he was 
still on friendly terms) on the first of March, the feast of the 
Matronalia, when Roman matrons sacrificed to Juno Lucina 
and received presents from their friends j cf, Hor, Carm, 3. 8 
and the beginning of Ov. Fasti 3* 
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To'da^^ js the firsi of Marc!i and presents pass to and fro. 
Say, Muses, what ahall 1 send to Neaera (1 — ^6). '*She will 
like a poetical tribute beat. But ae<s that it is enshrinetl in 
a bright and dainty volume (7—14)." So take this to liur, 
Muses, and let it lose nought of its freshness on the way 
(13 — IB), Bring back the news of how 1 stand in her regard ; 
but first give her good grouting from me and tell her that 
1 shall cherish till death the hope that ahe may yet be mine 
(17-23). 

2l emorieiii,..aiuiu» 'the dawn of the year/ It m m 
certain when the change in the beginning of the civil year 
was made ; but after B»c. 15.1 the consuls always entered 
office on January 15, Mc is * attracted/ as it la caUed, into 
the gender of asnus ; ci N, L.P. 162, 

3. ua^ 'in all directions.* For the use of the adj. et 
Cat, 64. 2t7 *ad se f|ui3qne nago passim poilo iliaccdetint,' 
where nd aHy like c^rla hero, ahows that * wani?ering ' is not 
the equivalent of wifjm. pompa ' procession ' ; of the slaves 
carrying the presenta. 

6* The iirst mit means * whether,* the second sen * or if,^ 
as in II. iv, 43 *aeu ueniet tibi mora, nee csrit qui Ingeat 
ullua, I neo qui det maestas munua in cxeimias.' tameu 
refers to »eitJbMor *stiU dear to me though she be untrue.* 

7* formosae ia not a proper antitljcsis to auarae, as it 
cannot mean * KYtm of their V»eauty/ Tib. would not huve 
written this; cf. II, iv. 35 tq. 'hen, f^uicumqne dedit 
formam cae testis auaracj | quale bonum nniltis attulit iile 
malia.* 

8 ^^q. It is worth while comparing L3:gdamua with his 
model Catullus (Introtl. p. xliv.) mIio eayo ainiply L 1 Hgq, 
* Cui dono lepidum noutim UbeUuin | arida modo pnmiue 
expolitum? | Cornell, tibi.* 

9 — 14. A locus clftssieus on the ancient bonk. Thepapyrui 
on which the cont-ents were written was rolled round a small 
wootlen cy Under, the projecting enda of which, called CQmua^ 
were often painted, while the rough outside edges of the roll 
were nibbeti smooth with pumice stone. The roll was 
wrapped in a case of parchment {memhrfimL) which was dyed 
some bright colour, e.rj. red or yellow, and secured with 
straps {lora). A small strip of parchment or papyrus wan 
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attached to the top of the roll, giving the title of the work. 
This was called titvlua and is referred to in v. 11 sq. 

9. lutea. The colour seems significant ; see 8. 18 n. 

10. canas, because the papyrus is snowy white. comas. 
Ov. TrisL I. 1. 11 aq, plays upon the word *nec fragili 
geminae poliantur pumice frontes, | hirsutus passis ut 
uideare comis,' where the dishevelled look of the * hair ' of 
the book apparently shows the grief of the author. 

11. praetexat The nom. is in v. 12. tennlB chartae, 
the thin papyrus. According to Plin. N.H, 13. 78 the 
merits of good papyrus are tenuitasj densitas, candor, leuor.^ 
It must be thin, stout, white, and smooth. 

12. littera facta, the written inscription ; facere lUteram 
occurs elsewhere, e.g. Plant. Atsin. 4. 1. 22 (767), Ov. 
Her, 5. 2. 

13. inter, in the middle of th^ frontes, 

15. noB is governed by oro, not by per which governs the 
ace. in the pentameter ; 3. 7. auctores, inspirers ; cf. 10. 
13. 

18. nulloB... color * none of its lustre ' or * bloom.' 

17. ite domnm. Not * go home ' but * go to her (Neaera's) 
house ' ; a strange use. 

19 sq. The sense is : * She will say whether she cares for 
me as much as I do for her, or less, or whether she has 
entirely forgotten me.' On the strange grammar see the 
Grit. App. The resemblances on the one hand to the Pane- 
gyric 24 8qq, *at quodcumque meae poterunt audere 
Camenae | seu tibi par poterunt sen, quod spes abnuit, 
ultra I sine minus (certeque canent minus), etc. and on the 
other to Prop. 1. 11. 1 8qq, *ecquid te, Cynthia, nostri | cura 
subit memores, a, ducere noctes?— ecquis in extremo restat 
amore locus?' are noticeable. mutua. Cf. Mart. 10. 20 
(possiblv an imitation of this passage) * si tibi mens eadem, 
8% nostn mtUua cura est, \ in quocumque loco Roma duobus 
erit.* 

20. deciderim. So excidere, effluere are used in the sense 
of * being forgotten.' 

21. meritam. It was proper to give the greeting first ; cf. 
Stat. SUiL 4. 4. 10 * cui primum solito uulgi de more eaJb&5;j^\sw^ 
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I mox inclusa modis haec reddere uerba memento.' larga 
d.B. 'present with plentiful good greeting'; an odd ex- 
pression. See also Cr. App. 

23. frater, a close friend, corresponding to soror (26). 
The usage, though found in Horace Satires^ Petronius, and 
Martial, hardly belongs to serious literature any more than 
the Engi * I will be a sister to him.' 

25. magis, quam antea. mednllis, dat 

26. We may supply es with fvtura^ a rare ellipse with 
the future part, (see Lucan 7. 782 and my note), or else take 
the nouns as vocatives. 

* 28. The sense is : He will not resign hope of being your 
husband until he is dead and in the world below. 



14 [in. II.] 

On Lygdamus' separation from Neaera : see the previous 
elegy. 

There is nothing in this or the next poem to prove that 
Lygdamus was rich; wishes cost nothing. The vulgar 
fancy for display which they betoken may show a man who 
has risen. Cf. Introd. pp. xlv. «g. and notes. 

Abgumbnt. 
It is a cruel thing to separate the lover from the loved. I 
cannot bear it. It will surely bring me to the grave (1 — 8). 
Hear then how I would be buried (9 — 26), and what should 
be inscribed upon my tomb (27—30). 

-1, 2. * He WM a hard-hearted man who first parted a 
loving pair.' 

5. haec patientia 'such insensibility.' Clompare the 
ascending scale in Pliny Ep, 2. 10. 1 ' hominem te patientem 
uel potius durum, sue paene crudelem,* 

6. The implication is : Though I have a brave heart, it 
cannot bear everything. 

7. nitae, apparently gen. after taedia. Lygdamus hints 
^>t suicide ; cf. 27 sqq. 
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8. nata, pred. For the ace. part, after fcUeri cf. Hor. 
Serm. 1. 3. HI * iura inuerUa metu iniusti fateare necesseest.' 

9 sqq, should be compared with the model. Prop. 2. 13, 
17 sqq. 

10. supra, adv. ; cf. Cr. App. 

11. ante menm. Supply roaum from v. 12. The use of 
the ante is peculiar ana hardlv correct. With neniat it 
ought to mean * get in front of the funeral pile/ as in Li v. 
7. 41. 1 *Quinctius ante signa progressus' means' that * he 
advanced in front of the standards.' It is employed correctly 
in the pentameter ; cf. 2. 8. 

13. matris dolore * her grieving mother.' For this use of 
the abstract subst. with a gen. cf. Prop. 1. 20. 15 sq. * quae 
miser ignotis error perpessus in oris | Herculis,* the hapless 
wandering Hercules ; also 15. 8. 

14. maereat...genero. Though we say in Eng. 'weep 
for ' a person, the dative is not correct Latin in this sense. 
maerere with the dat. ought to mean * to mourn to a person ' ; 
cf. Cic. Sent. 32 *siue ilia uestis mutatio ad luctum ipsorum 
sine ad deprecandum ualebat, quis umquam tarn crudelis fuit 
qui prohiberet quemquam aut sibi maerere (indulge liis own 
sorrow) aut ceteris supplicare ? ' Prop. 1. 12. 15 * felix qui 
potuit praesenti flere puellae.' 

15. praefatae 'addressing.' This word is generally used 
of a formal invocation of the gods at the beginning of a 
speech or the opening of a public meeting ; Livy 39. 15. 1, 
Virg. Aen. 11. 301 *praefatus diuos solio rex infit ab alto.' 
This praefatio must not be confused with the last ' farewell * 
to the desA which was uttered when the interment was 
complete. reeentem (Crit. App.), the newly departed 
spirit ; cf. Ov. Met. 8. 488 * uos modo fratemi manes 
animaeque recentes (two are addressed) | officium sentito 
pium.' 

16. liquore, properly * fluid ' ; but here merely a substi- 
tute for *aqua.' manus. For the ace. compare capUloa v. 
11 andl. 70 n. 

17. pars quae would be the more usual order ; but cf. 
Virg. Aen, 1. 573 *urbem quam statuo uestra est.' These 
and similar so-called attractions of the antecedent of a 
relative appear to be mixed constructions : * quam urbem 
statuo uestra est' and *urbs quam statuo usa^.t^ ^^^^ 
between them producing * urbem (V!asi.Tci ^XaXx^o \s*fc^x^ '5^- 
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IS. incinctae m itk their robca ui^girdetL Suet. Anff. 101 
tells 113 tlmt AugU3tu&' Oi^hea were gathered up by the 
principal members of the equestrian order iu UDgirdletl 
tunica ' tunicati et diacmcti pedibiisque invdis *. For more 
see the Crit. App. legezLt* The fut. la ttstitl liiBtead of the ; 
subj. for the sake of variety. 

19. annosOf and therefore more preciou,g. I^aeo^ 
name of Baeelius, ^ wine.' 

20. fxLudere ; cf. 6. 50 n. 

21. After the lionea had been dreuched, they were to be ' 
dried with fine linen (or cotton) cloths. Fornelii cf. Ct% App. 

22. dome. The ^ marble bouse ' is a totnb ; cf, the OoTift^- 
iaiio ad Littiam 73 ^q. * claudite iam, Parcae, nimium reserata 
aepulcra | claiidite ; plna iueto nam dotmtg ista patetJ 

23. illio *in that place.' fimdantur is to be underatocd 
from V. 25 : >vhere however be has, witli a different turn, 
ao^Utii * to the same place/ (See also Cr. App. ) mercfls. 
The perfumes wei'e mixed with the ashes when these and 
the nrn containing them were jjlaced in the sepulchre. Ba, 
Ovid in exile at Tomi, when giving directiona to liis wifei 
for bia jntei-mcntj says {Tris^t. 3- 3. 65 m^q.) *ossa tamen facito I 
pariia referantnr in nma,— atque ea enm foJiis (spikenard)! 
et amomi puluerc miaee | inque auburbano condita pojie aolo.' 
Vtittit is the usujiI word for exporting to Rome, sending to 
the Romati markets. Fanchaia, a fahnlous island, plaeed 
in the Hch.1 Sea and a apposed to produce quantitiea of frank- 
ineenae and other perfumea * cf. Lucr, 2, 417 * araque Pan- 
chaeos exbalat propter oflorea/ Ov. Ntt, 10, 307 ^qq~ ' sit , 
diueaamomo | cinnamaque coatumque feratsudataqueligno j 
terra ferat floresfiuo alios Panchaia tellua.' 

25* memeres. The epithet is * transferred ' from the persona] 
who weep to the tears ; cf , Hor. Carm. 3-11 end *7iosfril 
VI f mo f tin sopulcro | scalpe qiierelam*' 

2ti. oomponi, the usual word for placing the remains of the] 
departed in the sepulchre ; <it Ov. Font. 5. 425 »q, *extineto^ 
emeri sua dona ferelmut | cQmpottiiiqiie nepoa busta piabat 
aut.^ 

27. littera (as in 13* 12) the ' inacription,' for lUfera^, 
^'hich the metre does not admit. ueraufl as in Kng. 

^tiirped to dust,^ 
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28. fronte. The inscription was placed on the face of the 
monument or sepulchre fronting the road. eelebri, because . 
Lygdamus hopes that it will be often read by the passers by. 
notet, fjor the act. see 7. 29 n. 

29. Keaerae, objective genitive. 

30. perire 'that he died,' *of his dying.' For the infini- 
tive, which appears to be an imitation of the Greek, cf. Virg. 
A en, 10. 90 * quae caM«a fuit consurgere in arma | Europamque 
Asiamque ? ' 



15 [III. III.] 

The subject of this elegy also is Lygdamus' separation from 
Neaera. 

Argument. 

I have never prayed nor pray for riches, as the foolish 
world does, but to live with you, Neaera, till I die. The 
Gods, however, have not heard my prayers (1-22). I am con- 
tent with humble fortune if it is shared by you. Heaven 
restore your love to me. If the Fates forbid this, let 
me die 1 (23—36). 

1. Quid prode8t...impIe88e, sc. mihi. 'What avails it 
me that I have filled heaven with vows ? ' i.e. my prayers have 
been thrown away. For a similar exaggeration compare 
Virgil Aen. 9. 24 *onerauitque aethera uotis ' and for implesse 
Val. Flaccus 2. 167 * tum uoce deos, tiim questibus implenV 

2. blanda * pleasant ' ; compare Prop. 4. 6. 5 * costum 
moUe date et blandi mihi turis honores.' The * caressing' 
odour of the frankincense was particularly agreeable to the 
Gods. 

3. prodirem, said of the master of the house ; so Hor. 
Serm, 2. 7. 12 * unde | mundior exiret uix libertinus honeste,' 
speaking of a j)oor house. The imperfect subjunctive follows 
the tense of implesse—dedisse which are perfect in sense, 
N.L.P. 228. 

5. renouarent, of ploughing * year after year * ; such is 
the force of the preposition; cf. Ovid. Am. 1. 3. 9 *nec 
mens innumeris renouatur campus aratris,' Met. 15. V2Asqq. 
* qui trita labore | ilia, quibus totiens durum renQv\a.>\<&\\>^ 
aruum | quot dederat messes, percxisaVt. coWa. ^^c\x\\? ^qtc'O^ns. 
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general sense cjf. Prop* 4* 1. 129 * tua cam multi ueiHarent 



rura iiuienci* 



cf. 2. 62. 



fi. terra benigna 

8. cader 8 1 * fall dea d , ' iisu ally by a audden d eath . i 
tra lenecta, i.^. ego aenex ; see 14 13 n, and Hnr. Cm^i, 2. 
0* (i * sit ww^ae aedea utinam ffCfiecifM \ TiburJ linu * in 
your arms' ; cf. Prop. 4, IL 64 'qondita sunt ne^ro lumina 
nostra ifiau.^ 

9. turn eiripliatic. Lygdamufj doe^ not wish to die a 
moment before bia time." p«rmenio. Compare for tbia 
sense Mart* 9. 29, I *aaeenla Nestoreae permeoaaj Pbilaeni» 
senectae.' Tbe pisaive use of the part, ' traversed ' does not 
occur again till the post- Augustan literature. tempore 
appears to depend on de/iai^tua as in. Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 22 * suis- 
c]ue ] temporibus defuncta.' lucis 'light' ue. life aa op- 
posefl to the darkness of death ; so luce caretUes in Virgil of 
the dead. Fropertiofl says finely 2. 15. 49 * tn motlo, dntn 
tuf£t^ frucLutn ne desere uitae/ 

' 10. anduf i ci Prop, 3. 5. 14 ^ nudus at inferna, stuH-e^ 
u ell ere rate.^ cogerer. The stndent should note the 
consistent way in which the ' accommodation ^ of the tenses 
ia carried out. Lethaeft ; cf. 17. 24 and 2. 80 n. The 
boat of Charon plied on the Styx ; but Lethe is aome- 
times Uficd generally for the world below. So in Greek fit-st 
in 8imonides, Anth, Pal. vii, 25. Kiiwtnif \ i^lXtov A^dtft ^i^ffcSB' 
tHupiTi B6^afy* Lollina BassuSj who wrote a poem on the death 
of Gertnanieus a.d. 19 speaks of Charon's boat as Anidain 
&KBI.T05 lAnth. Pal. ix. 279). Lucan (6. 685 Lethaeofi dem) 
and Statins in a number of places use Lcthaeus and Lethe of 
the world of death without any reference to the 'river of 
oblivion.* 

11, dimitii, 1. 1 n. 

12* The construction la changed, quid prodtst si findant f 
mill© ; cf. Prop. 3. 5. 5 ' nee inihi*tHt//e imji^ Campania pinguia 
aratur. ' 

13> Phr7giii,H,GolunmiB made of the marble of Synnaa 
Phrygia. It was a white oiarble into which, after tlie time oj 
Nero^ stripes of purple marble were artificial ly inserted 
Pliny 2f. jar; 35, 5. 

14. The order of words is * sine tuisj Taenare/ The mj 
hie of Taenarus in Laconia Wfta anotHfetex^enaive stone ; Pro] 
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3. 2. 9 * quod non Taenariis domus est mihi f ulta cdumnis ' 
where fxdta expresses the same sense as innixa in v. 13. 
Caryste. Garystus in Euboea produced a green marble with 
streaks like the waves of the sea. 

15. A reference to the plantations of trees which wealthy 
Romans had in the open spaces within the house called cauae- 
dium and peristylium. These were often of very considerable 
extent ; cf. Juv. 4. 6 * quid refert igitur quantis iumenta 
fatiget I porticibus, quanta nemorum uectetur in umbra?* 
nemora...liieoB 7iemi/« is properly an open ^ros^^ space in a 
woodland surrounded by trees, a * glade ' ; luciis on the other 
hand is a grove of trees^ usually sacred to some divinity ; see 
Prop. 4. 10. 14 * lucus ubi umbroso fecerat orbe nemus * where 
a grove had made a nemus by a ring of shade-trees ' ; Ovid 
A, A, 3. 689 'silua nemus non alta facit ; tegit arbutus 
herbam {ct Ov. Met. 1. 568); Hor. Ep. 1. 6. 31 *uirtutem 
uerba putas et | lucum ligna ' ' you think virtue mere words, 
just as you think sacred trees nothing but timber.' Lucan 1. 
454 sq, * nemora alta remotis | incolitis lucis ; Silius 6. 146 sq. 
' lucus iners iuxta Stygium pallentibus umbris | seruabat sine 
sole nemus,* This distinction, though sometimes obscured, 
as here, rarely disappears entirely. 

16. In trabes there is a reference to the lacunaria or 
panelled ceilings of the Romans. The beams and rafters 
which by their intersection formed the panels, were gilded, 
while the space between was covered with ivory ; see Prop. 
I.e. (on V. 13) 1. 10 *nec camera auratas inter eburna trabes ; 
Hor. Carm. 2. 18. 1 sq. *non ebur neque aureum | mea 
renidet in domo lacunar.' 

] 7. Erythraeo. Lygdamus is airing his learning ; contrast 
19. 19 n. legitur, by the fisher for pearls ; .cf. Prop. 1. 14. 
12 * et legitur rubris gemma sub aequoribus.' 

18. Sidonio morice, cf. 10. 28. 

20. innidia est : they give rise to envy. And as Propertius 
says, 2. 25. 34 what is envied never lasts long, * inuidiam 
quod habet non solet esse diu.' falso not * falsely,' but 
* mistakenly ' ; so * falso occidere * in Naevius * to kill in 
mistake,' * falso lugere ' Livy, * to mourn for one who is not 
dead.' 

21. leaantnr lightened'; used in a different sense 
(zeugma) with menles and curae. 
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22. Fortune takes no account of riches but governs cir- 
cumstances as she pleases. [For the reAding see Cr. App.] 

23. sit, not erity because it is merely an imagination ; so 
findaiit in 12. 

24. regum munera, such gifts as kings bestow. For the 
thought compare Prop. 1. 14. 23 sq. * quae mihi dum placata 
aderit, non ulla uerebor | regna neque Alcinoi mwaera 
despicere.' 

25. cultu, here * habit of life'; Virg. Aen 5. 730 *gens 
dura atque aspera cultu ' ; cf . Nepos Paman. 3. 1 * non 
mores patrios solum sed etiam cultum uestitumque mutavit.' 

27. nindam. The usual word is candidus in this sense 
* bright and fair ' ; cf. Prop. 2. 15. 1 * o me felicem J nox o 
mihi Candida ! ', Cat. 8. 3 *■ fulsere quondam candidi tibi 
soles.* 

29. dulci reditu, his return, or reconciliation, to Neaera is 
meant. The phrase is generally used of vows offered for safe 
return to one's country, poterit, a mere auxiliary verb ; so 
posse in 26 ; cf. 6. 23 n. 

30. non mens ' unfriendly ' as ' mine ' means ' devoted to 
me,' a not unfrequent use of the possessive pronouns ; Ov. 
Her, 12. 84 *sed mihi lam faciles unde meosque deos?' 
Hor. Epod. 9. 30 *uentis i turns non suisJ* 

31. reg^a, the possessions of kings ; cf. the passage of 
Prop, quoted on 24. iuuant. The indicative is more 
vivid than the regular subj. would be. amnis, Pactolus ; 
cf. Prop. 3. 18. 28 * Pactoli quas parit umor opes.' 

32. For the sense cf. Nepos Epam. 4. 2 *namque orbis 
terrarum diuitias accipere nolo pro patriae caritate.^ buB' 
tinet * supports ' ; an odd word in connexion with orbis terra- 
rum and opes. In Plautus Poen. prol. 90 the word is much 
more appropriately used ' homini . . . quantum hominum 
terra sustinet sacerrumo.' 

33. Satumia. Juno, Saturn's daiighter, invoked as the 
Goddess of marriage. But this appellation is usually employed 
where the context suggests a jealous, passionate, or formid- 
able divinity, * Satumia luno, | numquam oblita sui, num- 
quam secura nouerca' Germanicus Aratea 545 sq. 

34. Cypria. Venus is asked to leave her favourite abode 
and attend to Lygdamus' prayer ; cf. the complaint of Hor. 
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Garm, 1. 19. 9 * in me tota ruens Venus | Cyprufn deseruit.' 
She is supposed to arrive by sea in her shell (concha), 

35. reditum, 29 n. sorores, the three Parcae who spin 
the dooms of men. 

36. duciint, see 2. 86. nennt, a vulgar form for inem^^ 
found in no author of credit. , It was formed by analogy : 
7160, neimt like eo, eunt, ^onit is also found in glosses on the 
analogy of it. See also Cr. App. 

37. uocet, of the call of Death which all must obey. Ov. 
Her. 6. 28 * uiuit an,* exclamo, * me qtioque fata uocant ? ' 

38. dines, a pointless allusion to the name Dis^ which was 
identified by the Romans w^ith the adjective dis * rich * as 
Cicero says de not. deor. 2 § 66 * terrena autem uis onmis at- 
que natura Diti patri dedicata est qui diues, ut apud Graios 
n\(f6T<ov, quia et recidunt omnia in terras et oriuntur e 
terris.' in ignana aqua * sluggish' water, of the rivers 
and pools of the lower world. %gnauu8 is rarely applied to 
things ; Lucan uses the word of frozen water 5. 442 * saeua 
quies pelagi maestoque ignaua profundo | stagna tacentis 
aquae. Inridns * wan * or * sallow,' of the dim light of the 
world below; cf. Prop. 4. 11. 8 *obserat umbrosoa lurida 
porta locos (rogos).' , 

16[III. iv]. 

Lygdamus endeavours to work upon the feelings of Neaera 
by recounting a dream. 

1-4. God grant that my dream last night may come to 
nothing. 

1. di meliora ferant. This is a variant on such Expres- 
sions like * di meliora uelint * (Ovid), * di melius duint ' Ter- 
ence, and (with ellipse of the verb) * di meliora,' * di melius ' 
which are the more usual forms. It is doubtful however 
whether a correct speaker would have used ferant. 

3. ite addressed to the 'somnia.' nani (masc. as 
though somni had preceded, Cr. App.) and falsoin are both 
* proleptic ' epithets. 

4. in nobis means : * Do not seek infallibility at my 
expense.' See also the Crit. App. 
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5-10* * Monitions of the (iods are true, true are the 
warnings of the eo trails whicTx the Tuscan diviners interprotp 
But dreams— are dres^ms mere bugbeara of the night I Or do 
men propitiftte them becaufl^ they couvey true wain in ga ? * 

5. nuatia nom^ agreeing with exta \ for the sense cf. 
7. 25 sq, 

G. piohatf' tested and found true. !raicii lurif^ L€* 

7. LndniLt} apparently transitive * mislead.- 

9. uanum (ace.) tjualifies metutns N, LP. 307 (1)^ but' 

fltse Gr* App. omina XK^ctis, omen a &ent in (or by) the night ; 

cf. Prop. 4. 4. 23 ' saepe liU imm«ritae cansata est omina 

lunae.' 

JO, faiTQ piOt the nic^l of sacrifice, mola. salient e 

* leaping/ when thrown into the fire ; we say ' cracklhig/ 
Lygdamus is copying Horace, Introd. p» xlv. He has not 
improvetl on his original, plaeant plural after hominum 
genus, an expreaaion of multitude. 

11^16 *Stillj whether their warningst are true or false, let I 
them be^ false in my case j for I have done nothing to de- 
ser\'e misfortune,' 

1 1 - mtcnmqas eit * whatever the facts ' a prosy ex ■ 
proasion. illi, homines. monenti^ (Cr. App.) ac* somno. 

12. somiio in Latin means both 'dream* and ^ sleep.' 

13. Luoiaa. Diana WtW3 identified not only with Triuiftf^ 
(Hecate) and Liinn, but with luoo Lucina, goddeaa of child- 
hearing i cf« Catulloa 3^. 14 f?q. * tn (addressed to XHana) 
Lucina dolentibus | luno dicta puerperis^ j tu potens Triuia 
ct notho ] dicta lumine Luna** But the use of Lnehta^ in 
this connexion, is unparalleled Ln claa^ieal Latinity, and 
Lygdamus appears to have inferred from Catn lbs* words 
that the natnea were absolutely interchangeable. Foreigners, 
and persons of imperfect educationj oft-en make thie sort of j 
mistahe. It is also possible that he thought that Z^ffri'/ti I 
fas a derivative from (uj:) was the right goddess to dissipate 

* liQdin ti mores.* Compare notes on i&. 38, 17» 7, S. 

14. frustra with pertimuitse^ 

15. Dhuoxia^ under thi^ influence of ; cf. Saline t C<tt. S2. 2l1 
'^ animus in oonBuhindo liher nefj^ie delicto neque lubidinil 
ofmoxitta^ ; cf, 17. 12. 
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16. Cf. 17. 14. 

17 sqq. After this long preamble we get the dream, 
quadrigis. Night is usually represented as driving bigae or 
a two-horse car. 

18. mnndum, the sky. amne, 11. 64 n. 

20. deficit, i.e. he is unable to cross the threshold of 
the House of Care. 

21. samxno ab ortu, i.e. he had fully risen. For the sense 
of prospexit ' surveyed afar ', from a height, cf. 11. 58. 

23. casta, a reference to the well-known myth according 
to which Daphne refused Apollo's affections and was turned 
by him into a bay tree. 

26. uidet * beheld ' historic present ; cf. 18. 60 ; for the 
reading cf. Grit. App. 

28. myrtea apparently means * myrtle-crowned,' an un- 
common use of the adj. It is not clear why Apollo should 
wear the myrtle which belongs to Venus (note on 2. 66, a 
passage which Lygdamus may be awkwardly imitating). 
rore. This does not appear to be used elsewhere of unguents 
before the time of Martial. In Ov. Her. 15. 76 * Arabo rore ' 
is a false reading. 

29. praefert * shows ' lit. * carries in front ' (prae se fert), 
Virg. Aen. 10. 210 Materum tenus hispida nanti | frons 
hominem praefert.' 

30. Expresses the red and white of the god's complexion 
which is successively compared to the blush on the fair cheek 
of a bride, to baskets of purple and white flowers, and to 
apples turning ruddy when they ripen. 

31. iuueni marito probably the dative of 'person inter- 
ested,' 'for'; compare Cat. 68. 143 *nec tamen ilia mihi 
dextra deducta patema | flagrantem Assyrio uenit odore 
domum ;' although it might be dative of agent as we also find 
of the bridegroom * uxorem deducit domum' (Ter. Hecyra. 1. 
2. 60). The conducting of the bride from her father's house 
to her husband's {deductio) was the most important of the 
marriage rites. 

32. ore rubente, abl. of attendant circumstances, giving the 
effect of inficit^r genas, a clumsy expression. 

33. 34. amarantiB 'amaranths,' a purple flower. alba. 
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...Candida. In etrietneas eandidits wotiM better dcacril 
tlie viviil white of the lily, and albiiJt the duller and jel- 
lowisk white of the appla 

35* palla. The long robe of the har[>er {citha7*oeduM) 
tf^dmd to the ankles on which it is here said to *play * and 
was hence calletl taiari^ For the whole description of Apollo 
compare Ov. Mej. \L 165 sqq. ' ille caput flauum lauro 
Pam aside uinctna | uerrit hutnuni Tyrio aatnrata murice 
palla I inatroctamquo iidem g^mmis eb denUbus Indis | 
Bu.?tinet a laeua ; tenoit manus altera plectrum/ 

36, namq^ue ; cf. Introd. pp. xxxix^ xxix, 

39. pendehat. It was suspended by a belt from the Id 
shoolder, gaiTUla, of thi3 shepherd's pipe in 11. 30, 

39. primum uemeni^ means mueli the same &s tihi 
primnni uettk : but is nioriu like Greek than Latin ^ cf. Theocr* 
17- 7i> j^ivSfinvav Tff ir^wTd, The lyre wa3 played both with 
the fingers and with an instnunent for striking It {^yiec- 
trntfi = w. TtKr^KT pQV and peeteji) which was made of ivory* 

Lygdamus says that Apollo began to play on the lyre with 
this instrument and then used the fingers because the char- 
acter of his theme changed {*/dke3 cantU8*40 but 'triMia 
nerba ■ 42). We may compare for a somewhat similar con- 
trast Statins Siliiue 5. 3. 31 fi<iq. * nee eburno poll ice chordasl 
pulso sed ineertam digit is amentibus err an s | set o do chelyn. 
If tbn text IS right, iburTum polUx must mean the riuht 
thumb to which the ivory jtfertrmn was attached, as Dr. W, 
Headiam has suggested to me ; compare Henry's note on 
A&it, 6. 648 ' iainque eadein digitis, iam pectine pnlsat 
ebumo ' with the illustration : but perhaps Statins wrote 
pectine. 

43, oaito ^ holy ' j so in a fragment of Yarro preserved by 
the grammarian Nonius (p. 267, 15) ^demitis acres pectore 
cantu castaijue poeai.' The aneient poets were fond of 
representing themselves aa devoted to the service of the gi 
and under their protection j cf. 11. 113, 114. 

45. doDtae BDtorei, the poetic Nine, 

46* norunt. noni is used with the infinitive as in Virg. 
A en. 8. 317 *nec lungere tauros | nee componere opes norant'; 
bitt comes in weakly here, iequeni, Le. * future/ 

47. aeui futuri eueatUTa, an inelegant and incsorrect ex- 
pression for * the things which will happen in future ttTne,' 
'the events of future lime.' Contrast eaentura in 11. 1 ^ 
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48. pater, luppiter. posse nidere is the object of dedit ; 
cf. Tib. L viii. 56 *ipse deus cupidis fallere posse dedit.' 

49, 50. non fallax uates is in apposition to ego and simi- 
larly deus Cvnthins is in apposition to ego implied in feram. 
Apollo dwells upon his infallibility, as Lygdamus would 
disbelieve the disagreeable tidings ; but the tameness and 
verbosity of what he says are amazing. 

51, 62. quantum nee. This is an example of false sym- 
metry or correspondence. We expect quantum non ; for it 
is hardly possible to take the nee in both lines as *not even ' ; 
compare 18. 65. Virg. Ed. 10. 11 sq. *nam neque Pamasi 
nobis iuga, nam neque Pindi | uUa moram fecere, neque Aonie 
Aganippe.' bella puella, 25. 5 n. 

55. For the metaphor compare Homer Iliad 14. 359 where 
Homer makes Sleep say he wrapt soft slumber round Zeus, 
itrtl avr^ iyi» /naXaKhv '^epl km/jl* J/c(£Av\^a. 

56. uanum, in a passive sense * bafBed ', * cheated ' ; coupled 
with inrisus in Tac. Hist. 2. 22 fin. It thus brings out the 

. sense of fallit ; cf. Ovid ex Pont. 2. 9. 29 * uana letborantis si 
/allit uota coloni ' * mocks and cheats his prayers.' 

59. suas *its own' (Cr. App). diuersas 'apart from 
you.' 

60. gaudet casta domo * delights in a chaste home,' a phrase 
for living chastely ; cf. Lucan 9. 201 * casta domus luxuque 
carens.' nupta, i.e. q uamu is, nuptjj^ 

61. Compare * Frailty, thy name is woman.' For nomen 
see 11. 57. 

63. illis, i.e. /eminis. 

64. tende, like a suppliant ; . Virg. Aen. 3. 592 ' sup- 
plexque manus ad litora tendit.' 

65. 66. ualidos labores, a strange expression for magrtoa 
labores ; cf. Cr. App. The subject to the infinitive is left 
indefinite, compare 5. 37. For posse, which could be dis- 
pensed with, cf. 48. 

67. Admeti, 9. 11 sqq. 

68. * A story fabricated to make idle merriment.' 

69. sonora * loud ' ; the l3Te being a more powerful 
instrument than the shepherd's pipe, canora, which has 
been conjectured, would be better. 
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70. simites chordis * attutied U> tlic stiiogs.' 

7 1 - parliLceati. - .auena, the syrinx qv Piin*fi pipe {finlvla ij^ 
30 Aij, tiQte), the reeds or Btalkfj of wlutjh it was made being 
open at lioth en da and go letting tlio light through. For this 
sense cf. Juvenal IL 13 ^ iara perlucentq ruina^ of the cmeks_ 
m a wall which is about to fall. " 

72. iUe ego ; cf. 3. 9. 

73. ferre ' to l>ear with ' aa we say. Propertivi3 plays on 
tbie sense of the verb in 2. 24, 40 ''fi^m ego fortnosam nulli 
onus es3e puto.' 

74. cottiiigiEm, 8. 18 note. 
77. nera oannnt, 11. 6J?. The connexion of thought in 

the couplet is * if oracles are to be trusted, let her trust tl ' 
oracle of mine ^ ; but it is awkwardly expree^ed. 

80. hoc abl. coimifje. fdix * happy in one*a b|>ous© * is 
common phrase; cf. Ov. €X PouL 4. IL 22 ^ ooniugio felix 
iani potes eese uouo,* 

8 L IgnaniiB * inactive ', a standing epithet of Sleep ; cL 
MtL n, 593. 

S3. uotlB, ut. meis. The whole phrase reads like a tag. 
crediderim stronger than credam ; see 4. 74 n. eise is to 
be supplied with tibi, Neaera is now addressed. 

Si. peGtore. The usual eons true tlouB of inesse are the 
dat. or in with the abl. The simple abl. is similarly used 
with inmdtare in Prop. 3. 6. 24 * si placet, insultet, Lygdame, 
iuorte itiea/ * let him trample on my corpse/ 

85-94. * You are not sprung from the sea or any other 
cruel thing, but are the daughter of kindhearted parents.' 

87* angiiitta caterra * a snaky troop ' ; of the hundred 
anaktss which encircled the three heads of Cerberus aceortling 
to Virgil, Horace, and others, Horace refers to these snake-^ 
heads when he calls Cerberus * hundred -headed ' ; of. % 
with critical note. 

93. Cf. Catullus 68. 159 ' et longe ante omnes mihi qui 
me carior ipso est/ But the emphasis is excessive here, 

95. in meliue nertet. ^o in Greek M rh $tKTwv Tpirwiv. 

Of. Moscb. 1. 27 ah^d fi.ai «if a '^0,0^1/ fA.ditap€S HpTjytmv uviipatf. 

90. tepidos. South winds are warm ; but the epithet ifl 
niercly intended for ornament here ; cf. 5. 35 n. 
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17 [in. V]. 

This is a letter from Lygdamus who is ill to some of his 
friends who are staying near at one of the watering-places 
of Etruria. The time is early spring. 

Argument. 
Lygdamus writes to friends who are staying at a watering 
place in Etruria that he is lying sick at Baiae (1 — 5). He is 
innocent of all sin (6 — 14) and still in his youthful prime. It 
is too soon to die (15 — 26). He trusts his fears are ground- 
less ; but he has been ill for fourteen days, while his friends 
are taking their pleasure (27—30). He bids them keep him 
ever in mmd and put up prayers to Dis in his behalf (31— 34). 

1. fontibus abl. ; cf. [Virg.] Culex 14S *gelidis manans a 
fontibus unda.' These were springs of warm water of which 
there were several in Etruria, e,g, at Pisa, Taurus, and 
Caere. 

2. sub, of time. aeBtiaiim...Canem, 1. 9 n. *Hot 
Springs' were naturally avoided in summer. So Martial, 
speaking of Baiae (below v. 3), says *horrida sed feruent 
^ emeaei pectora monstri | nee satis est Baias igne calere suo. 

ergo sacri fontes et litora nota iicUete, | nympharum pariter 
ereidumque domus ; | Herculeos montes getida iios uincite 
hnima, \ nunc Tiburtinis cedite frigoribus.' (4. 47. 5 sqq.) 

3. sacris, to Hercules, the god of hot springs. nunc, 
i.e. in spring (v. 4). prozima 'next in rank'; cf. Hor. 
Carm. 1. 12. 19 * proximos illi tamen occupauit | Pallas 
honores.' 

4. parpureo, of the bright spring flowers ; see Virg. Ed. 
9. 40 * hie uer purpureum, uarios hie flumina circum | fundit 
humus flores.' se remittit 'looses itself of the frost- 
bound earth and so * thaws ' ; cf. Ov. Fast. 4. 126 * uere 
nitent terrae, uere remisms ager.' 

5. nigram...lioram, i.e, the hour of death; cf. Prop. 2. 
24. 34 ^ntgerille dies.' Virg. Am. 6. 429 *atra dies.' de- 
nnntiat * threatens ', * menaces me with ' ; cf. Prop. 4. 3. 61 
<illa dies homis caedem denuntiat agnis.' 

6-14. The argument is : ' Spare me, Proserpine ; I have 
not deserved death either by criminal acts (7-11) or designs 
(12) or speeches (13, 14). 
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6* parce uocere ; cf. N.L,r* 385. 

7t 8. The general meaning of thia couplet h 
profuncd divine jiiysteriea,* temptani 'tried to.' Thia 
expression shows the weakness of the writer. waUi t.p.^ 
i,e. wkieh only the impious could profane. See a.ho Crit. 
App, audax ' in my recklegsness,' Dr. Henry well points 
out in hiH A eneidea that the termination ~ax, which expresaca 
a habit J gives atidctx a bad ^enae. aiidas: hoino, a man with 
the ha Hit of daring, is a ' bold Imd man ' as we say. lau- 
dandfte...deae. This is Proserpina (Kdpii) who "with her 
mother Cerea {ATifL^tip) was worshipiiod io the Eleuainiaii 
mysteries. The epithet appears to be a tasteless allusion to 
the Homeric ^waiy^ ntpacfpSytia, which was interpreted as 
ivaifffT^ (laudanda). It ia however generally explained aiS 
an allasioUt equally tasteless, to the name of Bona Dea, who 
was identified by the Romans with Proserpine ; see also the 
Crit, App. dooere ^ pubUsh,' a itrange use i * instructing ' 
was no more identical with * publishing^ when Lvgdamns 
lived than it is now* He should have umdrntiffare. I'o re\ eal 
the mysteries of Eleuais to the uninitiated was a heinous 
offence; cf. Ov. A. A, 2. 601 ag. 'quia Cereris ritus ausit 
unlgare profania | magnaque Threieia sacra ceperta Bamo ? j 
cxigiia eat uirtus praestare silentia rebus ; ] at contra granis 
est culpa tacenda loqui ' and see also Hor. Carni, 3- 2, 25 ^^g. 
9. mfeciti of putting poison in drink ; cf. Tirg. O. 2 123 
*poc!ila 31 fjuando Maeuae infecere nouercae/ suclB} the 
jniee of poisonous plants. 

10. trita, bruised or pound&d in a mortar, like the hem- 
lock which Socrates had to drink when cciudemned to death, 
Plato Phaedo p. 117 t^ ^i^p^aKov iv KiAtxt 'tpfpatfTo. TiTpifipiiifav* 
dedit *gave\ * admimstered ' ia distinguished from hi/erU 
* mixed'; cf. Cic. FhU. xi* 13 'hicnuper sororis filio infudif 
uenenum, non ikdif.' 

IL I have not sacrilegiously set fire to a temple. 

12. BoUieitant * stir ^, ' tempt/ to wickedness* facta} i.e. 
facinoi-a ; cf, 16. 15. 

13. Liiaatiae...iurfia mentis Hhe revilings of a mad 
heart ' are such revilings aa mailness of heart suggests. The 
gen. is like that in Prop. 1.3. 18 ^ expertae metuens iurgin 
saeuitiac ' (the abuse U> be expected from her evil temper), 
meditantet * indulging in * ; nieditari is properly ^ to go over 
tvJth one' self \ to * con/ and so * practise*^ 
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14, in Muerso0 . , . deo8 'In the face of tlie gqd»/ Com- 
pare our expression * flying in tlie face of providence.' 
soluimufi * opened my mouth ' ; cf* Ow Mtl. 3* S61 ^ Hnguam 
ml iargia Boluens.' laesare * harmed ' ; not an apt expression^ 
For the white haira do not injure the black hairs but the hair 
or head as a whole, just as clouds are said to injure or impair 
the daylight j Lucan B. 456 * laesum nube iubar*' Tibullus 
(L viii, 42) * cum uetus infecit cana seuecta eaimt' and 
Fropertins (3* 5. 24) *sparserit et uigms alba stiuecta cemas ' 
express the idea much better. 

16, tftrdo.,.pede belouga in sense to Benecta. 

17, piimo, which in claasical diction means 'at the first' 
or * to begin with/ is here used for the adjective, amcc the 
Bcnae is *my parents witnessed uiy first birthday' j so in 
Valerius Maxim us (2. G* 5) 'eadem bonos ciuea corona de- 
corandi ptHmo consuetudinem introduxit.' Ou this and the 
neigh bouriug veraea see the In trod. p» xlvi. 

i*L pallentei i ef. 13. 28. 

22. duta ..tertia regna. Where two epithets^ with no 
conjunction Ijetween them, arc joined t^> one substantive 
tlieir relations to it are usually different (ef. 5» lii-20 with 
note)* Here the second epithet/erfw defines antl the first din^ 
descrihcB regua. !^o iu Virg. Aen. 6, 603 'lucent geiualibua 
altis I aurca fulcra toris ' gtnitiiihfs tells ua what kind 
of couches are meant, viz. bannueting and nffin describes 
their appearance. sortiti, participle. An allusion to the 
wclL known story of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto deciding hy 
lot (sortitio) which of the three worlds, the heavens, the sea, 
and the ^m dor world, they should respectively govern, 

23. olim ; here of future time. cagnoscieTe * acquaint 
oneself with ' and so * visit*' The word is more aptly 
used by Prop. L 6. 13 * an mihi Hit tanti dootas cognosccre 
Athenaa ? ' 

24, Lethaeam rattm, 15. 10 u, Cimmerios, IS. 64 n. 
Here = * infernos ' generally, 

25, 26, Cf. 6. 44 n., 8. m. 

27* atqiLe utinam, a coumion phrase of Propertiua. uano 
...aeBtU, It is not easy to say whether he meaua *a fever 
which will end in nothing,' from which he will recover or 
wliether he ineaua a * groundless anxiety or troubW,' M.^s^ 
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the fir^b sense of aavtna compare Cic. (7n^. L | 31 ^ut j 
homines aegri morbo graiii cum aestti febt'ique iactantur* and 
for the aecond Hor, Serm. L 2* 110 ^dolores | atq\ie Cb^m 
curasfiue.* 

29. ctil&brAntnr * you are paying your devoirs to.' 

BO deacribea the action of swnnmin^» facilia * yielding' ; 
fiompare 1. 40 n. and cL Prop. J. IL 12 ' ulternae fanlk 
cedere Ivinpha iimmi,' pellitar 'is tiioved/ * displaced * ; 
ef. Tib L iv. 12 'hie placiiiam niueo pectore jiefiit aquain,' 
lenta *fllow,' leisurely * ; cf. [Ov,] Ihr. 19. 48 ^e/imtpc dimotia 
bracchia iactjit aquia/ 

32. The aeose is ' Whether I shall live or die/ fnitie 
* have bi^en/ a not uncommon eiiphemiara for being no more ; 
ef. Virg* A en. 2. 325 *fuimua Troes, fuit lUum et ingeaa | 
gloria Teucroriun** 

33* imterea ' meantime/ ie, whde the laaue of my illness h 
doubtfal. nigral j the proper colour for victims to be 
offered to the goda of the lower world ; see Horn, OiL 10. 
525, 527. 

34» Milk, houoy, and wine constituted the usual drink 
offering or libation to the gotls of the lower world. 



IS 

[Pan. Messall., HI. vit. =IV. h, 39-81J. 

AiUiuMBKT. — Mesaalla is eminent in military and in < 
life alike. His trunacendent merits In both are evenlj 
balanced {39 — 43), Nestor^ the long-lived, was not ao great 
an orator aa be (45—51), nor the famous wanderer Ulysses 
(*>3, 54). Tliia hero himself, (of whose adventures a r^^tme is 
then given, 54—78) waa Mei5salla*a inferior In eloquence, 
though he may have been liia superior in suif'^ring (79 — 81). 

41. iuita ' true* ; explained in the next linea. 

42 $q. * Such that when loaded with two etjual weights, 
its two acal^ waver unsteadily, cither pan sinking in turn * 
(aee Crit. App. ). What the writer refers to may be seen 
every day in sliops when small parcels are being weighed, 
in ae qua turn, the participle of intitquo * make level,' (cf. Caesar 
^.C. i. 27- 4), but here used for aequo ' make equal/ 
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43. natat ' oscillates.', * wavers ' ; in this sense more com- 
mon of the mind ; of. Hon .?er?ffi. 2. 7. 7 'pars mult-a ntxla/f 
njodo recta capesaetiSi j interdum ttitiis obnoxia/ altemo, 
first oue aud tlitfti the yther ; cf, Knv. Curm. 1. 4. 7 *altenio 
terram quatiunt pode/ TiIhiUus does not nac the word, 
orbe, the round scale-jMinj generally called /a liif, whence i^iYttJU? 
ami English ' balance/ 

44, plus goes with mdet 2*roifm * smka down ^ (for whick 
cf. LucL* 5. 474 'tjuod nec[ue tarn fuerimt gru-uia nt deprtnj^ 
Hedersjii ') and with »uryit * it dota not sink on one side or | 
rifle from the other more [than it shoiildj.* ab. Tbe spec- 
tator is supposed to stand by the sinking scale. Hence the 
change from the abl. hfic parfe ' on this side ' to ah i/la jiarte. 

45* diuersi ' discordant \ 'divided'; cf. Virg. Am. 2, 39 

* scinditvir incertum atndia m contrai ia iudga»^.' ulcob- 
atantia uulgi = uulgud Incons^tans ; see 14. I3n. 

46. non alias, t.e. aa well as you. sen,, sen » "if on 
the one hand . if on tha otbcr/ For the arrangement of 
the sentence J in which one of the conditions with its con^e- 
f[tience is made altenmtive to the other couditiou with its 
consequence, compare 19. 9-12 and Propertius 2* 1. 5-16, 
ira, Cicero Pari.. Or. 4* 14 t^Ua us it was the business of tho 
accuser to make the judge angry (with the dcfentlaut), 

47* tuis, emphatic, * yours par excdk^i/c^. * 

' 48. taatai takes the strass. * Nestor and Ulyssea were 
not such great men as you.' It is in the pluralj in spite of the 
disjunotive aitt 49 ; cl SlL IL IQ. 38 * hie umero eeeidere, hie 
plite ct^eJiis.^ 

50 sq. tema.. aaecula * three centurioRi/ In the BJad 
(10* 252) Nestor is represented as having hved through two 
generations {yivtai) and still being king in a thirtL As a 7cj'ei 
was roughly speaking thirty -three years, Nestor would be 
still under a hundred. In the Odyssey (3. 245), however, 
the statement is improve<l into oue that he reigned over three 
generations. SoLtculnm means both a * generation * and a 

* century'. It might therefore be doubted what it means 
here : but the Latin writers generally seem to represent 
Nestor as living three times as long as other men, and Ovid 
Mel, 12, 188 makes him say * uixi | annos his centum ; nunc 
tcrtia uiuitnr aetas** The writer of this poem refers again to 
Kestors age iii 112 sqq, 'testlB Arnpinis et ijaii^i: \^3&.Vaa xs^ 
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arais | quern siquis \iideat tietns ut nOTV f regent ajsUkE \ tema 
minus Pyliae niiretvif eaecula famae. | namquo senex longae 
periigit auin lempora uitae | centum fecundos Titan rcnoua- 
uerjt annos,' per arliem, an obauare phrase ^eneiullj taken 
as jj^r cadum with a viae of orhin found in I. ji. 51 sq. * cum 
libet, hftCG tristi depelUt iinbila cueto t \ cum libet» iiesliuo 
conuDcat oirb& nines { imitated by O^^iil Am* IL 49 #7,) and 
Hnr. Carm^ 2. 3, 7. fertilUniJi, however, suggests that it may 
=}}er terras. 

51. dec^rreret, kikca aiv ace. of the extent of time 
traversed. fBrtllibuB,,,lioris 'productive seasons,' the 

Sun's rays makiug the earth Ivear anew every year ; cf. * fe- 
eundos annoa ^ quoted above and for tbe use of korfL Hor* 
Carm. 1. 12, 15 ^7, * 7iar*iWjue inundum | tempers t horifn,* 

53. extremis means ' ai the end of the lajid^^ ' boondinjarJ 
includitur * abut in/ * aurrounded ^ ; ef, Cic. S&inn. Scip. § 21 
the whole earth * pa ma quacdain insula est, eireumfusa illo 
inari quodl Atlantieuin, quod Maguum, quem Oceanum appel- 
latia in terria,* 

6L Teppulit 'defeated,* and took their city on mount 
Isnjaroa. He was hcwcv^er driven out again^ Ork 0. H9 aqq. 
In the account of his adventures wbicli UJyssea gives in Ot' 
22. 310 sqq. be sayfi that he KlTo>^sf Sii^acre. 

55. For eaptoi ace (hi. 9. 94 mf and ef» Grit* App, 

56. Aetnaeae. The home of the Cyclopes waa placed by 
post- Homeric WTiters on Mount Aetna in Sicily. ITep- 
ttLuiui *Hon of Neptune/ ceieit ^ was worsted.' 

57^ ]ICaroneo...bacclio. The wine with which Ulyssea 
made the Cyclops drunk w^as given to him by Maron* the 
pricat of Apollo on lamaroa Od , 9. 197. foedatui * with 
nis eye ravaged ' by the burning stake which Ulyi^aes thru at 
into hi^ one eye. Inmiaa, a good ex ample of a nieaning. 
less poetic plural : aee 3. 3 n. 

5S. iiexit> in the liikins in which Aeolua faatened up the 
winds Ocf, 10. Id i^q. 

59. ineultos * savage.* For the gigantic Laestrygonos and 
their king Antiphatee see Od. 10» 105 sqq, 

GO. Artaoiet the spring where Antiphatea^ daughter waa 
drawing water ; Kp^j^t^ KaAhtpi€$pav it ia called hy Homer, 
lairigat ' supplied with water,' historic presents Homer sa3rs 
itf^ty y^p SSotp wp0r} JiiTTiJ t^lpfaxov. 
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61. solum, masc, prefixed for emphasis. All Ulysses' 
companions were changed into beasts. doctae 'skilled.' 
Homer calls her SoAtJco-o-a. nerterimt * changed his shape ' ; 
cf. Ov. Met. 4. 422 sq. * potuit de paelice natus | iiertere 
Maeonios pelagoque immergere naiitas?' pocnla, Od. 10. 
316 sqq. rewx* Se ftoi kukcw XP^^^V Seir^ oippa vioi/Mi, | 4v Se re 
ipdpfiaicov JiKt Kaxa <ppov4ov<r* 4vl Ovfiy, 

62. apta * well-suited ' and so * able,' a rare sense ; for the 
construction cf. Ov. A. A. 1. 10 *aetas mollis et apta regi.' 
The use of the particles que, uel is quite redundant and 
illogical; cf. * quantum nee' 16. 51, 52 note. See also 74 
below and n. 

63. eantn * magic song.' ueteres * original ',* natural.' 

64. Cinunerion {=Ktfifi€plcov). This Greek form of the case 
is very rare and is confined to names of peoples and titles of 
books, e.g. Cynegeticon, Georgicon (liber). Sallust has curi- 
ously enough two examples in the same section, Ing. 19. 3 
'colonia Theraeon' and *Philaenon arae.' It is used here 
because before final m in Latin all vowels were short and 
the m did not count as a consonant. Consequently they could 
not remain unelided in arsis any more than simple short 
vowels. Cf. Cr. App. on 3. 33. 

The Cimmerians, a people who lived in perpetual night, 
are placed by Homer on the verge of Ocean at the entrance 
to the lower world {Od. 11. 13 sqq.) ri 8' is iteipad' iKavt fiaOup- 
p6ov ^riKfavoTo. j $v0a 8^ Kt/Mfi€pia>p avSpuv SrifiSs re ir6\is re, | 
^4pi KoX v€<l>4\i^ K€Ka\vfjLfjL4voi ' ov^4 wot' outous | ^cAios <paiOt».v 
KaraHtpKtrai aKrlvetrffiv, | o^ff SvSt* hv aT€ix'p(Ti vphs ovpavhv 
. affrtpSfvra^ \ oHO^ 8t' tiv tt^ff 4vl ycuav air' ohpav60ev trporpdirriTaif 
a passage of which these verses are almost a translation. 

66. cnrreret. The use of the subjunctive here and in 
74 nqq. is noticeable. In both places we have a negative 
clause of frequency *did not ever appear'...* did not (ever) 
swallow him up.' The Greek use of the subjunctive in the 
passage of the Odyssey quoted above clear!}' corresponds, 
infra, i.e. at night when the sun was supposed to be below 
the earth. 

67. snbdita * subjected to' ; cf. Prop. 4. 11. 3 *cum semel 
infemas intrarunt f unera leges. ' 

68. magna denm proles, virtually a translation of 6«:&v 
ipiKMa riKva which in Od. 11. 631 is o.TO\\t^\« '\>cvssfcxi& «sx^ 
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Piritboiis, but li<?re to thetr half-brother Minus. deum. 
He might have said loim^ but hefollowa Homer in preferring 
the uiuM general expression, leiubua-nnihritf of the 
shadowy dilting ghosts, as in Ovid I'hnL 0. 4M. The phrase 
is differeTitly used in 11, *2G ihb diceret (Cr, App,), Here 
again the writer is reproilucing Homer, Otl 11. 5M sqq. iv^ 
^rat Miifma. fi^np At by kyKtt\tv vihv | xp^^^^ iTK^itrpav ix^ifTa^ . 

69, dta * rowed swiftly." 

70* nantem in a ship as Cat. 66* 46 * cnmqne iuuenfcuafl 
per met limn cia^d barbara. iiatiil Athon.' geminae *be»j 
tween a boundary of death on either liand/ 

71- impetmi Bcylla*a * swoop \ ore, a collective; of,' 
2* 7L Hha had sis dupal wfpi^iiKtis and a head on each neck, 
OcL M 90. 

72, The order of the words is * cum fera {ie. Scjlla) gei? 
peret inter undas rabidas.* canihm is an inatr. abL hut iti, 
exact construction is not clear. Homer represeots Scylla a«1 
hiding with her body under the roek aud fishing for poi-potseal 
dogfisii and large sea ani trial s. The * dogs' which accord ing to 
later poeta surrounded ScyLta*a waist arc not in Homer. 

"Z. Tlie order of words is * non consumpsit (eum) Charyb-i 
dis niolcota auo more/ Mn her own peculiar fashion,' 

lA nq. uel 81 = sew. The repetition should be noted: it 
IB not far off a jingle. Compare 10. 11 sqq. and 63 n, above. 
On tlie aubjunc lives see note on 66. i 

The meaning of the couplet is tbat the whirlpool first fore^.^ 
the sea to rise hjgh in the air (sublimis) from its lowest 
depths (Huctu imo) and then sucking it in again causes a 
brefik in the deep water (in terrupto gurgite) and exposes its 
bottom to view (nudaret pontum). For the last expression 
* stripped the sea ' compare Livy 26. 45 ► 8 Vad id i^uod sua 
sponte eedente in marl aestu trahebatur aqua, acer etiam 
septemtrio ortus inclinatnm stagnum eodem quo aestus fere- 
bat et adeo Hmhiiiaral uuda ut alibi umbilico ten us aqua 
esseti alibi genua nix superaret/ Homer t^Ua us that when 
Chary bd is sucked in the water, the sand at the bottom 
appeared, ifrtfy^p&E Se 7oTa (pdvttftcf \ ^a^^^ Nvavii}^ Od. 1*2. S42L 

76. uiolata . pascua- The *pmfaned pasturage of the 
Snn ' is an alhision to the killing of the oj^en nf the Sim by 
Ulysses* sail or fj, sileantiir * cannot be buried in silence,' 
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i.e. by me. The use of the subjunctive is the same as in 
Virg. G^. 2. 102 *nbn ego te, dis et mensis accepta secundis, | 
transierim, Rhodia.* It is practically equivalent to a future. 

77. feoimda. Hermes, when sent by Zeus to bid Calypso 
let Ulysses go, admired the beauty of the place ; cf . Od. 5. 75. 
M\a.Ji.tidOB;Od. I. 52*'AT\avTos euydrrip' 

78. Cf. Prop. 3. 12. 36 (at the end of a similar brief 
account of Ulysses' wanderings) * errorisque sui sic statuisse 
modum,' 

79. haec-cogrnita 'these adventures were experienced*, 
nostras, the world as known to the Romans. Compare the 
use of nostrum mare for the Mediterranean. For inter 
* amidst,' * among' ; XL i. 67 * inter agros ' (cf. * inter arua' 
in the second of two Priapea sometimes ascribed to TibuUus, 
1. 16), ' inter siluas ' Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 45. Compare also 13. 13. 

80. *0r story assigned a new world to these wander- 
ings,' i.e. represented them as taking place in a new world. 
It was a moot point among ancient scholars whether 
Ulysses' wanderings were confined to these parts or whether 
he passed into the great Ocean beyond. Aulus Gellius Noct, 
Alt. 14. 6. 3 ' utrum iu rg ^(r« da\d(r<Tri errauerit koto ^Apiarap- 
X0va.1i iv rg ^^w/coTo Kp<{TijTa.' 

81. sit * may be,' concessive ; to be supplied also after dum. 
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[III. viir.=IV. II.] 

This elegant poem is an address to Sulpicia on the occasion 
of the Matronalia, for which see the introduction to 13. 
It forms the dedication of the Sulpicia Garland, Introd. 
p. xxxviii. 

Argument. 

Sulpicia is dressed for the Kalends of Mars. Look to 
thyself, great God of War : none can resist her charms. No 
other maid is worthy of the purples, the perfumes, and the 
jewels of the East (1—20). Sing her praise, Phoebus and ye 
Muses, and let the tribut-e be repeated in many years to come 
(21— end). 
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II 

L 



tibi cultft ; ci 31. 3 sq. 

Venufl, who might naturally be jeabtie of Mars j 



S, VeiiTifl, who might naturally tie jealotie of Mars paying 
Sulpicia such a complimeiit, Sa Proper tins praying Jupiter 
to aave Cynthia snya 2. 28. 33 * hoc tibi nel poU^rit conixinx 
ignoscere luno/ ignoao^t with th*j original leagth of the 
vowel ; cf. 6. 13 n> aud Horace quoted on 20. IL 

4. Ov, MtL 14. 350 * ohsUpuit ; f:ecidtre mauu qitag 
legerat li^jrhae. ' 

5, G. exutere, i.e. with love, a coinmoo metaphor. 
&aer Amor, 12. 15 n, 

7. agit.^^niamt. For the change of tense cf. Virg. Aen. 
2, 12 *qttamqaam animus meminisse horrtt luctuqite refttfjkj 
lampadafi =f(ic£s ; cf. Prop. 2. 3. 12 ' uon ocmij </*:?«« ijwe, 
sidera nostra, /fice4, * 

8. componit, like a handmaid, arranging her mistre.*is* 
dress. Compare a kte Greek epigram A nth, PaL V. 260. 7 i 

perceived/ without attracting attentsou ; cf. Quintilian 
L 11. 19 ^ nude nos non id atgezites /urfim. rhcQr iUe discen- 
tibus \x^Y\ln% pmmqnatur'' which seem 3 to be a reminiseence 
of the present pii.^age. furiim goes with both verbs, wlili^h 
are in the order required by metre ; cf. 2. 14 n. 

9 s(jq. * However she dreaaes, she iiev^r faila to charm 
cf. Plant. Mo^L (173) 1. 3. 17 * Virtu te formae id euenit 
lit deceat quicquirl liabi^ae.^ For the use of lea and the; 
arrangement of the clauses ef, IS, 45 note. Below the repe- 
tition of sen IS! almost a jingle. 

10, neneranda * adorable.' 

11. palla, the long garment worn by Roman ladies ovi 
the ^foffi. It dilTered frotn the pallti of luugiciajis liy havinj 
no sleeves^ l>eiiig fastened \iy elasps over the shoulders^ am 
in not covering the feet. 

13. felix ' ble^'jed.* T^rtumnaa, the Gail of the ehanging 
SEjasons who was represented in all manner of " 
Propertiug has a poem on hinjj 4, 2. 

IG. bis madefacta (Gk. fi^a^a). These twiccdyeil atufTia 
were naturally more costly, 

17^ metit ' euts,' i.e. * harvests,' 
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IS. ^agetis, casia and other spices. 



diufii. Th» 
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Romans who spent enormous sums on the produce of Arabia 
naturally thought its inhabitants were fabulously rich ; but 
they forgot how much went in the cost of transport. 

19, 20. gemma8...oolligit 15. 17. 

22. For the words and construction cf. 20. 2. The Muses 
sing and Phoebus conducts. 

23. lioc...liaec4. The repetition seems to be emphatic, 
sacrumi explained by the previous couplet. This offering of 
verse, says the poet, Sulpicia shall have * for many years to 
come.' The word is often used in connexion with poetry. 
When Propertius says 4. 2. 1 * sacra facit uates ' he means he 
is about to produce a poem. 
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[III. x.=IV. IV.] 

A prayer to Phoebus, the god of healing, for the recovery 
of Sulpicia. 

1. morbos ; cf. 23. 3. ezpelle 'drive out' of the 
system ; Hor. Epist. 2. 2. 137 * expulit elleboro morbum 
bilemque meraco.' 

2. intonsa. coma ; cf. 11. 121. 

3. crede mihi * listen to me.' 

9. sapores * distillations ', * essences * ; cf. Virg. G. 4. 267 

* tunsum gallae admiscere saporem.* 

10. fessa * sick ', as de/essa in 3. 9. 

11. fata * death ', as Hor. Carm. 2. 13. 16 * neque ultra | 
caeca timet aliunde ^oto.' 

12. langueat, * subjunctive of quotation' N.L.P. 399. 

14. Cf. 2. 52. 

18. tristior * vexed', * angry'; cf. Prop. 1. 6. 9 *illa 
minatur | quae solet ingrato tristis amica uiro.' 

20. turba, the crowd of Sulpicia's suitors. sedet 

* sit ', in the lady's presence or in her hall instead of going 
about their business ; cf. Prop. 4. 5. 37, 8 ' supplex ille sedet ; 
posita tu scribe cathedra | quidlibet.' 
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NOTES 



J 9 f>q* Cf. Prop. 2. 28. 41 ^^q, 'ui non UDitia« qu 
miserere diiorum ; | uiuaTX) si uiuct : Bi cmleb illa^ cacliitn.* 

23, debita * thy (Iui*a \ the prayer having been grantecL 

24, focia * altat fire/ a common uae in poetry, 

25, pia turbft deonim * all the good goda ' ; thoB« goda who 
protect mankind. 



21 
[m. xn.=IV- VL] 

Sulpicia is sacrificing to her birth-spirit (naiaiiis luno). 
Argument. 

Birth' spirit of Sulpiciaj accept her birthday offering. She 
has put on her best to day, in thy honoor she says ; but — 
there ia someone else (1—6), Bless both tlie lovers and 
Binilo upon thoir love (7 —12). Come, purple -robed go^ldess, 
as she offers the cakes and w ino, and grant tho unspoken 
prayer of her heart that so when this day comes round again'' 
the love she longs for may have stood the test of time 
{13-20). 

2. do^tft, as a poetess, 

3, Igtft (Cn App, }, The bath waa a necessary preliminary 
to taking part in a religious office t Livj 5. 22. 4 * deleeti ex . 
onmi esercitu iuuenes y;i^ir€ ?aM/i.¥ corporibua , , , nenerabnndi] 
templom iniere,* So Proper tiua in his poem on Cynthia's 
birthday does not forget this ceremony ; 3. 10, Hi * ac 
priiJium pura somnum tibi discute Itfinpnct,^ the prayer and 
sacrifice follows then m 17-20. compait, cf. In trod, to 5. 

4. oimtpicieiLda, cf. Tib, L ii. 69 ^g, * tot us et argento 
eont^ixtua totus et auro | insideat celeri con^kicndus cquo.* 

5, relefat 'imputes* or 'ascribes.* Sulpicia pretendai 
that her elegant attire la merely a compliment to her Juno I 
whose feast she is keeping, rehfjar^ is not usual in thial 
aenae in the Augustan writers j and elsewhere its construction 
is with ad and the acc.j but delegare in the same sense occuth 
with the dat. ^ well as with ad and the aec. 

8. uincla, cf. d. 18. 
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9. sic bene componea, * Tims will you have a good 
match \ * a well-iny.tchetl pair ' ; ao in the Conaolaiio ad 
Limam (a poem written on the death of Drusuj;) 301 Dmsua 
and Antowia liis wife are called a ^ par betie com/iositnm^ ullae, 
Tlie poets oceasionally form the dative of nUtis^ iinu'^f lotus hy 
o, af^t instead of i (the pronominal ending), e.tj. Prop. 1. 20. 35 
*nulUte,..curae.' non negatives idiaej which it follows for 
reasoiia of metre. 

II. CJiHtflH, in whose charge it was usual for a young lady 
to be placed. cupidoi, the paaaionate lovers, cf. 11. 54 n. 

13. perlueida; might express either the * transpareney ^ or 
the * briilianee * of the purple palla. The letter seeuis the 
more probable aa the birth -spirit re^eniblea Siilpicia in every 
possible way* palla, 19. 1 1 n. 

H. fit 'sacrifice is o Re red/ the impersonal passive of 
'facio' * to sacrifice/ which takes an abL of the thing with 
which we sacrifice, as Virg. Ed. X 11 * cam fanam uitula 
profrugihua, ipse ncnito^ ; Plaut. Stick . *25I (1. 3- 97) ^ qiiot 
aijms fecerat.' liho ,,mero^ 8. 8 n. This and the follow- 
ing four lines deactibe the scene at the sacrifice and the 
thoughts suggested by it. 

15, 16. The niothet has her own plans for her danghtrer's 
future and dictates to Snlpicia the prayer she is to pwt up, 
Sulpicia prays aloud as ber mother directs, hut under her 
braath asks for aoniething quit€ different. quod * the tliin^; 



The mother take^ care that there shall 

lam flua * now niistress of herself/ i.e. 

her own. tacita .nineate *in unspoken 



which, ^ not quid. 
lie no mistake, 
having a will of 
thought/ 

17. uront. Similarly of the cauldron in whit:h Medea 
stewed her h«rbs Trap. 2, 1. 54 * Cbkhis lakhiacis mat nhcna 
facia,* 

18. Bana * free fron> Iove*s fever,' * heart whole,* 

19. grata. The sense is * lu gratitude for these gifl.^ 
grant that their love may continue unbroken for another 
year/ For the appeal to the gratitude of the gods cf. I. ix. 
83 sq. * hanc tibi fallaci resoTutus a more TibuUns ] dedicat 
et gntfa sis, dea, Tnentt, rogat, ^ 

20. idem 'unchanged J aotiB adftU ^ may be present in 
answer to your prayer J iam uetufl* ?.e. by this time of 
long standing. 
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[III. XIV. = IV. VIII.] 

Sulpicia complains that she is forced to leave Rome and 
consequently cannot keep her birthday in the company of 
Cerinthns. We learn from another letter that the projected 
journey was abandoned and that Sulpicia was in Rome after 
all on the day (xv. 1, 2) 

Scis iter ex animo sublatum triste puellae ? 
natali Romae iam licet esse suo. 

For so should we read in the pentameter for the ttvo of the 
MSS. mto which some editors have gives the same sense, but 
is less probable. 

4. amniB, apparently the Amus (Amo) which flows 
within a few miles of Arretium in Etruria. 

5. nimlnin . . . studlose * too attentive. ' 

6. uiae gen. after quiescas ' cease from unseasonable 
travel,' i.e. give up the journey, an imitation of the Greek 
construction. But the text is uncertain ; see the O. App. 

8. arbitrio...meo 'at my own disposal', 'my own 
mistress.' uib, explained by ahducta. 
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[III. XVII. = IV. XI.] 
A little letter from Sulpicia, who is ill, to her lover. 

1. pla cura * loving thought.' 

2. fessa, 20. 10 n. calor * fever.' 

4. The order of the words is : * quam si putem te quoque 
uelle (me morbos euincere).' te is placed before « for the sake 
of emphasis. For the perf. subj. see 4. 74 n. 

6. lento, 12. 36 n. 
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24 

[m. XVIII. =iv. XII.] 

Sulpicia apologizes to Cerinthus for leaving him the previous 
evening because she did not wish to betray her feelings. 

1. mea lux Might of my eyes.* This address is not found 
in Tibullus L, IL ; but the author of the Garland puts it in 
Sulpicia's mouth, III. ix. 15. cnra of a person as in 9. 35. 

5. For the position of quam te cf. 23. 4. 

25 

[III. XIX. = IV. XIII.] 

On this poem see also Introduction, pp. xliii., xlviii., and 
Appendix C. 

1. The sense is * I will not leave you for another woman ' 
(cf. V. .3). But * no woman will filch j^our love away from 
me ' is not a natural way of expressing this. Contrast the 
passage of Propertius which appears to be imitated 1. 8. 45 
• nee mihi riualis certos subducU amores.' subducere is not 
found elsewhere in Tibullus. 

2. primnm * on the first occasion ' 1. 39, 5. 35 n. hoc 
foedere 'with this pact,' i,e. of fidelity. The idea of foeduSf 
a lover's compact, is found more fully developed in Prop. 
3. 20. \5 sgq. * foedera sunt ponenda prius signaudaque iura 

I et scribenda mihi lex in amore nouo. | haec Amor ipse suo 
constringet pignora signo ' : I testis sidereaetota corona deae.' 
iuncta, so uenerem hingere in I. ix. 76. 

3. tu mihi sola places. These words which are found 
first in Prop. 2. 7. 19 * tu mihi sola places ; placeam tibi, 
Cynthia, solus ' are quoted by Ovid, Ars Am. 1. 42 in a 
reference to the present passage, Introd. p. xlviii. 

4. fonii08a...ocali8...mei8 is apparently an imitation of 
Prop. 4. 4. 32 * et formosa oculis arma Sabina meis.' 
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J^OTES 



5. atq^ue utinam. This phrase does notoccar in TibuUns. 
Lj'gdaniua has it once (17. 27), and it is very common in 
Pro pert ins* poasoB. poHfds (Cr. App. ) wonlcl lie smoother. 
ti$Ua ludari, cf. Catvill. 8* Iti *qnia nnnc te adibit? cui i 
ititUberi^ hdlaf^ and Append! ix C, p. 191. 1 

6. tutiia ero, cL Prop. 2. 13* 14 *domiiia iudice tutna 
ero.' 

7. Th© connexion of ideaa aeenis to be * I will not boast 
that yoTi care only for me and so provoke envy,' nil opna 
iEuidia est - no need for envy to eome here,* * we can fli«pense 
with envy.* An nnconifortable us© of the pbrase, used 
aptly in 20- 17 wiiich Bee. gloria nnlffiT another nneoin- 
fortable expression. TibuUns does not use uulg^m\ for I» 
X, (6) 11 ia corrupt. 

8* Compare Prop, 2, 25, 29 vw)'. * to tamen intere»t 
fpmmnis te diligat ilUi f in tadto cohibe gaudia clansa siuu*' 
in sinn gaudere was a phrase of current spei?eh : Cic. Tuac. 
Dijsp. H § 51 'ut in ahm gavideant gloHoge lofjui desinant/ 
ille, sec Cr, App. 

9. at ego earriea on tlie »ic. t[fo of 6. teno uiuera 

* live happily ' : cf. 2, 35 ^ cjuam h^m Saturno umebaiU rege/ 
But the GxprcgRiim is infelicitou>g : eomnare Appendix C 
aecretis and tumaao are not used by Tibullns. 

1 L ciuraTnni req^iies. Hence Ovid, FouL 3. 3, 7 * pnblica 
me requiem rAii:^rmn soniinm habebat^; TrtM. 4. 10. 117 s^. 

* gratia, Mnsa^ tibi ; nam tn solacia praebes, | tn ciirae 
reqitiest tu inedicina nenis/ nel does not oecnr in the sense 
'even* in Tibulhis I., JI. The order of words ia ±id node 
ah*a : the tnrn 13 prosaic. 

\'2. Immen. A similar thoiiglit ia poetically expresisetl l>y 
Propcrtiua 4. 1. 14il ' lUins arbitrio noct-em lacemr|uo 
nidebis* and Hood *The sun may set ; but constant love 
Will shine wlien he's away, So that dull niglit is never night, 
And day is brighter day.' in soils ,.locis is a Propcrtian 
turn of language: see 1. 19 S 'ctn^m | immemor csee lodnt^ 2. 
28k 5U ^ pulchra ait in fniperi% m Jicet, nna ^fifis,* tiirl)a. 

* Yonr presence peoplea solitndea for me ^ appears to Ije the 
Hense intended. Cl Mart. 13, 21, 9 sf/, ^to desiderinm 
dominae tuihi mi tins nrbis | esse iubes t Romam tu nuhi »ola 
facis ' Tlie thought is not iinUke that in Prop. 1 . 14 SG * et 
quoicumtiue uoIce una sit ista tibi' and 1. 11. 23 * tu mihi 
sola domus tn, Cynthia, sola parentes, { omnia tu nontrat 
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tempora laetitiae.' This Betims to be more probable than to 
take IKB3, *th5 thought of you.' 

13. The writer aeems to be awkwardly imitating a beau- 
tiful distich of TibuUus 2. 89 ^7. The idea of having a 
mi^tre.^s stut down froni heaven la u?ed much more appro- 
priately by Apukiiifi MeL 2. p. 23 * licet alia caelo dti^cta^ 
man edita, fluctibua ediiciita, licet inquam Venus ipsa 
fuerit, place re non poterit nee Vulcano snoJ" 

14. u^enuB * the pleasure of love will fail.' This too is a 
weak variation of the idea in I. v. 39 sq. ^ saepe aliam tenni ; 
fled turn cmii gaudia adirem, | a<bnonoit dominae desemit<:iue 
Venus,' 

15. For the double ace* after iuro compare Yirg. Aen. 
12. 197 *baec eadenii AetieEi, terrani marc srdem luro.* 
lunams the biitb-spirit : see 5 introd. For this appeal to 
the beloved's Qmimi or Inno gL IV. v. (IIL xi.) 7 sq. ' mu- 
tuns adait amor, per te dulcja«ima furta | perque tQos oculoa 
per Gertimnque rogo.' 

16. For magma thus used with dat. we may compare 
Propertiua 1. IL 21 * nam mibi non maior carae euiatodia 
inatris/ iola &nt« aUoB, a redundant expression of which 
tJiere m no example in Tibullus. 

17. piguora and cedo (act. ) *■ surrender my hostages ' are 
not used elsewhere in TibuUua. 

1 8. prodarat, Propertiua 2* 4* 19 '^ hoc sensi prodease magia : 
conteimiite, am antes : ] sic bodie neniet si qua negauit heri. ' 

20. peperit * produced * ; I. vu 27 * saepe mero somnum 
^Mr/jeri tibi.' 

21. With facias the rcBeuiblanee to Prop, L 15. 29-32 la 
considerable ^ nulla prius uasto labentiir llumina ponto | 
annus et inuersas duxerit ante uices | quani tua sub nostro 
mutetnr pectore cura ; j fiia quoficu'mqite. wofe, non aliena 
tamen.* The MSH have facvxm, titU9...maa*bo, 2. 83 

I ' casta precor maneas.* 

22. ndta«. The thought is that of Prop. 1. 4. 3, 4 'qnid 
me non pateris uitae quodoumque seijuetur, { ht>c magia 
adHiieto ducere seruitio ? ' ; the metaphor is that of 10. 1-^ 

23. minctiiB * wearing my chains.* These are the invisible 
nd impalpablo chains of love ; see 1, &5, 
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24, ttotat *cebfiures.' The metaphor is from the ntiim 
ceiisoriit, Tibnllus use^ the word quite differently in the other 
places where he has it, L ix. S'2 * Veneriijue merenti [ fixa 
'iiottt casus fiurea palxrm ineoa, ' For the parallels to this line 
m TibuUraa s«e the Ap|>endix. 
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[OviDj Atmres^ III, 



ix.I 




An elegy on the death of TibiiUua, b.c. 10. Aa was i 
in the Introduction, Ovid was at beat imrely acc]ualnted 
with TibulluSi and this graceful tribute to his memory muat 
nob (as R. Ullrich has pointed out) be mistjikeu' for 9, 
deacription of facta. Its purely Ut-erary and imaginative 
character ie shown, inter alia by the nnmber of allusions to 
the two books of elegies which are introduced with Ovid'a 
usual deftiidEss. See notes on lines 8, 13, 17, 19, 33, 47, ^"X 5y. 

L Both the grief of Kos (Anrora) for her son Memnon, 
the Black King who cain(< to help the Trojans and was kilted 
by Achilles, and that of Thetis for the cleaLh of Achilles, who 
was killed by Paris, were Biibjeots of the post- Homeric pijets, 
Qnintua Sniyrnacua, a late Ureek epic writer, describes both, 
2. mi sqq., 3. m&sqq. 

3, elegii is the Anguaban Eoanaion of this word, elegiil 
the post -Augustan. mdignas *■ uudeaervlng ' of auoh treat- 
ment, * innocent.* 

4* Ovid alludes to the derivation of tK^yot from I Xiytw^ 
' to utter €,* a ery of lamentation. 

5, tui operia, love poetry. For the genitive after nates 
cf. Ov, Met. 11, 68 * amissoque dolena sacrorum uateaaorum.' 
tua fama» of a person : ' yoar glor^^ ^^ aa v^ c say. So Euhadne, 
who threw herself on to the funeral pyre of her husband, 
Capaneus, is called by Propertiua * Argiuae /airaa pudieitiae'i 
1. 15, 22. 

6, inane 'empty' **e, Mifelesa,' 'a mere shell/ Thd 
fuller expression is ^corpus hiaii^ anirmtt^ MtL 2. Oil an4 
elsewliere. 

7, eueriani * overturn ed , ' ho scatteri n g th e arro wa. Th ere 
mAy be &n aJiusion to the practvce of carrying the fascti^^ 
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upside down as was done at the funerals of distinguished 
Romans, e.g. at those of Drusus and Germanicus (Tac. Aniials 
3. 2). So at Pallas' funeral (Virg. Aen. 11. 93) we have 
* tiersis Arcades armis.^ See also Cr. App. 

8. Apparently an allusion to the second book of TibuUus 
II. vi. (12 ) 15 sq. TibuUus' prayer, suggests Ovid, has been 
a.nswered, but, alas, not in the sense he intended. 

10. infesta manu, i.e. violently. 

13 fratris Aeneae, another allusion to the second book of 
Tibullus, V. 39 ( = 11. 39). 

15. confiua, avyxvBuTa, disordered by grief. 

16. * When the savage boar gashed her gallant's thigh.' 
The story is the subject of Shakespeare's Vemi8 and Adonia. 

17. Compare Tibullus II. v. (11) 113 sq. 

18. *You will find some to think us actually divine.' 
For the subj. with sunt qui cf. N.L.P. 400 (c), R. 1686. 

19. For this image compare 2. 4, 5. 

21. pater, Oeagrus, a king of Thrace ; mater, the muse 
Calliope. IftmaroSt or Itsmara, was a mountain in Thrace. 
Orpheo, the dat. of Orpheus according to the Latin de- 
clension, is scanned as a disyllable ; cf. alueo 7. 49, Typhoeo 
Virgil, Enlpeo Proper£ius. 

23. *Li]ioB...aelmo]i' taken from the Gk. hivov at Alvov, 
the dirge for Linus. This ' Linos ' and the legends about him 
are pure figments. They arose from a misunderstanding of 
the burthen or recurring wail of the dirge which the Greeks 
took from the Phoenicians, in Semitic at lenu * woe to us ! ' 

25, 26. Homer is regarded as the fount of all poetic in- 
spiration ; cf. Manilius 2. 8-11 : Pliny calls him *fons 
ingeniorum Homerus* Na>t. Hist. 17. 37. The Pierian spring 
has been celebrated in all ages as inspiring those who orank 
of its waters with the poetic frenzy. Pope's couplet is well 
known : 

A little learning is a dangerous thing : 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring, 

28. efhgiaxLt. Compare ex Ponto 3. 2. 32 *ejugiun$ 
Btructos nomen honorque rogos ' : also Trist, 3. 3. 60, 3. 7v 
54,4 10 86(andCr. App.) 
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29 ^7, A poet's works lost, as the iTiW aud the Odyssey 

30* reteita, an allusion to the avibject of OiIysaey» Pene*^ 
lope's faithful attai^^hinent to her li us band and her device for 
ehiding tho suitors by picking to pieces at night the stufi'she 
had woven in the day ; nL Prop. % 0* 3 wgy, * Penelope 
potuit bi^ denofl aaliia per attnoa J ttivierc, tarn tnyltiu fendna 
digna procia : [ conuigium falaa poterat diffcirc Mineruaj | 
nociturno soluens texta diurna doloJ 

31 sq. The aenge is : Tibulhia, like Homer, has left two 
works which will secure him itn mortality, Beiiathe first book 
of his elegies and A^tmem tha eeeond bt^ok. 

33 sq. uoft *you/ Delia and Tibidkis. The rest of the 
distich is an allusion to Tib, L iii. (S. ) 23 ^qq. 

35, eum * wlienev'er' with rnd. N.KP. 405, 40S. 

36. loHicitor putare 'I am impelled to think.' The inf. is 
poetical J (Lucretius, ^c,)- 

40. Of. * iam cini^ e,st et de tarn magno pestafc AcbilLe | 
Bescio quid^ par nam quod non bene com pleat umahi^ Ov, 
Met. 13. 610,?{|. 

43. The sense is : ' Such impious flames as these wo old 
have been capable of buminjg down the temples of the gods/ 
HUH t inner e * had the heart for ' ; usuejly with au inf. 

Eryi. Hence Ycnug is called BrycmGL hy Horace an* 
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45. 

Ovid 

40. megeat v, 18 and Grit. App. There i^ an allusion^ 
as Mr. Carter thinks, to the belief that the gotU might not 
flhed tears. Qv. FasL 4. 521 'neqneenira lacnmare deoruui 
est' ; cL Eur. Hipp. 1396. For the ellipse of earn cf. 2- 27 n. 

47. An all OS ion to 3 (v. 3), In the next lines there are 
further allusions. 

49. madidos * moist,' ^ swimming ' (nataiitts). The medi- 
cal writer, Celsus, mentions as a aign of imminent death ' ai 
praeter haee ocxdi quoque lumen refogiunt et inlttcrimo^ni^ 
{2. ii). fagi«ntii * failing/ * dying * : ire and abire are need in 
the same senae, Ovid has it of the * flagging pulses * ex Ponlo 
3. I, 69 * ad medicuni specto neniii /ngkiUilnh'i acgcr ; ] nlti] 
pars animae dum mihi restat arles.* 

M The proper name fov liH^se gifts was inferta^* 
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52. lnoriLBitBiB. The word occurs otilj here and in the 
second book of Tibnllus (9. 2d where it ia an epithot of caput }. 

Wm 53. prior 'her predecessor/ £,e, Delia. 

'• 58, An allusion to 1. 60. Nemeaia retorts that Delia has 
no light to share in her grief. Shc^ and not DeUa, was with 
TibuUuB to the last. 

5G. aliq^uid, something more than a name (inscribed on a 
tomb) and a shade {i,c, a ghost). From thia we see that the 
Romans did not consider ghosts tp be realities, bnt that they 
would regard the dead in Elysium as such. EIjbU, see 
2, 57 sqq. 

GL iuuenftlia. Catullus al^ died yoimg. Caluo, a 
poet of considerable powers and an intimate friend of 
Catullus, who addressed several poems to hin>. 

63, tu quoquG. Callus was the oldest of the four elegiac 
poets. He was also a statesman and general of some 
consideration. He fell into displeasure with Augustus 
whoae confidence he Mas accused of abu-sing, ami, unalile to 
bear the difigraccj committed suicide. Ovid says his olTenee 
was ineantioiis language when in his cups 'et linguam niniio 
non tennisse niero/ Trhf. 2. 446. animae prodige. Cf. Hor. 
Carm. 1, 12. 37 * auimaequc magnae [ profitf/iint Pai^lbmj.' 

G6. anxietii i.e. 'have joined * j ef, Ov. Mat. 5. 301 
^mf:i*enmt nolnernni, uietae eertaniine, tntbain.' numeros 
piOi * the band of the blest ' =?mwerD« jJionm*. cult© 

L^I_4 t^tiTiflfi * Compare the Introduction, p, xxvi. 



27 

[MABSI EnOBAMMA], 



The author of these lines is Domitius Marsns, a contem- 
porary of Tihnllus, who composed elegies and epigrams 
{one of wiiicli latter, a very bitter one on Bauius and Meuins 
the detractors of Virgil, has come down to ua)^ and also 
a not very successful epic poem on the AnmznuH, AviazQuiMt 
to which Horace in a well-known stanza of the Ode« (4. 4. 18 
Miq. ) may perhaps allude. Martial mentions Marsns several 
times as one of his models. 
^_ From the abrupt beginning it ^jitcMjua \\»Vw&\ifc^K^^^*i^'^'^^ 



it;iined.' 
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that the verses are a portion of a longer poem ; but if so, 
they formed a section in themselves which could easily be 
detached* 

1. Bon aequa, sc. iniqua. 
■ 2. campos Elyslos, an apparent allusion to TibuUus 2. 58. 

3. elegis, Tibullus' own word 10. 13. Compare Ovid 26. 
3, 4. fleret, in a pregnant sense {Tell me not in mournftd 
numbers J Longfellow); cf. Hor. Epod. 14. 11 *caua testudine 
fieuit amorem' (of Anacreon). 

4. forti, a standing epithet of epic poetry. Hor. Serm, 
1. 10. 43 'forte epos acer | ut nemo Varius ducit.' 
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WAS TIBULLUS THE ALBIUS OF HORACE ? 

The question * Was the second name of the poet Tibiilliiif 
Alhiiis ? ' is not a simple one. It involves two others. Have 
the statements of the Vita TihuUi independent authority? 
and is Tibullus the same person as Albius, a writer of elegies 
to whom Horace addressed Odes I. 33 and Epistles I. 4 ? The 
unanimity of recent critics in answering Yes to all the three 
questions justifies a brief review of the evidence. 

The direct testimony that Albius was a name of the poet is 
the following : mtimony for 

(1) a passage of Diomedes the grammarian the name 
(p. 484 17 K.): Allium. 

clegia est cai-mcn compositum hcxametro uereu pentametroquc 
altcmis in uicem pcsitis ut 

diuitias alius fuluo sibi congcrat auro 
ct teneat culti iugera multa soli 
quod genus carminis praecipue scripseruut apud Romanes Propertius 
et Tibullus et Gallus imitati Graecos Callimachum et Euphoriona. 
elegia autem dicta siue vapa to ev Acycii^ tow Tcdvewras : fere euim de- 
fuuctorum laudes hoc carmine comprehendebantur : siue airb tov cAeov, 
id est miseratione quod (/pi^vovs Gracci uel eAeeia isto metro scripti> 
taueruDt. cui opinioni conseiitire uidctur Horatius cum ad Albium 
Tibnllum elegianim auctorem scribeus ab ca quam diximus miseratione 
clcgos miserabilcs dicit hoc mcdo : 

neu miserabilcs 
decantcs clcgos. 

(2) The inscriptions which the manuscripts of Horace 
preBx to the ode, * ad Tibullum ' or * ad Albium Tibullum,' 
with the note of the ancient commentator Porphyrio 

* Albium Tibullum adloquitur elegiarum poetam,' and those 
which they prefix to the epistle, * ad Albium Tibullum ' or 

* ad Albium elegorum scriptorem ' : and 

(3) the statement in the Life (Introduction i^. -^n^.V 
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The Horatia^n MSS. are hardly independent wltnesies. 
Of the rest Diomedea lived in the fourth century a.d,, 
Porpbyrio in the same century or perhaps in the tliiixi. 
These writers may have identified Albius with Tibu litis for 
themselves ; but it is much mom likely that they found him 
so identified by their predecessors* There remains the Life. 
Of its conipoaition we know nothing actually ^ but from 
cet'tain similarities in its diction to that of the extant works of 
Suetonius it has been conjectured that it contains extracts 
from a lost work of bis.* The c*>njecture is not in itself an 
improbable one, as Suetonius is kuown to have interested Jiim- 
eelf in the lives of the distinguished writei-a of the Augustan 
»periotb And in order to shorten the discussion I will aasnnie 
that it is correct. We may thus dismiss Diouiedca aiiti Por- 
pbyrio as tlie historian of the Caesars Is a much older 
witness. 

Now when Suetonius wrote, Tibulliis had been dead for 
a century and more, and wc do not know cither that the 
material for a biography o£ the poet was appreciably greater 
than at present j or, if it was^ that the biographer nscil it. 
It Is therefore necessary to cjtamine the Life itself befo] 
pronouncing on its cretlibility. 

We have seen that Diomedes and Porphyrio Ideniifii 
Tihidlns with Homce's Alb ins and we are en- Souvtu mid 
titled to say that the author of the Life did the tmih&ni^ 
eame* Now, it is singular that there is nothinf^ '^"^ ' ^^^^' 
recorded in this * biography ' of our poet which may not 
have been based either on tlio extant epigram on his death 
or on allusions in his own poems or on the references in 
Horace to the person who was i<Ientified with bini* 

The Albius of Horace was a * rich* man, Ep. Lc. 7 * di tild 
diuitias dederant^ cf. v. 11. On the other hand Tibullus in 
the very fii-st lines of his prefatory poem, I* i. 1 — 5, and 
throughout insists on bis jxKupBrfaa. This word is not the 
©jnivalcnt of the English poverty ^ but not the less is it the 
opposite of dinitiaR and so it Is used by Horace, Tibullua, and 
the rest of the Latin writers^ So there is an apparent con- 
tradiction between Hoi^ace on Alb t us, and Ti bull us on bimself. 
The contradictory statements might be reconciled by sup- 
posing that Tibuilus possessed the equestrian fortune 
the biographer says that he iraa an eqnes.^ 



it. 
1.* 1 



I Cf. flji&hrcns TiimtlticM BtatJttr, pp. 4 ftj^* 
s On tliu corruption ^-ffmitit aco the Crit. A pp. 
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^W(2) Albius was a haul! some man (Ep. r, G * tlj tibi fonnGm 
^BL^tleJorunt % Aiul the biography Bitya Tihtilluu waH * irxsignis 
forma* ' 

(3) According to the biography our poet bestowed a 
noticeable amQ\iJit of care upon his person. This might have 
been inferred! from the words of Tibullue himself (iStrodiic- 
tioii p. xxiv.}. 

(4) So I (light his intimate friendflhip with Messalla (Intro- 
duction p* xix.). 

(5) The statement that he served in the Aijuitantan war 
M*here he shared Messalla's tent and that he was decorated 
for his sei'vicee tnay be nothing more than an amplification 
of the words ' non sine me est tibi partua houos ' ' I. vii. tJ, 
tlie obvious sense of which is that Tibnllns as well as hia 
friend distingiiished himself in the operations of the war. 

(6) That many thought him the chief elegiac poet of Rome 
was a matter of common knowledge- 

(7) The remarks passed on his * epistolae amatoriae' could 
have been be made by any one wiio had seen Book III. 

(8) His immature death is avowedly given on the authority 
of the epitaph by Mars us. 

The statement that the poet's name was Albius differs in 
no way from the rest. If ribnllus and Horaee^s friend were 
identical, he munt obviously have had this name. But if the 
fitAteinent goes l>ack to some independent sonrtie, why, we 
may ask, are we ignorant of the poet s praenoineu * How did 
this get separated from the rest of his appellations f 

lint the identification of ' Albius' and Tibullus may have 
been correct, even though the external ei'iilence in its favour 
is lamentably weakj and this we now ctmsider. 

The first three books of the Odea of Horace were published 
in or about *23 B.c* and the first book of the TibidimnmZ 
Epistlea in 120 or perhaps in 10 b.c* These flatea (Ac Atinvn tt/ 
may be accepted as well ascertained. Now by fhrnci^'* this 
23 «.€. probv^bly and by 20 B.C. certainly «^'^ ^/^"'^■ 
Tibu1hts tia^l published at le^st one of hi2 two books of elegies 
and had achieved a reputation for elegy a& high txs that of 
Virgil for epofi. His poems are with ns and afford no imeer- 
tain indications of his c ire urns tan c<:s, his healthy his character, 
and hlsf Ideals. How far do these agree with what we know 
of Albius from Horace ? 

I The portrait of Albius is distinct* It is that of a man 
i Of euTim: it does nut fullow tlutt TibulbiB vv^rute ihixti wqt4&ViMc^Ms& 
lO biugmpher foiuid ihiitn in Lis tcjttx ^^i Out. &.v\i, ^Vae* 
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bleat with all the goods of the worltl, with the will and powe 
to make the best of thoiii {{irttsm—frtiendiy He lives in 
elegant atyle ftnd his purse can stand the strain {mitndi(4 
u%vln» tiOJi defeitfUe cnofiejui), ^ He lias everything that heart 
can desire. He is handsome; he etijoja health, popularity, 
rtnd reputation in ^ibandance (cni .,f/itiiiTt Jaina> italetndo 
couHngat abunde). Fama Ti hull us certainly had ; fbrmn he 
maij have had* But what of the rest of "the description 7 
Have we here the Tihullu^ of atraitened tueans, of rustic 
tastes, of retiring dispositioiij of feeble health? If Albma 
was Ti hull us, Horace soon had leiaure to muse on the infeli- 
city of hia description; for within a twelvemonth his friend 
had dropped into an early grave* Explanations (I do not 
mean evasions) of these diHieultiea may still be foand j but 
up till now they have not. I will content myself here with 
potting the first pu^&zle of alb How has it come about 
that wDtle TibulkiB sa^^s of bitiiaelf ' d i u i t i a s alius fulno 
sibi GDng^rat auro e.q.s, ; me mea paupertas uita tra- 
ducit inert!,' dwelln on his 'felieis quondam nunc 
pauperis agri ' in which * nunc agna exigui eat hostia 
parna soli/ Horace should have aeriouslj addressed to him 
this flat eontradiction * d i tibi d i u i t i a s d e d e r u n t ^ ! 

The literary indicationa of identity are not more con v hieing 
than the pergonal. Beyond the fact that both men wrofc 
dtiii there is nothiujj to show that they are tlie same. 

When Horace tells Albiiis not to Jje for ever deacanling^ 
in pitifnl clegj^ or aska him if he is writing something to aur^; 
pass the minor compositions of Cassius of Far ma, he is using ^ 
a language and tone In perfect keeping if rul dressed to some 
rich literary amateur but a little surprising if employed^ 

^ TtiN Ik no i» gometiaics tnLr^midf^i^tiiud throu^li iitfittciitlon to t1 
Uifsniiiitg i(f iiih^idfi^. The ei€:»8c of m^nuhiA fluctuatea c?r course with tl 
dtiiitcxt ; biit it 1% iieni^r to thq EngLidh ' am art ' tfami to tli^ Kn^liah * ncnt.' 
And whuu Blikon tmti»Utkfd 'dlmploxtiULnditLis' 'plain In tliy ncatiie^i* 
iHyr. <Jd. L a* 5) he wya thinking nithcrof somt djviiiforona Purilim be»nty^ 
ill snowy eollsir aud uuffa thiia of thu Pyrrha of flortwo^ PyiTha ws 
' pL^n hi htiT finery 'i hut tliLs name finery nuist hAfc cro&t stpnio ouo 
uther a prttty pu^nny. PHny explahiing why the luiLvoriM^ is calt 
Miii-mhii Niit. liJet. 2|S mi.y^ 'quern xq^fix-qv Gr^icel norahvi: oi-aatniini 
uppcLliiucre euiu ot uos a perfectly Lil>Aolutd.C|ae i>lcguntifl^ niiintftEDi.' Wti 
It cciflts to attain 'perfcc^ta ahsolutfwiue ek»ifriutlir ill nny departmci 
every eofujoiflflour kuciwa and will ^^asilj ijjidt^r^tdnd why Bfirace nddfl 
that Alblua' eLtyltnh Uvlng did not cxiia^tst his rusourc-ca. Ho wa^s lu 
tuippler cant thjm the Bpicnre of JuvctihL llr SJjI 'quia enim to ^t^ficifntt 
a'v.ttiinti I et crcscdnte gi Jn tnanet exitna at^ru pUcmo j »c ri^lnu mersis 
in uetitreni/ Thcro^ tm here, d^cw hitR it& proper me&uing of 
'rfwiiing' ottL' 
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towards the acknowledged master of elegiac poetry at Rome. 
Cassius Parmensis is best known as an assassin of Julius 
Caesar.^ He was killed at Athens aft-er the battle of Actium 
as we are told by * Aero ' a scholiast on Horace Lc» Accord- 
ing to the same authority he was an Epicurean and a volumi- 
nous writer of tragedies ; he wrote satires and dabbled in 
literature generally (* aliquot generibus stilum exercuit'). 
Amongst these works his elegies and epigrams are well spoken 
of (* laudantur '). Would the author of the first book of the 
Epistles have publicly asked the poet of Delia and Nemesis 
if he was engaged upon something that would surpass the 
minor productions of this Cassius Parmensis? If so, he 
would have told the late poet laureate at the end of his life 
that he might write something to excel the minor productions 
of Mr. Andrew Lang. 

The elegi of Albius bewailed the cruelty of a Olycera, who 
had jilted him for a younger rival. Critics now generally 
recognize that this Glyceracanbe neither Delia nor Nemesis.^ 
It is the rivalry of wealthier, not of younger suitors, of 
which Tibullus complains. Delia and Nemesis were the 
names which he himself had chosen, and for others to change 
them would have been an absurdity or an impertinence. 
So a third mistress and a third series of love elegies 
have to be invented and fitted in where best they can : and 
ill enough at that. The miserabiles elegi are of course 
irrecoverable. 

The slender grounds for the identification have now been 
exposed. But why was it ever made ? It is not difficult to 
see. To identify the charactera in Horace appears to have 
been a favourite literary pastime. His commentator Por- 
phyrio refers at Sat. I. 3. 21 and 91 to scholars qui de per- 
sonis HorcUiunis scripsennit. Now. Albius is the only one 
among his contemporaries whom he speaks of as a writer of 
elegies, and it was tempting to guess that he was the chief. 

The inference was, it is true, unwarrantable. Ele^y was 
then a fashionable form of literature ; many published, more 
produced it, and of all the elegists what have we remaining ? 
Names and fragments or not even this. And why not so 
with Albius? Why again should Horace have alluded to 

1 The late Prof. Scllar, Horace and the Elegiac Poets, p. 226, thought 
that Horace choae the name immitis Glycerae * the ungeutle sweet one ' 
because of 'his partiality for the figure oxymoron.^ This is a good 
reason for employing the epithet iuimitUt but a poor one for altering the 
proper name. 
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Tibullus' poetry at all ? Virgil was his dear friend and bene- 
factor and is frequently mentioned by name in his works. 
But if we knew only what Horace tells us, we should imagine 
that it was Varius, not Virgil, who was the great epic writer 
of Rome. 
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'SIBYLLINE BQ0K8 AND RESPOKSES* 



Tliort! is nothing in the meaning or hiatory of the najne 
Hlhyl, Greek 2.i$^JKAa, to limit its employment 
to a single person. Accordingly Greek writers ^^^^^ ^^^^l *"' 
aometiLiii^s nsi? it in the plural, and we find 
Tacit us, Annals 6. Ti^ and St. Augustine raising the question 
whether there W£IB one Sibjd or sever aL Tiie great Roman 
antiquary Varro, whom LactantiuSj in citing his opinion^ 
calls the moat learned of all the Greek, to say jiothing of the 
Roman writers, en nine rated as many as ten i 1 the Ptrmuu 
2 the Libj/aiij 3 the DdphiaUj 4 the Cimnurian, 5 the AV^- 
(hi^c^anj G the Samiaiti 7 the CumacaHy 8 the Hell€»]joitliiie, 
9 the Phrygian, 10 the Tihnrthie^ ad<!ing ^ reference to the 
author who mentioned each.^ 

1 The fulluwliig acraiiut i« fio^tgnBd t<i help tho Jitudont o! TlbuUna, 
It diicfl nt>t uf c<jurey prutrvud ti> be tiynipLuteH 

2 ytM! LactJintiue K ch. G, from whoijcrtccuuiitthy foUowltsKcstnicta lue 
fcikeii : (uii th(j CuTivu2tv» Siljyl) 'aL'ptlmttniCuiiJ.aiiJinniommc AniiUtlicam 
tpu^ eib allb Hcrophilu xoA DumuplillL; imuLlnatur ujimquG nunc to llbtxjij 

attiili^s^ nd regoni TEirquiiilvun Pnacum. [On tL<3 ^ceotid LXjllwtioii of 

yibyllkie ^iotjks) quorum pustcu, uuTiierus sitaiictiifl CftpiWUo refectoquod . 
ox otnntlju;^ L'iuitAtlbiiei ut ItulLcis tt Gnmcls et pmeL-i[jua BryUimoiH 
cijiicti adlattquo sunt liomam eiiiiise ttmq u t' f^lbyilau nomino 

fiioruut.- -^Tbn Tibdrtfuo Sibyl) decf mam Tlburtora nomine Aibu- 

ncam quao Tibtiri coktiir ut doa Ittxta tipd^ amtifa Atileulfi, cuiuft in 
gnrtjite timuliiemm oiua inucntum ossju dit^ltur tenoua In uiAnu Ubruin 
[cnitiFt ^rttis latJiiiitUN In C^pitoiiara ttuttshdf!rit|. 

liarom omnium Stbyllmrum cttrmina ot foriniLur ut hab«ntur ptaeter- 
quam Cumacue cu1u» iibii a Kcmnzda oecultantur \wfi ct* ab iiLlo uf«i 
;i XV uir!;! itiKplui \hh liabtiut. et uuut sliig^lantm aingruli bbrl qni 
i\\i\i\ Sibjllue nomino iiiacHbuntur unlus csso cruduntut ^uiklquo c^mf^ui, 
iicc disccrdL ac autim ctiiq;ie iidaiKiiari ^ntesi ni^i Krytbmaic qiMto ut 
uumoa siuim uuniiii caruumi iudtcat t^t EryilimuiLQi bu nomiuatuM 
(te. nominatum iri) pnvelocuta cat (?um esiK^t orta Babylune.- — - 

omnes igitur bae Slbyllnc unum deutn pmcdicAnt^ (Tbu Erythmean 
81b|'l imd tho neccmd collection) muxJma uero Erytbjiteii qu^ oelobrior 
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At Rome tlie hifitoi-y of the yiliylline l>ooks itself broiiglii 
tliLs iloubt into prominence. As ia well known, 
the original three booka which, according to the ^.^*""' SiftifUinL 
legefiil, wi^rc bought by King T&rrmin, and, ac^ ^Jj^ t^^*%fj. 
cording to Varroi^.r.), contaiueil the pvophccicfi mtUcHoA, _ 
of the iSibyl oE Cumae were destroy cd when the " 

temple of luppiter Capitolinus, beneath which they wi 
kept/ was burnt do^Ti in the year 83 b.c, 

Wheji 8ulU had established himself at Rome he set 
work to replace the loss and, as we know from Tacitus /,c:.^ 
and other writers^ commifisioners >v'ere sent t<j a numlicr of 
places in Greece^ Asia Minor (Samoa, Ilium, and Erythrae 
ore specially mentioned), 8 icily, and elsewhere to gather 
orat^les io form ft new collection. These Wibylline oracles 
were de],iOsited in tlie restored templei and the same anthority 
and veneration claimed for them as for the oUl. What 
the Romans conceived to l>e the precise connexion of the 
local Sibyls with the original * Taripunian' Sibyl, we do not 
know. One and the sanje Sibyl might be supposed to have 
wandere<l throngh the world uttering oracles in <litferent 
places : or they may have thought that her prophetic power 
was tratJiiiuiit^d to others as Eiiiah*« to Klisha. It was 
enough for them iUhe iii^piralioit of the oradtSf new and old, 
loctf the ^ram^. 

The Sibylline books were removed to the temple of Apollo 
ou the Palatine by Augustus ; but it is not quite cert-ain 
when* The words of SuetouLug, Aug, 31,* that he placed 

inter cctome oc no^nlior hubetur^ Riquidpm Ff^ucstcll^ dilij^'cutii^mua 
Hciiptor, do XV iiiris alt rcstituto Qiifltolio ncttxiligse ad Bcnatiitu 
C. Ciirlun«m cos. ut Ic^ti l£rythrA4 mttt«2rcnttir qui CjU^miiiA Sfbylloo 
t^nquialtn. IWmJim deport-areiit ; itnique mlKsuit case P, Oabniium, 
M^ Otnciliuni, E>. VsiiuKum qui du^ri[>tya a. priuutis iidinHus uirca millti 
Uomani du]K>rtanmt«* 

1' The atatcnii:iit (}F 3uruiu», the commcDtjtitor on Vlr^l (Ati^. vl. 3n\ 
nlao "2 atid 32 L), tlLAt they wurc ploidcd hi the temple of Apollo on the 
Ciipirtol appears to bo duo to Miiiioctinftittion. Uiunyjitiinof HjiUcarbufsius 
9iiy^ ill the most pruclMU way tliitt they wof^ kupt uniJer the temple of 
Jupiter QipitoUiins in a st^me box 1>&li>w the gTi>ULid. 

3* *■ Qmid ft mjiiorilMis dcoretiuii erjit i^jfit o x iwt^i iw a<K!UiU bello Capi t olium 
qiuiosithf StLoiOt HiiOt Eiythri^, puT At victim, etiam ac SlcHliLru et Italiciij 
c!olmifA« GflrmUiibua 8ihtiUacT ma^ acM plurcs lutsrep dfiitoqiio sncerdotibiui 
uegotldT quantum bnmntm^ ope potiiiaseat, ucnv diacerncro' (the wh 
ebiLptor should be read). See ulant \arTO lip. Lact. rtlrofiidy quoted. 

^ ' qulcqtild latidtconim llbrornni Omccl Lii,tliuquei generis iiullis i 
p::irnm idoaeU mictoribiis uulgo rcrebiititnr siipr& dui> miliA con it 
uudique, mi solcHi rctltuiit ^IbylUiiOB, h[>s gucHine ilulcctu habito t 
didJty uo diiobiia foruIi£ aumti& sub Apt^Uinis Palatini iKtai,' 
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them in two gilded lockers under the base of the Palatine 
Apollo might very well imply that this was done at the time 
of the removal ; but the inference is not a necessary one. 
On the other hand the numerous and pointed references to 
Apollo in Tibullus' poem and in particular that in the very 
first line * Phoebe, faue : nouus ingrediturtua.templa8acerdos* 
coupled with the remarkable agreement in the details of the 
poet's description and of the well known Palatine representa- 
tion of the God make it at the least not improbable that the 
books had been already placed in the temple when TibuUus 
wrote. At any rate they were in the Palatine temple from 
B.C. 12 onwards; for this was the year when Augustus 
succeeded Lepidus as Pontifex Maximus and in that capacity 
made the revision to which Suetonius refers. 

The Sibylline books were written in the Greek tongue and 
in hexameter verse, so far at least as the earlier collection 
went, and age and neglect must have made them difficult to 
decipher. But this is not the meaning of the significant 
words in TibuUus* prayer to Phoebus that the god will allow 
Messalinus to touch the sacred pages and to impart to him 
the sense of the Sibyl's verses ; nor was it the reason why 
Roman law surrounded the consultation of the libri Sibyllini 
with so many restrictions and so much solemn ritual.' 

The truth is that, except in a very artificial sense, the 
oracles published and passing as SibvUine were 
not the Sibyl's at all. How far this was known ^^1^^ % 
outside the college we cannot say ; but it is Acrostkhs, 
shown by the fact, with which the ancients were . 

well acquainted, that the authentic, that is to thu!^^^^ 
say, the official Sibylline oracles were written in 
acrostichs. This means that the first letters of the lines 
published as the Sibyl's response taken in order made a 
metre and sense of their own. We know this from Cic. 
De Diuiiiatione 2. § 1 1 1 and from Dionysius of Halicamassus 
(4. 62 ^n.) who tells us, upon the authority of Varro, that 
among the genuine Sibylline oracles were found spurious ones 
which could be detected by applying this test (iv ols cvplff' 
Kovrai Tives ifiwtwoirjfitvoi rois 2i/3uAAc/oiS, ikiyxovrai Se rais 
KaAov/AcVais iKpoffrixiffi)' Cicero justly infers from the arti- 
ficial character of a 'response' that it is not really the work of 
an inspired person : * non esse autem illud carmen furentis cum 

1 For a full description of these solemnities see Vopiscus in the passage 
cited below, p. 190. 
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ipaum poema declarat (eat eniin iiiagis artis et diligeT^iiae 
ijiiam incitationia et fnroriB), turn ucpo ea. quae kKpotrrixi^ 
fUtiitur cum deinceps ex pritnis iiersus Utteris alicjuid conee- 
titur/ Cicero's and DioaysiitB' &tatemeuts are confirmed by 
the form of a * gtjnuiiie ' Bibylliue resi)on!itj referred to below. 

When now the ^Senate liad decreed tha<t the Sibyllmd 
books should be consulted, they were dug up out of iJieir 
realLng place and a few wonla were taken at hazard. The 
passage thus arrived at was next made applicable to tbo cir- 
cumstances* Ita separate letters were made the initial letters 
of the lines of the new response and the rest oE the lines 
filled up in accordance with the requirements of th 
occasion. 

This it may be said was a gross deception. No doubt ilj 
seema so to us. But those who carried it out believ^l tbcm- 
selves to be at the time under the influence of divine inspira- 
tion ; and the annals of priestcraft abound with siDiilar 
examples of pious and in a sense honest fraud* 

A very large number of so called Sibylline Oracles havoj 
been preserved ; but hatdly any can claim the 
honour of having been put forth by the sacred ^ctjHUttinn 
college as the utterances of the Sibyl to Rome. ^.'^.'SSin t 
The purport and contents of the latter have to the Books. 
be gathered almost exclusively from the refer- 
eueea to theui in the historians. From these we learn fir 
the occasions npon which the l>ooks were consulted and 
secondly what was done after the consultations. The consul- 
t^vtion of the books {adir^ Sibyllinoji lihio^) wa$ not allowed 
except for reasons of greD.^t gravity, to wit, civil strife p 
national disaster, and portents of a serious character^ or 
a disquieting frequency, w4iieh bad been formally r«^ 
ported to the officers of state, puhlice nvniiata ; see Dionya.^ 
HaL 4, Gi2. g 5. Livy 22. 9. § 7 i^qq^ and elsewhere, A resolu- 
tion of the Senate was still retjuired before the college could 
consult the books. The published response would contain 
a prediction of the calannty or pro<li^y and directions for 
its removal or expiation ; and this is why the college u as 
called A' Viiiri micris Jhciimdi^% 

The above reuiarks are borne out by the tenonr of the 
Sibylline response (preserved by a writer on marvels, Phlegon 
de mimb^ybus c, IQj, which is said Iq have been given in 125 



I. 



1 taelra prodigia ia Livy's dcflcniith>M. 
of tho hmtoFhm quu&Esd un 11. VJ^ 
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I.e., titifc wbicb is referred by 0. Alexandre to 347 B,c.^ This 
response consistE^ of 70 hexametera whose initial letters make 
the following iitiperfeet lines : 






Tliey clearly indicate how difficult it was to read the 
Sibylline writing. 

The first two licies and a bdf of this responae are an asscition 
of the SibyFe prophetic character. The next two and a half 
predict the prodigy, in this case a monfitroua birth. The 
rest of the rosponse gives in detail the rites and ceremonies 
to l>e instituted for the purpose of propitiating the goila. 

The eame Phlegon in his book on longdivetl persons - has 
preserved the text of another Sibylline oracle, which seems to 
be genuine although apparently not satisfying the acroBtich 
test. 

It wa^j obtained before the celebration of the famous htdi 
saenff fires which -wevG solemnized by Angitgtus in JLt\ 17 and 
for which Horace composed the Cnnnen Sitecuhirc. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the impoitance of the Sibylline 
books in the early history of Rome. That they 
were a most potent factor in tiiodifying the ^nnuntee of the 
aneicnt Roman ritual and religion and assinji- tjmn^om^^^^^^ 
lating it to the Greek, is a well-recognized fact Buiory. 
wliich need not be dwelt on here. We ace this 
even from the terms of the oracle just refeixed to, which pre- 
acribes in v. 16 that the sacrifice to Denieter (Ceres) is to be 
conduetet] in the Oj*eek fashion 'A;canrTl Tot5" iff^ttv. Their 
jnBiience seems to have declined somewhat aft^r the time of 
SSulIa ; bnt it was revived by the measures of Angostus, and 
tlie books were consulted on various occasions of national 
danger down to the latest times. Their destruction in fact 
preceded bv a very little the fall of the Roman empire itself* 
S'or it was between the years 404 and 408 that they were com- 
mitted to the flames by the order of the emperor Honoriiis 
or of his great minister Stilicho, for what precise reason wo 
do not kuow, Rutilius Kan^atianas accimes his enemy 

1 Omculn Sibylliim 11. p. 23^. For the toxt of thts rcapon&a bco ^ 

^ Nakrd), 5, fullnweirl by ihvi late liifltoHftn Zueituufl(lL 15, a pasfltikgO 
prlutwl ill cxtejiBo in utvfu'a cdltlun of Horace), 
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Stitirlio of the crime {Sibyllinae fata n'tmanil opia^ de reditu 
II* 52), b\it only after Stilicho'a Jisgrnce and death. 

One of tha most noteworthy among the later occasions 
when their pi-ophetic guidance wa-s sought was during ihe 
reign of Aui*fclia^ii when the Aleniamii or Marcomanni hw\ 
broken into Italy and wore threatening Rome, 270-271. The 
Eni[>cror'a letter recommending the consul tati on of the books, 
the deliheratioua of the Senate and tlie cei^niotdcij used in the 
consultation are given at length by hia biogtaphiif Vopisciis, 
chapa, 18-2D* Compare Gib&n i/et:/»ie and Ftdl, (cd. Bury) 
I. p. 298. 

The various legends connected with the ^ Sibyl ' are & 
fa&cinating subject for inquiry ; but one that 
lies beyond our province liete. Still two or ^^J'^, rnifT"^* 
tliree of the more curious niay be given. Her ^ ^^^ '^ ' 
great age was proverbial, and 5*jQuAA?js apxai^r^pf^^ v,'as a pro- 
verb. Ovid [Metamoj^^phoses 14. 152 sqq.) makes tlte 
Cumaean Sibyl say she has lived 700 y cat's, but has 3tK) 
more to live, and that at last she will pass into an ' luvi^'sible 
voice/ * oulliiiue uidenda \ uoce tameu noacar : nocem niiht 
fata relinqueot.' Trimatchio, the vulgar millionaiie of 
PetroniuB, ?aya that when he was a hoy lie saw with his 
own eyes the Sibyl siiffjiended in a bottle (ampnlla) and 
that when the children asked * Wliat do you want, Sibyl ?^ 
she replied '1 want to die/ airqdai'f ij/ SiXut, ^ Phi tare h records 
a saying that she was the Woman in the Moon, and 
prophesied hi a shrill voice as she was carried round on its 
disk, dfi ivdrfji mfniini^ vindirta, c. 22, p. 566 D. 

Ooe of the most remarkable features in her history 
her adoption by the Fathers of the Christian 
Church, who regarded her aa truly inspired and 'sLiIrH^pt 
pliiced her on a par with the prophetic person- rff,', 
ages of the Jewish dispensation. Hence we 
read in the well-known hymn : 

Diofl ime^ di€!B illfi^ 

Ti^te iMnittaim Hiftt/tlti. 

Owing to this a great mnsa of spurious Sshylljne literatiite 
eame into being, includiiig the bulk of the so-called Sibylline 
ofaclest fourteen books of Greek hexameters, Wliethcr any* 
gienuine utterances of the pagan Sibyls are imbedded in the 
nmsa ia a matter which ia very hard to determine. 

1 Pctron, &iL 4S. The showniAU of thtB ancient Oboth ur ' huttlo 
HTM no dt>iM u vewtrHoqniit, 
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ON IIL xiK. (IV, xiiiO 

In the Journal of FhUoloffy for 1880 (vol. ix, pp. 280-285) 
I maintained, as I then belteveci, for the first time the 
spuriousness of Uiia poem. But I \mve since learned timt 
it. Fiitzache propounded a Bimilar view in a Horlle di^serta- 
tiow of 1875.^ The hardy theory natunvUy provoked dissent : 
and amongst those most forward to expose the heresy may 
be mentioned tiie names of H. Magnu3,-\F. Hen nig, and H. 
Belling. 

The discovery of fre&h facts and the consideration of the 
opposing arguments have not, it is true, removed my original 
irnpreasion ; Ijut they haves tnacle me feel that the previous 
tlLscusston is not now an ad ^[U ate presentation of the case. 
And for these? reaaoos as well as because a problem in liteiary 
criticisui admitting of discussion within a moderate compaas 
is eotnewhat of a rarity, I take this opportunity after an 
interval of more than twerity years of stating anew the 
grounds u^jon which I find it hard U^ believe that this piece 
is the genuine work of TibulUis, 

The internal aspect of the ijueation elatms out considera- 
tion first. 

The most searching tests which can be apptied in examin- 
ing a work whose genuineness has been olial- statiiiimi 
lenged are naturally those of the utatistieal ^ucthtid inap- 
method. The present poem however with its j*tK«Wc, 

1 Q^tnentioncM TUtMlUan/if p, I * Niun ncvn clin lutcrc potuit cnimtna, qiisus 
in cDdiclbiiA Krrlpta sunt, taiituiii Inter hc diacitipdiri^ iit nh mw iKjeta 
prufeetn otM^ Tiequ<*ftitt ; nc lilinim quldi'm tcrtium ct qnarti ^egiaa 1, 
a-ii iiHiic plerique a Tibnllu tilniidictiiit ; da IV, 13, 14 alii aliter ienttumi, 
viivimniilii tfliaen est hrbcc qiiiiqUf; cuiTiiitiii fiUi Au^uteae actntis i«^tiui 
triljitcnda caae/ Thu wrn*i(Jft ivhicK 1 h&vo plat'vd in itallcH stuttu to 
wamtat the inforeiiec thjvt Frit?,sclie wtia not alnjiu in Iub opinion. 

- Ill the repnrt mi thtr litciiiliirc of Critiilhi», TibulhiBj una I'rtipcrtiufl. 
Jakrtt^xru^ht 18H7 p. ^W. 
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12 hexameters and 12 pentameters only^ is t<Kj Bliori 
admib of these being applieii with profit, either to ita 
metre or its language. We are thus left to our general im- 
pressioiij which must be chock bd by careful ecru tiny and 
aualyais of the separate judgments that compose it. 

We notice at once a contrast to the Ciarland. Whetber the 
workmanship there is that of Tib u Una we have seen, Intro- 
duction pp. xxxix. BTiq,, to be legitimate matter for inquiry, 
bni that it would do him no discredit is beyond dispulo. In 
tliia piece on the contrary it appears to be both diHt]ront and 
inferior to that of the aiiinittedly genuine books, I. and II. 
Difference and inferiority are, as a matter of fact, two 
^ei^arate questions \ but in a detailed discussion it is im- 
possible to keep them a|jart. 

Of the precise inferiority each reader mnst judge for him- 
self. But a brief reference to published opmiona 
may be permitted. It doea not seem likely f^'^t^Xn^! 
that many scholars will adopt henceforth the 
strong exprefisions of Dissen, who by tiie way believed that 
Sulpiuia's little love poema were written by Tibnllus, or of 
Eaehrens that the poem bears everywhere tlie stamp of its 
reputed author's poetic] art.^ Dr. F. Hennig indeed quotes 
Professor Schauz as saving that it is a marveUona elegy j'^ 
but Professor Schanz nelievea also that Ovid wrote the 
H alien tica. Prof. R. Y. Sellar wrote of the piece ^N'oneof 
these' {i.€, xix, xx and the two Prj«j5ett sometimes attrilmted 
to Tib alias) in any way add to his reputation, ami the 
first J in which contrary lo the practice of the rea! Tib alios, 
the writer speaks of himself by name is, as Mr. Postgate 
has shown, ahnost certainly a forgery. Some of the lines, 
as noticed by Disaen, are not without power and beauty; 
but after the elegies of Tibullus and Propertius had tau^t 
the secret, any one would catch tbe trick of writing a few 
lines in elegiac tonea. If the lines can be aiippoaed to have 

1 Quid iiitcrslt aliorum ahqnls an suos ataorcs canat, clarlsslmo hoc 
carmen docct c^inpHiutimi cnm nntcccd{;nttbus. Simyjn ilia sutit ut 
TonuetA el^gumtcrquQ compoRitn. ht vlLUmus^ ac fajilxit magiitiiD ai!Ylorem 
Bulpfdiifi uSt^tug, »ed tanien tiibGAt proprlus lUo TlbuUij Inatgni^ vl|^>r 
affuotuum qid in primo ot accnmiLJ libro conflpicnuB nunc U">tii cum vi 
Buo tn hoc carroiiio rgdit (Disi&tMJij ^ 450), — Bachrtus, TUtntfiii'tn^ Mi* 
J}. 4tu 

a Unifjtueknnff m TihulL CWittcnbcrff imr^) p. lU *Auoh Bchani 
ncnnt tV, 13 ^^ eino wimiiorvoUa Elegit " dlo irmii cliciiEiij wio dtia Uth 
ffBudo PoppelJiBtlehon dein Tllndl "beiloffou inStMO.* Thl» Oiitmvagniioj 
docs not Kjipcar iu the Hi»imy nf Rmnan Liirrfttuni (ed. 2)w 
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been some compoBition of Tibullu&j written in & carteless or 
conventional mood— and either mood seems incompatible 
With all wc know of bim — wliich iictiidcn tally got presorv^ed 
among other poenia written by members of tbe circle, be 
certainly attached no importance to them or they would ba^^e 
found a" place in the two books which he and he only could 
have written' Horace and lhi> Eiegiac FopJh (p. 259). Dr. 
Marx, though assigning xix with xx to Tibullus, takes a 
hardly bigber estimate of its vdue (see below). 

Some of its defcndors have ur^ed the cxeeUence of certain 
lines, notably the couplet 11 ^q., the latter part of which I 
admitted in my article to be better than tbe regL But tbe 
argument from two or three lines is, aa Sellar saw, an unsafe 
one. LygdaTnus has good lines oecaHionally, Introduetion 
p» xliii J and the teachers at English Universities, wlio 
have practical experience of iinitatioue of clagaical models, 
kj\^^ very well that one or two good lines may be found in 
an otherwise poor composition, ftla. x^Atfldlfi' fap oh iroi*?. 

Sooner than press tne case against the authorship of the 
poem unfairly, 1 have put into the text two improvements 
which cannot be considered absolutely certain ? miki in 16 
v^ji^faciofi in 20. If any reader rejects them, then he must 
observe that 16 with iihi is a poor ampliheation of the 
preit:eding, and ift^mfai^iam qnoiUumqne. noies a weak antici- 
pation of the following clause. But even with the am end - 
m*^nt3, V. 16 is wordy (contrast the simplicity of IL vi* 31 
MLta mi in sancta est ) and v, 21 prosaic. 

Throughout the poem the thought or, what is not lesa 
noteworthy, the turn of tbe thought is either 
trivial or else different from what we look £^f'^£5^^/^,, 
for in Tibullus* Protestations ot" iidclity are ^, 
part of the common stock of love poetry and J^ stiit^imenJ. 
not foreign to Tibullua ; but where in him do 
we find tbe smugly complacent tone of verses 1 — 47 To b^ 
in aoUtrude, save for the presence of the lov^ed one» ia a 
pleasant idea to him as to others befoi*e and since. But 
where would he seek it! Not in the remote and track- 
less bush (9, 10), but in the regions where Wnes are 
planted, fielda are sown, and oxen feeding ; L ib 71 «^?.f 
v. 19 ^97.)* How far again is the cold reflexion and the 
calculating egotism of 9 sq. from the self-effacing, self-saeri- 
ficing spirit of Tibidlus f The prudential considerations of 
this distich and of 17 sq. are alien to the poet who wrote 
to the |p:*asping and tinfaitkfnl Ntjuieais * uq\i ^^^ ^\rav \--mslSa 
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ploret ut ilia semel/ Where in the whole of booka I and 1 
does it occur to Tibullua that it will be ' tiseful ' if hi* 
mistre^^ realiaea that there are * other woineii * in the world t 
But in the very first line of xix. we have thia snggeation and 
it cropa up E^gaiii and agalu. 

The differences between the vocnbnlary of our author and 
of Tibiillus are duly noted in the commentary ; 
but for my part I lay uo upeeial stress upon ^3i^ ^ ^*' 
theniH, I think it much more import ant lo 
observe that its coincidences show nothing that is character- 
iatlc of the poet, I will give a few illuatrations. 

&fjie uuierK i Tibullns I* iii. 35 nq, * quam bene ninebant 
Saturuoregeprmsquam | tellus in longas e^t patefacta niaa!'? 
six *aic ego seeretia possum bene uiuerc siluis ' 

[No injury would be done to the author of xii if his bene 
uhiere were printed in inverted commas. There Ja as mn^h 
feeling in it as m the well known tag 'and so they tii>&i 
happify ever afterwards. '1 

fortk and auda^ia : Tibnllua L iv* 13 'hie, quia fortis 
adeat audacia, cepit,* IL vi. 11 sq. * magna loqnor sed inagni- 
fice mihi magna locuto | excutmut clanaae fortia uerba 
foras ' : ^ix * nunc tu fortia erig, nunc tu me aiidaeiufi 
ures/ 

yarrulttit : Tibnllus L v. 25 sq. ' conanescet amantis f 
garrulns m dominac ludere uema sinn/ 11. v. ^0 * garrula 
Biluestri fistula aaera deo ' : xix * garrvdi* lingua** 

seritUium i compare Tibullna dL iv- (10) 1-4 and itii 
^nec fugiam notae seruitium domtnae^ with ita prosaic 

. stuUe I Tihullus I. ix. 45 ' turn miser interii stuHe 
conSaus amari' ^ : xix *iurani atulte ; proderat ij^te tiinor/ 

ijiiutstiiH : Tibullua I. v. 57 * eueuiet ; dat signa dens : sunt 
numina amanti | aaeuit et iniusta lege relicta Veuua^: ^tx, 
'haec (Venus) notat iniustoa.' 

supplex—fauere t Tibullua I. iv. 72 * bland iti is unit ease 
locum Venus ipsa ; querelis [ supplicihus, miser is fletibua 
ilia fanet^ : xix * haec notat iniustos suppticibuaque fauet/ 

In the case of all these words, as used by TibulhiSi there 
in Bomething either in the employment of the words them- 
selves or in their environment to redeem them from the 
commonplace— some note of distinction for which it m vain 
to look iu xix. 

i P^ha|H dmoH ahtmM be retul ; cf< Frofi. If. 34, 1, 
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This list might be enlarged by the indufiion of other words, 
such as demem^ Tib. I. v. 20i ix. 78 ; hut I am anxious not to 
press the iividenc:e unduly ^ ; and Hiller's execUent index 
uerrbonun will enable anyone to puraue the inveatigatioo for 
h inisel/^ 

Verse 5 * atque utinam po^es uni mihi bella videri ■ raises 
an interesting point, benuji and formoHits at'e by 
no means sjmonyjnous as tbe correspondence in ^^tlJ^s!^ 
the two couplets 'mild places — formosa ociilis 
Toeia : uni mihi l>ella — displiceas aliis ' wonld show them to 
be here. They belong to different styles, here tastelessly 
blend efl. bdhti^ ' pretty j' * fine ' was a word of ordinary life* 
You will find it of csourse in Catullus and Petronius, and J 
sometimea in the Satires of Horace ; but serious poetry 
avoided iU Virgil does not use it, nor even the more digni- 
fied elegiac writers. Proper tins and Ovid have instead for- 
mosus * beautiful,' except (Ovid once) in the fixed and 
jingling collocation * bella puella* Am. 1, 9. 6, TibuUns' 
usage is simitar. He uses bdlns only once, in I. ix, 71 * non 
tibl aed cuidam inn en i vult bdta pideri ' where the employ- 
ment of the common word is intentional and in keeping with 
the slighting tone of the con text. Contrast Prop. 2. 11. 17 
*deme ■ mlbi per te poteris for-mosfi vidi^ri.^ 

My German critics were astonished that I should find fault 
with IZ ^q. Li the pa4?sage of Tibnllns wbich „ ttgu fu 
I contrasted with this, the poet says that often 
he sought consolation for the absence of Delia in the com- 
pany of other women ; but there waa no pleasure therein : 
* ad moo nit dominac deacrnitque Vcmis ' {I. v, 40). Now it 
is one thiog to recount this a&an experience, but quite another 
to tell it to his mistress as something that will nappe n if lie 
IS tempted to desert her. This q^uestion with the llatness 
of the whole pentameter I leave to the feeling of the unpre- 
judiced reader. The hexameter seemed , and seemf?, to me 
to be nothing but a frigid and tasteless hyperbole not likely 
to have occurred to the aim pie, pious minded Tibullns, and 
markedly different from the beautiful image, which I believe 
flQgeested it. 

^ our list of infeLteitiss may be abided those alreatly touched 
on in the notes on I, 7* and 11 (uel), this lai^t even in the 
be^t couplet of all upon which my critics dissolve in 
admiration. 

1 Hence I will ntjfc urge that "ptsa^ora moJum ' (SO n.) ifinsKcec Sja tiMHravtRi. 
parlance th^n * puroro aoiuntim/ 

^ % 
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Before procedirig I would draw atUntion to what is by mo 
tneans A fa^lt, the absence from tlvis poem of 
two characteriatic features of Tibull as 'writings 



Absence 0/ 
dUptac&l 



cakanical 



the displaced qji^ (Introtl. p, xxix), ^nd the qua ami 0/ 
inechaDical repetitions which impart to his work ^' 
its peculiar mono ton j {ib. p. xxviii). Of these 
hitter it appears to furnish no example unless mnclae in 
V. 23 be a mere ecbo of mncia in v, 15. Intcutlonal repe- 
tition a of course do not coiinl 

In my previous discussion I referred to certain agreomenta 
in thoupfht and expression between this piece 
and ^^arious puema of Prop*ii-tiu8, It has uecn A^rmmntt 
allegeti that these are accidental. The reader f^ptrtim* 
haa them before him in the notes on lines 1,3, 
4, 5, 6. 8, 12, IS, 21 and can judge for himself whether thi 
resemblances taktJi as ct whole are or are not too close 
too frequent to be due to accident,^ Others have nrgetl that 
similar coincidences arc observable in undoubtedly genuine 
poems of Tibullus ; compare Introd. p. xxv. It may be 
replied to this as to the previous objection^ that nnniber and 
closeness must be taken into account* But it is more im- 
portant to observe that in the genuine poems, Tibullua, 
whether he is to be regarded as reproducing Proper tins or 
not, always shows distinctive touches by which hia hand 
be recognized* 

So in Tibullua I. li. 27 $q, 

noc: flinit occurrnt qiiisqnam qut corpora form 
luilncr^t aut rapta pmomla uentc {xitaL 

qu^Kquiis tioiore ttsnetar ent t utuaque aacergue 
qnalibcst : tnsidiEis nou tLmukiQi! decct. 

compared with Propertins III. 16* IL eq. 

n&c tanicn cat quisqnAtia mctos qui lacdiit amajitis ; 

Scfmnifl. modla ulc licet iro ula. 
qjusq^iia aniatcr erit^ EScythlcia licet am billet orlfl^ 

ticmo ad(H> ut noceat bArbania ease ualet* 
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1 Dr* MagmiA, who kolda this view^ maiiiLtaias tliat (u vdM mla piu^„ 

is n Tnore ec^uivalcnt of Ich liii>e dich or / love j^aitp But this tt is noti and 

never wlU hCf until ihrfm vraMm are the ^tpo a^ four, and a clejLr ball' 

verae tha KftmH aa & fnigment of proee- Hie referoace to A. ^In^^rle'i^ 

1 iiiscfLil collection Is qntt'e itifinfliciciifc to show that tu ijiiAi mt^t ptact:^ was 

) a reguL'ir elegiac tag t* cine fabt fttereotyi>c Furmel,' Ovidius,, Ac., 1» p. i03). 

r Tlirce oxamplflB of the phrfwe are given there. One of theni we hiive 

pcetL (Tntrod. ]X xlvtli) to bu a clisar quotation of the prcfiC'nt t>ai9«ngfe the 

other twa are this paasngc and ttm pofiso^ whPEo telati^n to ft Is the 

very mattEr in dlfipnte \ 
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The thought is the same in both ; hut tlit^ inslivitlanplity of 
Tibullus no lesa than the individuiility of Propeitiua is 
apparent in it^ tx press ion. 

Or compare again Prapertiua and a poet, who nmj, as 
man J think, be libullug. 

IIL viii. 9-12. 

^u soltiit ctincfi, higis deC4^t esas capillfa ; 

seu compK^t, cxjroptls mt uancrancm ccimls. 
urit ( Bovi TyHft woluit prooedcro pfllla : 

inifcf seu Blima Candida ueste uenit. 

Proper tiua IL 1, 5 8. 

Biu0 lllam Cois fiiljiQiiteta incedisre coccis, 

hoc totuni Coa ueato uolumsu erit, 
jBu nidi nd frontem apareofl crraru capilloat 

^^udet laudatU ire Huperlia CQmiSf 

Here too IS unmiatakable similarity, and individuality aa 
nnmistakablo. It matters little whieli poet was first ; for hia 
successor has so treated the comition theme as to make it lua 
own. But compare our author with au imdeniable poet avid 
!ie shows to diaad vantage, whichever is the iaiilator. Pro- 
pa rtins ba.3 * tn mi hi sola places ; p^aream (ihi, Cyntbiat 
Hofu*^.'' Our author goes a step further in * c/iApliceas all is;' 
unfortniiately a step too far. On the other hand contrast 
bis jejune * jam lieet e caelo mitt^tur arnica Tibtdlo ' w;lh 
Ovid's brilliant re easting of the same idea (In trod. p. xlviii). 

The external aspect of the probJein may be more briefly 
treated. The piece forma part of a collection 
which, apart from it, contains nothing avowe*;lIy, 
aud nothing certainly, from the pen of Tibiillns* 
All then turns on the weight we should give to the ascription 
in V. 13, The obtrusion of the writer's name is nnlike 
Tibnllufj, natural as it might be to the self-conscious I'ro- 
pertins (see 2. 34. m, 3 (4), 10, 15), Tibnlhis has it only 
where it is demanded by custom, in an epitaph aud in a votive 
inticription (I. iii* 55 sq. and ix- 83 sq.]. The latter passage 
* banc tibi fallaei resoliitiis | amore | Tibnlhis dedicat et grata 
ais, dea, mente rogat ' vvith its succession of two weak caesuTos 
unique in Tibullus may^ as suggested elsewhere, hare served 
as the model for the present Line * nam licet e eaelo mittatur 
I arnica | Tibullo/ Such an ascription may be called a 
presumption of genuineness ; but by itselt \i \% t\c\> tj. x^^tj^^- 
The device of inserting into a eottvpciWi^Aow \^^ ^la^^^^ ^^ '^^'^ 
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writer to whom it h to be attributed ia & tolerably 6b¥i<Mi9 
one. 

The patrons of the poem Eire in difficulties when they 
Opttempt to bring it into relntion with tlie rest of Tibullua' 
work* Who waa the naineleas fcmina ? Delia, Nemesisi, or a 
lertittm quid ? Nq wonder that they disagree if they are 
lighting over b, shadow. As a way out of the difficulty, it 
haa been suggested that the poem is a juvenile one, and so 
prior, we may i^uppoae, to any deep or genuine attachment 
such as we find in the Delia poems* But, considered jn itself, 
it doea not strike ua as immature nor its unreality as that 
of inexperience ; and if the literary evidence reviewed 
above is of any value, an early date is improbable or rather 
i in possible. 

Twcjity years ago I denounced the piece as a forgery ; hnt 
I should now somewhnt modify this judgment, I do not 
think that its author meant seriously to palm 
it off aa the genuine M^ork of TibulUis, hut rather ^^,7^^'''^^ 
that Lygdamus included it in his collection by 
a natural inistvake. In its crudity and artificiality it reminda 
U3 of nothing so inueh as a school exercise in the style of 
an nncient modeL 8ome member of the circle of Tibullua, 
aa admirer both of him and of Propertius, wrote it, wo may 
conjecture^ to amuse iiimself or his friends, introtlucing the 
name of Tibulhis simply to give an air of verinimilitude 
to the production and never dreaming of the mystification 
which this wouhl cause in after ages. 

The possibility of such an imitationj which can howev'er 
liardly be disputed, 1 may perhaps he alloweil to iUustrate 
from my own experience. Years before I hail read this poem 
with any attoution, if indeed at all, I had felt the spell of 
Teniiy sou's In Afemoriam. Under its influence 1 produced a 
more than half eeriotis imitation which I entitled * In 
Meuwritim condensed,' Ere long I had the singular gratifi- 
tjiation of seEing the poet himself publish in * The Last Tourtm- 
ment ' h 155 {1871 J one of the very phrases that I had made 
foi' him. Think now if Tennyson liad been a contemporary 
of TibuUus and my imitation hnd been sent under the name of 
tlie poet to a member of the ^ circle^ and if after Tennyson's 
death another Lygdamus had gi v^cn it to the world, how 
easy to have seen in it the germ, the youthful conception of 
the great poem and after the fashion of Baehrens to pronounce; 
ea trUgt durcbaus den Stempel der Tennysoniscneu Dichtr 
kunat t What AerrZtc^' a, ^laa\. prochtiwiUL fe \va.^^ 1 loat * 
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To sum up, in xix we have before us a composition which 
was never publicly acknowledged by TibuUus or included in 
the only two books assigned to his authorship ^ . . 
by the ancient world. At best it is a waif and ^<''«^'^**^'*- 
a stray. Correct in Latinity and versification it is and 
in workmanship superior to much in the collection into 
which the editor without misgivings admitted it. Superficial 
resemblances to TibuUus again it undeniably contains ; but 
under a closer examination the coldness and unreality of its 
sentiment, the frequent infelicity of its phrasing, and above 
all the dissimilarity in its point of vit,iV and the impossibility 
of making it cohere with anything else that we have from his 
hand should make us loth to attribute it to him. And if its 
overt assertion of genuineness sways us so far that we cannot 
regard it as spurious or even as dubious, then I think we 
are bound, in justice to the memory of him whom Rome 
accounted the chief of her writers of elegy, to accept the 
opinion of Dr. F. Marx that TibuUus himself refused it a 
place in his poems because he deemed it iinworthy. 

* ' The elegv is smaller in extent than all those in the first 
and second books and its poetical merit is inconsiderable. 
Tibullus himself no doubt excluded it from the collection." ^ 

1 Pauly-WisBOwa, Real Encyclopaedie, s.v. Albius. 
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The following pages give the origin of all important 
readings adopted in the foregoing Selections, It is con- 
venient to prefix a short account of the character and 
authority of the sources of TibuUus' text as a whole. 

The fact that I have already published a number of papers 
upon the textual difficulties of Tibullus, to wit, Journal of 
Philology, vols. 20. pp. 312 sg., 25. 60 aqq., 26. 182 sqq,, 
28. 152 aqq.. Classical Review, vols. 13. 361, 14. 295 sq., 
17. \\2 sqq, enables me to abbreviate this portion of my 
work. Here I need only add that where the views now ex- 
pressed are at variance with those of any of the above- 
mentioned papers, the latter are to be taken as withdrawn, 
and, to prevent misunderstanding, that the conjectural 
proposals to which the sign *ed.' is suffixed occurred to me 
independently, though others may have made them before or 
since. 

SOURCES OF THE TEXT. 

I— Manuscripts. 

(1) Extant MSS. 

Since the publication of E. Baehrens* edition of Tibullus 
(1878) it has been generally recognized that the best extant 
MSS of the poems are 

A (the codex Amhrosianua) in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan (R 26 sup.) 

and V (the codex Vaticanus) No. 3270 in the Vatican Library 
at Rome. 

Baehrens himself attached more importance to the codex 
Guel/erhytanus G, a MS in the ducal library at Wolfenbutt«l, 
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Id^, Aug. 82* 6 fol. % but it 1ms now been tfltablmhcd thai 
tfaa good readings of this MK upon which Baehreus based 
liis favourable opinion were not originally iu the MS but 
-were introduced by conjecture J 

A and V ani both derived from one and the same source, 
VI liich js now lost. A is the older of the two, going hack to 
the 14th eentury, and also the better JVIS, ButV appears to 
have preserved the truth, or vestiges of the truth, in a few 
places where it has been lost in A. A BubBequent etlitor of 
Ti bull us, E- HiLLERj^ has indeed disputed this and main- 
tained that all the good readings of V are, or niay be, due 
to conjecture— to my thinking however with incomplete 
success* 

Superior readings of A may be seen at 11, 64 and 72 : 
superior readings of V at 5> 57, S* 37, and 10. 10 (probably). 

The text of TibuUus as given hy AV jn agreement, that 
is the text o£ their common anceEtor, is more trustworthy 
than that offered by any one of the other MSS which aro 
now known to be in existence, including those whose read- 
ings were cited by Laehnrjann in his edition (1829). The 
later MSS are teaily editions by Italian scholars of the 
Renaissance who introdueed into the text, where there were 
obvious gaps or corruptions, conjectures of their own, some- 
times rigblr and sometimes wrong. 

Thusin H. iii* a hexameter was lost after 78 (74) Mauua : si 
fas est, mos precor ille redi/ and in AV another pentameter 
* horrida uillosa corpora ucsto tegant ^ immediately follows. 
The gap was detected by the Italian schoIarR, and they filled 
it up variously : loutanus Poutanus (t^ ho Lived 14*20-1503) by 
the verse ^0 naleant eultus et tinctae mnrice lanae^ and 
Thomas Seneca (circ, 1420) by the verse ^ Ah, pereant artes 
et mollia rura colendi.' 

We cuiploy the abbreviation 

^ to represent the readings of the inferior MSS, or rea^l iJiga 
iulroducetl into the margin or text of A or V, after tliey 
were written. It is possible that these inclucle genuine 
ancient reaflings as well as happy conjectures ; but we have 
no meanB of cUslinguishing the two. 



L 



* I G, OotitM, BhdiiixhcE Miiieuni, vol. S7 <1SS2), rP- Ul— HG, Tljc latest 
Tiefdudor of O^ B, Maiirunbrochcr (f /aVa^oirwjr, IBIHJ, pp. 4a7— 4^1), hunot 
addriHHed himsolf to this punnt. 
a Sh€ini«h£t MwleuTiis toI. ST, pp- ^63 «q. 
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(2) Lost MSS. 

{a) Lachmann^s A. The Codex Eboracewtis. 

Nothing is now known of this MS except that it was osed 
by the celebrated scholar Nicolas Heinsios (fl. 1620-1681) and 
is said to have been then at York. It is the only one of the 
MSS cited by Lachinaun for which an^ authority is claimed. 
The record of its readings shows that it was both corrupt and 
interpolated. Some of its good lections were undoubtedly 
due to conjecture and all of them may have been. Accord- 
ingly it seems safer not to cite it as an authority for the 
text ; and I have included such of its readings as should be 
mentioned under i^. 

{h) Fraffmentum Cuificianum, T. 

This was a MS of far greater importance: in fact much 
better than AV. Unfortunately it was imperfect ; for it did 
not begin till III. iv. 65 (or thereabouts) where it has pre- 
served to Lygdamus a hexameter which has been lost in all 
the extant MSS. It belonged to Jacques Cujas (Cuiacius 
1522-1590) who lent it to his friend and pupil the great 
scholar J. .T. Scaliger (1540-1609). Scaliger noted a number 
of its readings in a printed copy of Tibullus (Plantin, 
A.D. 1569) which is now in the Universitv Library at Leyden 
preserved among the books of Lipsius (No. 59). Readings of 
F are also given in Scaliger's comments on Tibullus. 

The VaHa lectio will offer abundant proof of the excellence 
of F: see e.g. 18. 39, 40, 55, 70, 71, 78. It is not however 
always superior to AV : e.g. ib, 60. 

11. —Anthologies. 

The deficiencies of the MSS are to some extent made up 
by two medieval collections of extracts from Tibullus : 

{a) The Excerpta Frinngensia^, Fr. 

These were published by L. Mueller in the N^em 
Jahrhilcher vol. 99, (1869) pp. QZsqq. and in the Preface to the 
Teubner edition. They are a small collection of excerpts, 
many of them single words only and not amounting to 50 
lines in all, preserved in a MS in the Munich library. No. 
6292, and ascribed to the 11th century. Their value is in- 

1 So called from Freising a town in Bavaria, where they once were. 
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ereaaed by the fact that the compiler seems t-o hare had no 
intetitioti of improv^ing upon TiboUus and that Ms object, at 
least in part, wag to quote wlmt struck bini aa showing 
Boine peculiarity of words or construction* 

Thia waa not the case witli the other excerptor to whom we 

(ft) The Excerpia Paridnaj Par, 

Theae conaist of 265 lines, or portiong of lines, preserved in 
two MSS in the National Library at Paris. Fattfl'i Latins 
7647 (the older and better MSj and 17903. They were 
gh'en to the world in exact tranacript by G. Meyzstcke 
in the Rheinkches Museum vol. 25 pp, 369-392, 

They form part of a coUecliou of •■ Elegant Extracts ' from 
Latin poets and prose writers. Unfortunately for their nse- 
fulntsas to the editor of TibulluH the tnouk who collected them, 
and who appears to have lived in the I \ th century, dealt very 
freely with his umteriaL Not only did he introduce changes 
wliLcli wero designed to make bis qiiotntiona intelligible with- 
out the context as at L i. 25 : bnt anything which he thought 
could be improved in respect of morale or metre he incontin- 
ently altered. Hia standartl for the second^ though not for the 
first I was the O vidian. Hence he makes away with the tri- 
syllabic ending of the pentanietcfj altering for example in II. 
i. 8 * plena coronato stare boues capite ^ into * p.c. uertice atare 
iHJues.* In hia haste he forgets the short vowel before Jit 
wbicb Tibullna would ne\er have pcrmitlad nor for that 
matter Ovid, The spondaic beginning of I, i, 37 or it may be 
the form ditd is not to his liking ; ao ne alters * Adsitie diui ' 
to * Voa quoquo adestc dqi.' His standard of living is the 
monkish one. Allusions to women and marriage must go, 
hence he writes III lii (15). 32 ^ aemro tiifttc mnttere posse 
frui ' to get Kd of * cara coniuge,^ But he regards with 
c^juauimity a weakness for the bottle, and he quotes without 
alteration the bacchanalian sentiment of H. 1, 2il. 30 * uon— 
pedes.* Compare 6. 8 inf. 



W IIL— Ancient q[iiotations and reproductions- 

It is often possible to remove a corruption in the text of a 

classical author by the help of some paEi^gc where he 

is quoted or imitated. Ancient citations of Tibullus are 

, however exceedingly rare. Seneca ^notes Ivvh\ t«vtt, ^ii>,- 
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Quu^st. 4. 2. 2j mn\ assigns tlie extract, (*necpluuio aiipplic 
liurba loni * 1. vii [5] 26j to Ovid. Chanaius and aome otbei^ 
grammarians cifce some eight paasag^s or so, from the fir 
tivo booka^ in two cases with a wrong ascription. It is note 
worthy that there are none from the Third Book. In addition" 
to these verbal qiiot^itiona Ovifl Tristia 2. 447-460 gives tt 
paraphrase of a certain number of linea in L v and vi. 

A review of the ^ttrcea ennmerated above shows us that 
for more than eleven hundred lines out of a total of nineteen 
hundred or so we are dependent on the tradition of \vhit;h AV 
are the beet representatives ; and we must therefore inquire 
if this was good or bad* In the light whit^Ii the subsidiary 
sources throw upon its character the answer h only toe 
plaim. 

The excerptor of Par has tampered so much with his text^ 
that the c\'i<ientseof a number of the exeerpt-a is worthless an**" 
that of others dubioas* None the leas do they enable us to re _ 
move some 2U corruptions from the text of AV, say at the" 
rate of one in every ten lines assumed to be correctly quoted. 

F, the Cnjacian fragment, contained somewhat over 
lines. Seahger'a record of its readings (collation we 
hardly call it) is probably incomplete in itself and anyhon 
was not based on a comparison of its divergencies from the 
tradition of AV, whose errors, for all that, it enables us to 
correct iii. about 40 places. 

The evidence supplied hy Fr and the grammarians is stil 
more remarkable. Fr convicts AV of corrupting 1 1 reading 
in an equivalEnt of some oO lincs^ The eight quotations of the 
latter enable us to detect 3 corruptiona and Ovid's paraphrase 
1 at least. 

Further we maj note that in a certain number of the 
cases referred to above the subsidiary sources confirm euch 
other in the true reading against the false witness of AV. 
Thus in the very first couplet Far Fraud Diomcdosare uniteii 
for mid fa against the magna of our tradition. 

A significant mark of the untruatworlhioess of the AV 
traclition is its proved unfaithfulness in the minutiae of in- 
flexion and spelling. Its 'colo' (also in Par), * turbo* and 
* clauejjt * may serve to show how insecure is the * ed«; ' whieh 
it offers at I. v. 49 as the subjunctive of * edo,* in place of the 

1 The«4^ ara glvuii id Bruihrt^UB' adttlon, I include the citatiuii hy 
Ch^jisms already njf erred to iu the Introdncticni p. Jtstn but not the 
quotation of L yfL *20— 32 liy the ftctiriVVttftli Q'a J\]ln&t\!!^!1 %, ■2t, 



ext^j 

ani^H 
ire^H 
the^ 
jcd. 

holS 
the ^ 
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*edi"t* wbich is the only form certainly established before the 
time of Tihullua and which C M. Fr«»ncketi proposed to 
restore; compare Cia&skal Rnvkw 16 p* 112, The corruption 
of the oilhogra.ph^'^ has been thorough^omg : it is hard to 
diacover a single contemporary BpeUiiig pi-eserved if the later 
nsage was diflerent ; conipai^" 18* OO n. For metre ita read- 
ingti disclose the niEdieval staniiard : -um etc. (3. 33) with- 
out ellaion before a vowel, in the tme style of the scribe who 
foisted upon Statins, Ththaid o- 2, (and tliis in the Pithoeanus, 
a matiu script not to be named in the Mine week with A V) the 
noble line * ilhim eteniiTi | ardor si Lientium | exsiccarat/ short 
vowels lengthened in arsi« 3* 1, 6* 61 or reckoned short 
before ^p (S. 30), and so forth. 

The lost MS from which AV are ultimately descended was 
of no very great antiquity, perhaps not older than the 12th 
c,entnr3% Tiiia is shovin by the abbrevialionB used in it, 
some of which were misunderstood by ita copyist. Thvis at 
III. viiL (Ifl) 14 * ht/ i.^. *habet,' was mim^ad as * lie/ Le, 

* hunc/ with confusion of r and £ ; cf* 3. 7, 16. A more 
serious corruption occurs at 1. vi. 7, 8 'illaquidem taifti multtx, 
negat sed. credere durum est i sic etiam dome pernegat usque 
uiro.' Here the exemplar had iula, i.e. iiirafa^ as Hevne 
with certainty emended from the paraphrase of Ovid L c. 

* credere iiu^nti durum putat esse TibuUua, j stc etiam de ee 
quod neget ilia uiro.^ But the scribe misread it as mtla i e. 
mnlla.^ This done the verse was patched by inserting a ;am. 
Other ntiar catlings of compendia occur at 1, 7 and at 10. 33 
where also the exemplar was itself coiTupt* And at I. iv. 
54 for ' tarn en apta ' we should seemingly restore * tibi 
rapta' with Baehrens, t^rapta having been misread as /7!aj>/fjE. 

Further causes of corruption, to pass os^er simple confusion 
of letters, were incorporation of explanatory notes which stood 
between the lines or in tho margin (thus iu IS, 55 cidop% 
a gloss upon ' Neptunius incola ' in the next line, drove out 
loios the gennitie reading preserved in F) and copying of a 
word in the wrong place, 7* 35 , Pan. MessalL M eonUndere. 
for 'conuertere' from 93, ^ domatar ^ ih. 116 for a proper name 
that has been lost {Sala^mis Baehr,) through tnodlUor (wto* 
deraior) having been copied from tlie previous line. These 
circumstances make it doubtful bow we are to regard cer tain 
suspicious forms. Thus at 15. 36 the nonditerary infiexion 

1 The wards might atao hfivi^ been CK>n fused without being ahbreTiuterl 
afl iu and ^i ai-o pniciluully kkuttf^h ^nd r ami /, *i and u iU<c cctifiisiid by 
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«eHni 19 perhaps not to be imp^jtcd to LygrlamTia. It may Tm 
A glosa, explaining sfamvia dttcuv^f -which has driv^en out the 
verb with which tlie line ended, peril apa cantnU aa Hein- 
flius conjtJctured. .Or again * homoiographon ^ * may have 
caused the mi sai on of ca after the ra of f tit ura and ntmti^ 
have resulted from an attempt to make something intQlligibla 
and metrical out of fmuL 

It 13 quite ceitain that lines have been lost in the poem« 
see ^,g. 4. 77,6- 25 and Inti-od. p. xxiiU, but to what extenf 
it i.s imposgiblc to say. It is hanlly less certain that in tha* 
original of AV portious of certain Hues were tuissin^ or 
illegible and that some one patched up iheee impcifect Tines 
as beat he eould. A notorious ease of doctoring is III. vi. 23 
* quale© hia poenas qualja quantosque minetur/ as F iihoW3 us 
Lygdainus wrote, where in place of qmtlC^ AV present ' deus 
hie' In other places what Tibulkts wrote is irrecoverable, 
6.ff, I. vi- 42 where the MSS have ^ atet procul aut alia stel^H 
proGul ante uia' which will scan and that is alL^ Ho in I. iv^H 
21 * at si tardus erU^ CTTafciy, tranm&t. actaa | quam cito. noi^* 
segnis a tat remeatque dies' the poverty of the die Lion no 
lees than the metrical licence and the unclasaical form of the 
future transifi reveals an alien hand. 

The text of TibnlUiH, like that of ProperLius (though fco 
nothmg like the mm e extent), has suffered from the shifthij^ 
of couplets from their proper place. Several poems hav 
been re -arranged by scholars who were digsatlsGed with thi 
order in the manuscripts. Amongst these is the firs^ 
of all. Here, in the conviction that the poet would beston 
especial care on the orderly arrangement of his matt 
in a prefatory poem, I have accepted two transposition 
which are ali that arc iieeiled to make bis treatment 
sequent and coherent. The reader will judge for himself 
whether the result justiiieg the procedure. The account of 
the progress of civilization in II* i (7) ^7 ftqq, also appears to 
have been disarranged in parts : but the remedies proposed 
are uncertain and I liave left it as it stands* The displace- 
ment in IlL X* (20) is urn versa lly admitted, even by the mo 
dogged opponents of transposition as a critical remedy, ^ 



moiali^J 



1 ' Homoiogmphon * la a gsnend t«nn for tho inf^ucnoo of sludhur ti 
or gnjups of letters in loduclng comiption. Bee ditst^ Met. 16, 
p. 30@. 

2 Thaae poafiagsa and others wLlch eccinicd to belong to the suvna clan 
have biMtQ dJscnsBed by H, JjcILiba;:^ Kritischu Pr^f^gmntntt zu TibuU Bodiu 
Jf^JL dec Ct* Ji£v* 9. 74 197^1 ^hcrc hU thoory lb cximiiniHU 
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ll. V. (il)67 &qq^ and 77 ^. it is encmgh t-o refer to the critical 
notes. 

It is easier to see that the text of Tihullus must he tmiound 
in many places than to put one's finger upon the ejcact eito 
of the corruption or to anggeat an adequate remedy. The 
reason is that the subjects are in the main those of every- (Uy 
life, and only by the distineLion of his treatment lifted out 
of the couioiOQ-plaee. Hence it was ea»y for a dull copyist 
or corrector to leave the u^iatter and yet dc6trt>y the Btyle. 
The blooiti so brushed off our skill is not sure or delicate enough 
to TGHtore. 

There is corresponding, though not ideotjeal, uncertainty 
in the ease of Lycdamns. He has probably lost lesa because 
there was less to lose ; hut here too the loss is untraoeable. 

The instating perplcxiVtES which wait upon our attempts 
to make up our minds upon the correct reading of disputed 
passages may be illustrated from a single case. The word 
placitnru is found three times in the manuscripts : II. v, 35, ih. 
51, III. xvii. I. In the first place it is clearly sound and in the 
thirtl adiiiittedly corrupt. From III xvii* 1, where it has sop* 
planted pia c/rra, we learn that the repetition of a word may 
be just as well due to its elintfin|; to a scribe^s memory as to 
the author* s repeating himself (Iti trod. p. XAix)^anfi htmco 
we are led to suspect it in v, 51 j where jiariinm would )>e 
mo eh more relevant in this connexion and ia besides a word 
corrupted to plavittu^ in the best M8 of the Thehaid 1*2, 
539 ' hosti oeniat paritura marito,? I haye not however felt 
justified in substituting it. 

The eoncluaion is that, while frankly admitting the evil 

ndition of our text^ M^e must ho as careful to observe tliat 
onr best attempts at correction may lie no better tlian stop- 
gaps, and that if one of these is to he better than a rival, the 
only way of making it so is by a most exact and minuLe 






Mr* A^ B^ Coot tfrho hoM lutely written two vety BUggrcstiTo pnpisra 
f«li uaeona^ious rcpctftioiia (t'/fU^'tU Reriew, vol. 1&, pp. I4is ^ff^^, 
t *J'3-) jippcaTH to nie to iintlorciEitiTiintc t)ie frequency of ftcrll>es' tc|kjti. 
ni. There B.ta two Eortia of theae; uuautfaoiiEal repetttJmi^ i (1) tliu 
pjljagof a word or wutulB in thu wrong pLaco (Jiffo^a^Ai/), (^) the 
DDOODAL'tuuB repetition uf jt fiuiri<iliar phroAQ* Tlicsu lattftr ary only 
Isnothcr pluiGo of the tendency of uuthotti to repeat tfaepaBcIvcs, I'hcy 
I ftro not Itkcly to !» so froquent ; but nrbon they mre add^ to the rcptti- 
I tlouii under {!), iha joint tatsl is renieotable. 'fhat ancient anthorij often 
lyerbslly repeated thumiselve« within a few lines is unque&tionabto. Bat 
is eoiij^y certain tlmt i^ch and every kind of repetition woa ixut 
Die. And tli« kjnda tkat were bayc yet t<3 ba 4s;\jC!n£^^^ 
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attention to the vocabulary and phrasing which is attested 
for sound passages in the poems. Compare J, PkU, 26. pp^ 
87 aq., 28. pp. 153-156. 



BOOK I 

T. i. (=1) 

2. midta. So the Paris and Freising Anthologies and 
the grammarian Diomedes p. 484 (Keil) with the support of 
TibuUusII. iii. (9) 46 and of Ovid Fast, 3. 192 ( * iugeraque 
inculti pauca tenere soli ' obviously modelled on this line : 
for the opposite of pauca is mxdta). AV have magna which can 
only be defended by assuming either (1) that iugrer, a land 
measure, is used loosely for land, for which Virgil's * et 
labefacta mouens robustus iugera fossor ' G, 2. 264 is not 
sufficient warrant, or (2) that the confusion of size and 
number which we observe in qiuirUi for quot (Prop. 1. 5. 10 
* milia quanta ') toti (compare Fr. tons) for omnes had extended 
as early as TibuUus to magnus. The citation from Statius 
Theb. 5. 550 'spatiosaque iugera complet ' does not help 
much. 

3. pauor Markland. 
deterat Huschke. 

5 uita PF uit6 AV. 

7-14, (=25-32 of the vulgate), follow v. 32 in the MSS 
and were transposed here by Haase, who also shifted 33, 34 
(* at uos — grege '), which is unnecessary. 

7. iam modo iam possim Fris., iam modo non jsossiim 
AV, Quippe ego iam possum Par. The MS reading which 
Schneidewin emended has arisen from a confusion of W = 
modo and m*= mihi as in III. xix. 3. 

9. aestiuos ortus is a difficult expression and Bentley's 
ictus of the sun's rays beating down may be right ; cf. Hpr. 
Carm. 2. 15. 10 * tum spissa ramis laurea feruidos | excludet 
ictus.^ The plural seems to have the same force as in Kavfiara, 
in a fragment of Alcaeus, which TibuUus may have in his mind 
Xaaias Od/xvtf tirh vKarAvov \ k a6 fiar* oir u p iv oTo <J>vyi> y 
KUV 6 s. 

11. hidentes V, ludentes A, hidentem Par. 

19-22, (15-18 of the vulgate), which follow *libatum— 
deo ' (26) in the MSS, were transposed here by Haase who 
again moved 8^ qouplet (27-23 *uos quoque... Lares') too 
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32. 
34. 
35. 
37. 
41. 
43. 
44. 
46. 



miicli. This change of order enables us to dispense with two 
eniendatiojisjfi for sit in 19 and tionattir lor ^^jtafnr in 21. 

24, florida * flower j,^ for which some inferior MSS 
substitute /orea, ia defended by fiorida nerta Ov. F. C. 312 and 
the analogy of herbidns * gmasy* ' 
26. deo Muretna, deum AV, 
,i. 32* clamet 4** ciamat AV. 
m 34. e.^f AVPar, om. Fr, 
W 35. ^fW! ed., hk the MSS without s^se, 

nee Par some editon?, unnecesaarily, e Par^ ec AV. 
frttctiisne Par, perhaps rightly, 
et^it e*; nn^ Par* The text la suspicioua. 
si licet \^t scilicet AV Par. 

conHnuisse is a strange use of the compound, Buelirens 
conjectured him ^eiiyiW, which may be right. 

48. imbre Par, igne AY, which is preferred by some 
editora. No doubt a fir© is a comfort in chilly weather ant! 
sends people to sleep, 
4&. ml Par^ si A V. 

55. iiktnm the late MSS, itinclum AV, which is barely 
tolerable. The words are often conftised in M8^, as at 
Tib* II. iv, 33 ukla waa corrupted to tnria and tlvis 
Tutther corrupted to incerta. nidvit is used by Tibulhm 
in this connexion I. viii* 49 * neu Marathuru tor<jue : 
puero quae gloria uicto est ? ' captum need not b© expected 
any more than at II. v. 116 ' oppida iiicia/ 
59. te Untam, ^, perhaps rightly. 
64. mncU^ Fr, ivncta A V. n^qm Fr, ntc AV, 
73* utmi^. In this and similar words, fmcthus^ etc:., I 
print a small initial if the person is not clearly inten<lcd. 

74. CQ^iHemme which is found in some late M8^i may he 
right : being a military word (conserere man us, pngnam, etc. 
* join battle ^J it would lead up well to the * miles * of v. 75. 

78. ditM de^it'iam AV ; despiciam dite^ the order of 
words in Par is that of I. vii. {6) &4, 



I. iii. (= 2) 



4. precor uirti ^, mmio mtpu A V* The modo may have 

come from mihi i but Tibullus could hardly have written 

' Morn nifjr a ^ and then ^ Mors alra.* *atra' ia his eT^iLtUst 
for death, L x (6). 33. 
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9. For cum Dousa conjectured quam which is neater 
after ante. 

12. trinia Muretus for the MS triuiis. 

omnia AV. omina^ the vulgate, is inadmissible as 
H. Belling points out. For sortes were not omina, Cic. 
de diuin. 2. 83 sq. compared with 85. 

13. nnsquam V. 

14. quin Aldine edition of 1502, cum AV. 
despneretque Haupt, as spitting was thought to be a 

way of averting calamities. 

17. atU }lf, dant AV. 

18. Satumiue some scholar mentioned by Broukhusius, 
Satumi AV. 

22. sciet Doering (and ed. independently), scioU vulg. 
But the sense is not * let him know,' but * he wUl know ' (to his 
cost). 

25. lauari ought to be the perfect infinitive as it depends 
on * quid mihi nunc prodest ? ' This difficulty as well as that 
which Doering and Baehrens found in the position of memini 
(26) referring exclusively to pure lauari, would be removed if 
we read quodue for quidue. Memini will then be the main 
verb grammatically though in sense it will be paren- 
thetical, * as I remember ' : cf. deheat v. 32 and dicitur 11. 19 
with notes. The construction of memini with the pres. infin. 
of a fact within a person's own knowledge is regular : cf. 
Cic. Amic. § 11 etc. [N.L.P. 378]. 

29. nodes Scaliger, uoces AV, which has been defended in 
the sense of * hymns of praise ' ; but these are mentioned in 
the next line. 

36. Tethys Markland ingeniously. 

47. acies has been doubted and several conjectures made, 
of which the best is Wolfflin's macies, see Hor. Carm, 1. 3. 30. 
But the text is sound as I have shown in the Journal of 
Philology, 25. 50. 

50. repente if^, reperte AV. Innumerable conjectures 
have been made for the last three words of the line : e.g. 
miUta reperta uia est i^, L. Mueller, mille paientque uiae 
F. Leo. We might guess mille reperta uides. 

51. timidum reads rather awkwardly. But Virgil Aen, 
12. 875 *ne me terrete timentem, | obscaenae uolucres' 
supports the text. 

54. fac. As there is a certain harshness in making this 
a prayer to Jupiter, something may have been lost as some 
edd. suppose. 
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63. at V. 

68. circa Par. 

69. For the strange impexa of the text ^ reads implexa : 
cf. Virg. G. 4. 481 *caeruleo8 implexae crinibus angues.* 

71. turn Par is more usual in the sense of * beside' than 
tunc AV. 

serpentum. Palmer ingeniously conjectured per ceiUum 
...ora which may be right as atridet by itself is sufficient 
to indicate the snakes. « 

86. cdu Fr, colo AVPar 

91. tunc 1^, nunc AV. 



I. V. 1—36 (= 3) 

3. hirheuy a rare form preserved by the grammarian 
Charisius p. 145 8 K. ; all the MSS have turbo, 
7. per te i^, pane AV. 

14. deueneranda. The gerundive is strange. Hence ^ 
Guietus (and ed. independently) conjectured (ieMeneru^a, past 
part, in a passive sense, as ueneratus is used more than 
once. » 

16. triniae \^, creme AV. 

20. et San ten, sed AV, which is unsatisfactory whether 
we put a comma before demens or refer it to Jingebam as if 
demens were not there. 

28. segete \^, segete et AV with a metrical insertion. 

30. at iuuet i^, adiuuet AV. 

33. uirum hnnc contains a fatal metrical flaw. The u is 
naturally short in the ace. sing, and the m does not protect 
it from elision. This is much the same as if a short vowel 
e.g. /6gr^ were to be lengthened before another vowel instead 
of being elided. No probable conjecture has been proposed. 
The easiest change is that in the inferior MSS nunc and in 
34 * nunc paret.' 

I. vi. 43—86 (= 4; 

45. motti ^, mota AV. 

46. amens ^, et amans AV. The et appears to be a 
metrical insertion (see on 11. 71 fin.) though it might have 
arisen from some scribe misunderstanding a correction of 
amanSf as I have suggested elsewhere. 

47. uiolenta 4^, uioiata AV. 
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53l tiUifjeriB i^, attifjerit AV. 

55. nt^do quam—potnam Baehrens, taking ?euw to refei 
to the punishmejit 

67. liitia if', nicta AY* 

70. po&aim if, p&a^itm AV. 

7L ^M/ei tt, diicarrjiie i|r, jf^^ifaE fZt(forg?^e AY. 

72. proTiOH ^, proprioui AY, 

proripiarqit^ ^, prvripforqfte. AV. 
imjnerito is very Ruspictovm* Perhaps we should read 
iji mediuin * into the public view.* 

70* Alter thia line W€i liave lost one or more cowplets 
depicting in attractive colours the later life of a woman who 
has been true to her lover. 

80* dttctn. duro »Tid tntko are conjoined in Lucan 8. 720. 
LkiL here derUe ^^f seems very probable : deih^ will 1m3 the 
toothed comb {p^cfen) with wlfiieb the wool was carded and 
cleaned as described in Claudian in Eitfrop. 2. M\ nqq. 
*doDtiBsimus artia | r|Uondaiii lanificae, moderator pectijiis 
unci, f non alius knam piirgatia aordibus aeqtie j praebnerit 
calathis, simiUs nuc pinguia quisf^umn | uellera |^r teunea 
ferri prod nee re rim as.' 

84. qitam i^, quod AV. *• 



I. vii. (= 5} 

The textual difficviltiea in the beginning of this poem 
(1 — 12) have been discussed in the Claiisical Review for 1903. 
vol. 17 pp. 11 '2 ijqq. 

3, fioc fore 'that on Ihiii day would be horn' Hejne; 
perhaps rightly. The use of/otx' in 11, 21 (q.v. ) is somewhat 
similar. 

4, mm ed., qnem AV. 
Aiax AV, Afnr Scali^er, 

6. tmncfoH ^ Y as corrected, iilcfos A, mclos after 
erasure Y (according to Baehrena^* 

8. niiidU AV restored by ed. with F. Wilhelm, nintu 

0. ^iie. nmrle ihi Baehrens, &ini- me ^t tihi AV vulg, 
Tarbefla Jscoliger, tua hella AV. 

11. Atttr DmyinnHque Scaliger, taking the referenee to 
to rivers of Aqultania Proper : but flee the commentary, 

12. Carmdiit Fr ; Camoti AV^ Carjtnd ifr which involve a 
falso (juantity. FoitVie u was '^tQTkWiivtii^ %Wv<.&s we know 
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from its scansion in Venantiiis Foi-tuiijitua (eiHl of 6lh cent* 
A.l>. } and tha mod. Fn CAar^^cs which goes back to Carnttkif, 
caertda. garr:idaGTiipp&, 

13^. Before this couplet fioniething mity Lave been lost ; 
see Ciamical Beview he 

14, plticidiffaqUi-% the MS readitv^, is impoBsible after 
taeUi4 undiHf for which Lachmftnn proposed lEu^lis,..nljiin, 
StatiuEi' 1 caentkiM pfarifht^...aq^m is a veiy ea^y change, but 
placklae... aquae i^luch I hava written, faute de tnienx, suits 
the local features better i see the explanatory note. 

16, alat if J a rat AV. 

17* n*thras is sometimes taken aa * populous * whic!i 
would give better aciisc ; but to get it we must rea*l cehbrts, 

39, I have printed bacchus without the capital here and 
in 41 as it seemed unlikely that Tibullaa would identify 
Osiris with Bacchus without any warning. 

40. luefitiat^ an old conjecture recently recommended by 
Mr. Housman, Olcusdeai Hcvkitf ItMK*, ]p. 309, Iri'ititme AV. 
The best that can be done with this is given in the following 
alternative note* 

^ ' Here tristitiae must be explained as a Graecism for * tris- 
titia' (cL Hor. CcLi-ni, 3. 17 end 'operum solutis/ and else- 
where) J but the abl. ia not elsewhere found with duAoInere, 
as it is with s(^u€r^ ; dittdli is, it i^ true, so used ; but in the 
case of dissoliti there h nothing nearer than Cicero, Ca-t. li.lB 
*iiiagno in acre alieno niaiores etiam posaes^iones habent 
quarum amore adducti di&solui nullo modo pos&unt,^ whit.-h is 
obvioualy insufficient* diBadlnenda dedit* Da^r^ h often 
used w^ith the past parti ciples^ and here, and in Ovid FasL 
2. 367 sq. * coestibus et lacnlla et mi^so poudereaaxi | bradiia 
per luaufi experienda dabant ' and Plautus, OiM. 3. 17 ^iam 
ad me adglutinandam totam decretunmt dare,' with the 
gerundive, as a periphrasis for the simple verk The differ- 
ence is this X ^ dissoluia dedit * is * fecit ut dismiitda e^sGiit/ 
disaolnend^ dedit is 'fecit ut dis€(duereiiinr.^ " 

42* commdi^^ ctmpide AV. 

49, gt^miiin^.xeniumqite G* G* Ramsay, reMmn . ..gemmnqnt 
AV. 

Imiiji if J IndoH AV* Vox the confusion of i with i?cf. I J* 
iii. 63 where A V have liquor for loqnor and 17. 1 1. 

53. Gtni tihi ed.,rie?^4*, lihi C. M, Francken, libi dtni AV. 
The difficulty in the MS reading is that (ifn most mean 
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Osiris, whereas the liis and liha were the offerings to the Geniub 
as is clear from II ii. (8) 3—8. 

56. ueneroUa if^, uenerande L. Mueller. 

67. nee V, ne A. 

qtiem i^, que AV. 

58. candidaue L. Mueller, which may be right, as que and 
tie are often confused in MSB ; cf. I. i. 41. But the Romans 
often used and where we should use ovy e.^, Virg. G. 3. 
120 aq. * quamuis saepe fuga uersos ille egerit hostes | et 
patriam Epirum referat fortisgwe Mycenas.' The horse was 
not born in Epirus and in Mycenae. 

61. a omitted by the MSB, added by Baehrens. 



I. X. 1—50 (=6) 

8. sciphus Fr one Par, ciphus AV the other Par. 
For dapea Par has the more plain-spoken merum. 

II. ui(fili ed., uulgi the MSS. Numerous other con- 
jectures have been made, of which Heyne's Valgi, cf. Intro- 
duction p. XX. n., is the least improbable. 

15. Baehrens conjectured iidem: but the uncontracted 
form of the nom. plural is very rare in verse. tU idem might 
be proposed. 

18. ueteris ij', ueteres AV. 

23. ipse ^, ipsa AV. 

25. Two lines at least have been lost here though there is 
no trace of a lacuna in AV. 

30. aduersos i^, adiierso AV. 

33. accersere AV, arcessere ^, The two verbs are in- 
extricably confused in MSS. 

36. turpia 4^, puppia AV. 

37. pertuaia, sometimes spelt perttiaaia^ Livineius, pereussis 
AV, which could hardly bear the meaning catUs, peradam 
Par. 

39. quin AV, quam ^. 

43. Markland conjectured hie ego aim. But aic or ila esue 
of being in a certain condition is found elsewhere, e.g. Plant. 
Amph. 573 aq. * A. hie homo ebrius est ut opinor. 8. Viinam 
ita eaaemy ib. 604 * aie sum ut uides.' 

46. cuiruja AV, panda Par, which Tnay be right. 

49. bidena iiomerque Par, nitena uomer AV. 
nitent Quietus, nitet "Pax, mderll kV. 



\ 
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BOOK II 

II. 1. 1—66 (= 7) 

1. faueat Scaliger, ualeat AV. 
9. sint i^, sunt AV. 

13. mente Par. 

29. celebrant Par. 

34. a«w Scaliger, ades AV (from v. 35). 

38. glande Par, grande AV. 

42-43. <wm Par, <zr/ic AV in all places; tunc insita 
Lipsius. 

45. aurea Par, antea AV. 

58. A deeply cornipt line in the MSS which have hircus 
anxerat (or hauserat) hircus cues. My correction is based on 
Waardenburg's * dux pecoris curtas auxerat hircus opes.* But 
the first hircus is apparently a gloss on dtix pecoris and con- 
sequently there can have been no * hircus' in the line to 
begin with. As we cannot tell what was the exact word 
which the first * hircus ' supplanted, it is better to replace it 
by an adjective which TibuUus uses elsewhere {partuis) than 
by one which he does not {cnrias). 

65. The MSS have assidtie (which may mean assiduae) 
textrix op. Mineruam. This can be set right either by 
reading (a) assiduae textrix op. Mineruae (i|^), or (b) assidua 
textis (Fruterius) op. Mineruam, as Baehrens does. If 
(b) is right, textrix must be regarded as a gloss. 

66. a pxdso Muretns (and ed. independently), appulso the 
MSS ; but neither this nor the vulgate applauso seems 

gjssible. I have, adopted the interpretation of Magnus and 
uecheler. 

II. ii. (= 8) 

5. admt genius y\t, genius adsit AV which is a very 
doubtful scansion for TibuUus. The authority of the MSS 
is of little value in a matter like this : thus in u. 73 of the 
previous poem they have 'iuueni detraxit opus, hie dicere 
lussit ' for opes, and the order adsit genius being an unusual one 
in prose was liable to be altered, as Dr. W. Headlam has 
shown, Classical Review, 1902, pp. 243 foil. 
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7. destillent ^, distillent AV. 

9. Cerinthe tf', see Introd. p. xxxviii. n. 3. 

15. Indis Par, widis AV. 

17. uiden ub y^ (of. II. i. 25) for utinam AV, which is 
clearly wrong as the appearance of Love is the sign that the 
prayer is granted. 

20. From this verse to iii. 52 was omitted in V. 

21. Jiaec yj/f hie A ; ucdeoU ed., v^niat A. EiienicU Housman, 
which may be right. 

II. iii. (=9) 

1. Cerinthe i^. 

2. eheu ^z, heu heu AV, which is hardly classical. So in 
49, 11. 108, 26. 17. 

3. laetos i^ strikes a false note. 
5. dum Heyne, cum A. 

11. Admeti i^, armetUi AV. 

14. sqq. Some editors number 15 — 18 as 14 a 6 and c, and 
19—62 as 15—58. 

16. In A this line is omitted altogether, 17 following 
immediately upon 15. V has in its place * creditur ad mule- 
tram constituisse prius' which was written by T. Seneca 
(above p. 201). 

All that is certain about the lost line is that it contained a 
word like dicitur (which I have supplied with y^) upon which 
the verbs solitus and docuvsse depended. 

18. mixtis 4^ (and ed. independently), mistm {=mixtu8) A. 
31. Pytho i|/, phito A. 

37-38, which I have printed in smaller type, are addressed 
by TibuUus to his rival ; but they are unintelligible without 
tne rest of the context which has been lost, is esY, isest A. 

40. est adoperta, Par. 

45. obsidere Par, obsistere AV. 

47. tumultu 4^, tumulti A, tumtUtus i|/. 

51. tihi AV, mihi Par, a reading twhich gives sense but is 
uncertain, iibiy if right, is probably addressed to Nemesis, in 
which case some lines have been lost as Baehrens supposed. 

11. iv. (= 10) 

1. Hic^,SicA,IcY. 

2. patema i^, paterae AV. 

4. remittit 4^, remiUejt AV 
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B. nU HeinsiuB, quid AV, 

10. ^tasti ij», oniitt'ed in A, uifrei V, whiuli may <x>nceal 
Lilujci^ iia I conjectured in J. Phil, 2S p. 152^ comparing Ovid 
Fwit Z. 568 * insula quam LibyH nerbcnU nmla freti ' and 
other places- 

12, nam AV, 7mnc Par, Mhich may be right, 

17. el quali^ ip^ equalig AY» 

29, addU ed,j Air dat AV, p>^eb&t auariiiae eama^ 
preiiosa jxitenimn Vedh, etc., Par, 

31, clauim Charisiua p. 126. 4 Keil, danem AV* 

33, iiidu if^ iitctiia AV, which ha^ come from tticfu 
(»,e. itfiif^a) ; see above on 1. 55, 



ir. V. {= 11) 

4. pirn cd. {pirn h corrupted to a poBEeaaivo pronmin at 
Ovid F(isL 4. 724 J 5. 40, Ibis 613), nottm Vahlen, meas AV 
which Mr. A. Carla,ult retains » placing the couplet after v. 10 
and understanding the sense to be tbat Tib alius invokes 
the God to sing for him now as fomierly he sang a paean for 
Jove, 

IS. quid ^, quos AV, a strange corruption, Pe rh upa gt^o« 
is genuine and {jme precor an interpolation to siipply the 
place of a lost word (? eueiUuJH, cf. I, vi. (4) 50). 

22. Mr. Houaman proposed to interchange the places of 
deos and lareji y. 20, mehrens conjectured domo^. 

34, pitlea ^f piUia, AV. 

35, iU<ic Rossbach, iUague AV, ilia a corrector in V edd. 
47. J^utnlh ip, mtili^ AV. 

51. Perhujfs jKjritnra i ^e above p. 207, 

59. For the difficult patent I conjectured tepent in dl. Mev, 
15. p* 21*^. Mr. S. Al!en suggests mbeiift which la elegant 
but not very near the letters. 

b2, longa — nia Scaliger, longatfi^niam AV. 

64. nescar ^, noMcar A, ito^cat V. 

67-80. This passage presents a number of serious textual 
difficulties. The first four lines cohere neither with the 
preceding nor the subsequent context and the perplexity 
which this produces is increased by the uncertainty of the 
reading in 71 *^. 

67-70 contain, as I have elsewhete observed, J. Phil. 
26. p. 189, an allusion to the second collection of SibyUine 
oracles which was formed after the destruction of tbtfes^^^V^ 
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fire (see Appendix B above, p. 186) and I proposed /. PhU. 
ih. p. 190 to put them after v. 16 : thus 

abdita quae senis fata canit pedibus, 
quidquid Amalthea, qiiidquid Marpessia dixit e'c. 

So placed they would have a pertinent sense. The 
sentences beginning with quidquid etc. would give the whole 
contents of ^QcMitafata and assert by implication that the 
extant oracles were as truly Sibylline and as vital to the 
welfare of Rome as the first collection. But since we cannot 
ascertain either the sense, or the number, or the place of the 
lines that must have been lost between 66 and 71, it is best 
to leave the passage where it stands in the MSS. 

68. Phyto Buschke, Phoel>o AV ; Graia Lachmaun, 
rjrata AV. Editors accept these emendations. But it is 
possible that Phoebo graia is genuine and that the comma 
sliould be placed after diodt. According to the legends 
fferophile claimed close connexion with Phoebus, asserting 
even that she was his own sister. Tibullus may have in- 
tended to suggest that *Hpo(plXri was really ^oifitp 1 A. iy. 

69. quaeqne ed., quodque AV, quasque i|/. 

Aniena the Italians, Albana AV which has come from 
the gloss Albuiieay cf. 18. 55. 

Tihurs the Italians, Tiberis AV. 

70. porlarat H. Belling improving on my raptarat, 
portarit AV. 

perlueratqm cd., perlueritque AV. 

71. «g. Here also the difficulties are serious. The MSS 
have haec — comete [e meaning em or en) and multus et in terras 
deplueritque (AV, depuleritque). The vulgate reading is 

hao fore rlixenmt belli mala signa cometen 
multus ut in terras dex^Iucrctque lapis. 

But some editors keep haeCy understanding it as fern, 
roluraJ., which it might conceivably be, as Tibullus does not 
use this case elsewhere (so in Catullus 64. 220 haeCy the MS 
tradition, may be right). The sense would then be * these 
(Sibyls) predicted a comet and showers of stones,' and the 
construction *dixerunt fore cometen, belli mala signa, ,/orc- 
que ut multus lapis deplueret,* fore being understood a 
second time in an impersonal sense. This is harsh, but 
possible. Another difficulty is that the rest of the prodigies 
are not represented as bemj? predicted bj' the Sibyls, but 
as actually occurring {adem aiidit, Jeniiu audita et praeciuuisse 
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which are tantamouDt to audita sunt et praecinue^-tinty cee 
expl. note on 1. 9). They are too the portents which it was 
universally believed at Rome marked the anger of the Gods 
at the murder of Julius Caesar and were associated with the 
state's numerous misfortunes. 

Cicero in his poem upon his own consulship has a similar 
list of portents which he says foreboded the Catilinarian 
troubles; and he has the same phrase haec fore of the 
calamities signijied. His words are obscure ; but of the gender 
of haec there can be no doubt. 

quid uero Phoebi fax, tristis nuntia belli, 
quae magnum ad columen flammato ardore uolabat 
praecipitis caeli partis obitusque petessens ? 
aut cum terribili percussus fulmiuo ciuis 
luce sereuanti uitalia lumina liquit ? 
aut cum se grauido tremefccit corpore tellus ? 
iam uero uariae noctumo tempore uisae 
terribiles uisu formae bellum motusque monebaut 
multaque per terras uates oracla f urenti 
pectore fundebant tristis minitantia casus, 
atque ea quae lapsu taudem cecidere uetusto 
haec fore perpetuis siguis clarisque frequeiitans 
ipse deum geuitor caelo terrisque canebat. 

Cic. de Diu. I § 17. 

On the whole then I have thought it more likely that 
haec refers to the troubles of the state. This involves alter- 
ing the ace. in 71 to the nom. ; for the plural see the 
expl. note. The easiest correction of 72 is Baehrens' 
*maltus et in terras depluit ttsque lapis.' But it lacks force 
and sacrifices the TibuUian postponement of que. I have 
therefore put my own conjecture in the text. The corrup- 
tion of -at to -it we have just had : mtdtus was transposed 
(cf . 8. 5), perhaps accidentally, to precede in terras and et was 
then inserted to fill up the verse ; cf. 95, 28, 3. 46. 

75 sq, and 77 sq. I have transposed after Rigler. This 
avoids an awkward parenthesis and brings the climax * ipsum 
etiam solem * etc. to the end. The mistake was due to the 
scribe * skipping ' from praecinuisse to praemonuisse. 

79. fuerint t\f, fuerant AV. 

81. utAVyet}\fedd. 

crepitat i/^, crepitet AV edd. 

82. saXur Comelissen, which would give a better sense ; but 
see In trod. p. xxix, and above, on v. 51. 

92. comprensis i^, compressis AV. 

95. operata i/^, operta A, et opertd V, a metrical interpola- 
tion. 
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99. extruet i|^, extruat AV. ' 

105. Baehrens supposed something to have been lost before 

this Iwie, perhaps rightly. 
109 sqq.. iaceo i^* taceo AV. Scholars have proposed to 

change one or other of the cAim^a in this line ana the next ; 

but the punctuation which I have given avoids the necessity, 

though Statins' dum in 110 is tempting. 
120. G has parens which Maurenbrecner defends, I.e. p. 439. 

If parens is a conjecture, it is certainly a . very acute one as 

it is based on the observation that elsewhere Tibullus uses it^ 

and not paUr^ in the literal sense of * father.' paler I. iii. 

51, iv. 23, vii. 23, II. iii 66; patrum ancestors I. i. 41, 

paterna ancestral I. x. 48, 11. iv. 2 ; parens I. vii. 55, II. v. 

19, 91. 

II. vi. (=12) 

10. laeta ed., facta AV 

16. si licet i|/, scilicet AV. 

32. feram »^, ferant AV. 

36. ut condemned by Rigler. 



BOOK III 

III. (Lygdamus) i. (= 13) 

7-14. The inverted commas are due to Muretus. 
8. jwuis ed. , meis AV, which cannot stand with tuum 
in 12. Hence edd. change one or other of the possessives. 

10. pumex et ^, pumicet et AV, probably from a gloss on 
toiideat, 

11. praetexat i|/, pretexit A, protfxit V. 

12. For /ctcia Li vineius proposed picta 'coloured,' which 
may be right, as^a may have come from /astigia in the pre- 
vious line. 

15. per tLos >^, paruos AV. 

16. umhram ijr, umbrosam AV. 

21. meritam ij/ edd., merittim AV, which might b^ ace. in 
apposition to the sentence. 
^. sibi il,, tibi AV. 
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Iir. ii. (=14) 

7. est added by 4/. 

10. sujyei' }p adopted by most editors does not seem neces- 
sary : see the lexx. 

15. rogate AV, precatae i|/ edd., recentem ed. from Ovid 
quoted in expl. note. Cf. Stat. Theh. 9. 432 ; and on Ovid's 
imitations of Lygdamus see Introd. p. xlvi. The corruption 
arose from recete being copied regete, which was then made 
to scan. 

18. incinctae. This word has usually the sense of * girded,* 
and so most edd. take it here. But the evidence of facts 
and probability tends another way. The Romans would be 
well acquainted with the ceremonies which Lygdamus is 
describing, and even if the negative compound had never 
been used before, it would have no ambiguity for them. 
Compare Lucan 8. 787 * et inustis ossa meduUis,' where no 
one could fail to see that ' inustus ' means * unhumt ' though 
It occurs nowhere else in this sense. But there is reason to 
believe that incinctiLS * ungirdled ' was in vulgar use, as Isidore 
assigns this sense to explain incincta, a pregnant woman, 
whence is derived the Fr. enceinte. For the ace. of part 

ncemed with a negative compound cf, 2. 69. 

21. udis \lfy uentis AV. 

23. illuc Baehrens, which would agree better with eodem 
below. 

Neaerae 4^, Neera AV. 

24. pinguis 4^, diues from v. 23 AV. Lygdamus was 
perhaps thinking of Hor. Carm. 2. 12. 21 sqq. * num tu quae 
tenuit diues Achaemenes | aut pinguis Phrygiae Mygdonias 
opes I permutare uelis crine Licymniae | plenas aut Arabum 
domos ? * 

29. nira 4/ (G has cara), cd, that is catisa^ AV. Cf. p. 205. 

III. iii. (=15) 

7. sociarem ^, sociarcnt AV. 

9. permensae 1^. 
14. caryste i/^, thariste AV. 

17. legitur quae Par, legiturque in AV, with a metrical 
insertion of in, 
20. inuidia est Par, inuidb, quae, A-V, - 
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21 . hominum Fr, t\f, homini AV. 

22. nain AVPar, nee Fr. 
regit Par, gerit AVFr. 

24 at ^y et AV. 

28. auersa i^, adiiersa AV. 

29. non me Par. 

36. w6Mn^ AV, canunt Heins. which may be right, see 
above p. 206. 

Ill, iv. (= 16) 

3, 4. uani referring to somnia, is undoubtedly lax writ- 
ing. But, as I said (/. PhU. 25 p. 58), a similar 
looseness of expression is sometimes found, e.g. in Lucretius 
(Munro on 1. 352, 6. 188, Brieger praef. xix.). Lucr. 6. 214 
sq. is * fulgit item cum rarescunt quoque nubila caeli | nam 
cum uentus eas leuiter diducit euntis,* i.e. nubes. Another 
way of avoiding the difficulty would be to transpose the 
couplet to follow line 16 as I suggested in /. Phil. ib. p. 59. 
Then ite will refer to (remores. 

?io6w Quietus, iiotisAV, Sanctis ed. doubtfully, J. PhU, I.e. 

9. \juanum mettiens ^, iiatum maiuras AV. These two 
changes seem the easiest. I formerly conjectured an tierum 
monitura J, PhU. l.c. 

11. monenti i/^, moneri AV, 

12. solent ed. , uolent AV. 
17. emensa ^^ emersa AV. 

21. summo — ah Oeta Markland, as names of mountains 
often follow the gender of mons. 

26. heroum — vlla domus Lachmann, humanum — Ulud opus 
AV. One of Lachmann's best emendations : ttUit however 
which he also proposed, for uidet, is too far from the MSS. 
If any change is required, dtdit (ed. J. PhU. 28. 191, com- 
paring Hor. Carm. 3. 6. 47 and other passages) would be 
nearer, 

28 It is odd that Syrio both here and in III. vi. 63 is 
corrupted to Tyrio. Possibly Lygdamus made the mistake 
himself. 

32. ore nitente Baehrens. 

42. dvlci tristia Broukhusius, tristi didcia AV. 

47. aeuiqiLe i^, cuiqiie AV. 

50. feram Broukhusius, ferat AV. 
guodqu^ ^, quidque AV. 
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59. For fmaa Lipsius conjectured tuts which may be right, 
but 81118 * proper to it ' .(Muretus and Dousa and ed. inde- 
pendently) seems better. 

64. prece i^, fide AY, 

65. omitted in AV, is in the Cujacian fragment F. For 
iialidos, a strange epithet i^ith labores, Baehr. conjectured 
nastos, L. Mueller xiarios. If any change is permissible, I 
should prefer iiaiidos leaties ; see J. Phil. 25. 61 where I cited 
Prop. L 1. 12, 2. 19. 21 aq., and Lucr. 5. 1310 and 985. 

66. posse Fr. AV, saeua F. 

80. hoc P, ac A V. 

81. pectore t^. 

87. cants aiiguinea y^ for consanguinea AV, but angnina 
(ed.) is the classical adjective for anguia. ang^itnevs is due to 
the influence of sanguineus ; compare the mistake of the 
Teubner edition of Statins' Thebaid which prints * j^angui- 
comae ' at 12. 647 in spite of the metre. 

89. s^iccincta F, submixta AV. 

96. irnrita the Italians, impia AV. The corruption has 
come from confusion of ikita and I pi a. 



III. V. (=17) 

1. Vos 4*, OS V, Nos A. 

3. proxima Scioppius, maxima AV. 

7. pionim the Italians, deonim AV, uirorum ^. 

10. trita F, certa AV. 

11. sacrilegos i^, sacrilegis AV. 
admouimus ^, amouimus AV. 
ignes i|/, egros A, aegros V. 

12. furta Baehrens. 

13. meditanies i^, mcditantis AV. 
16. tacito Par. 

27. nequicqiiam i^, nee quicquam AV. 
29. at nobis tf', atque m^is AV. 

III. vii. = IV. i., Panegyeicus Messallae, 39 sqq. 
(=18) 

39. quis (e F, quisque tihi AV. castrisue Par, cartis ne 
AV. 

40, hie aut hie F, hec aut hec Par, hie avX ^ , 
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44, prona nee — ilia stands after 41 in the MSS. But,, as I 
pointed out, Classical Review, 14. (1900) p. 296 the sentence 
'qualis — orbe' expands the meaning of iiista, a true and 
sensitive balance, and of this couplet v. 44 is a further 
development. 

55. nee ^z, non AY, lothQS F, cielops AV, a gloss on 
incola, captos F Seal., tempus AV, coeptos ^ edd. But 
captos is clearly right, as it refers to the detaining] power of 
the lotos ; cf. Prop. 3. 12. 27 * lotosque herbaeque tenaces ' 
and especially Culex 125 sqq, 'impia lotos, | impia quae 
socios Ithaci maerentis abegity (cf. atieriere) \ liospita dum 
nimia tenuit dulcedine eaptos.* auertere i^, tiertere A, 
conuertere V. 

56. et 1^, omitted by AV. 

60. gdicUi i^, gelidos AV. ariacie t^, arta^ire A. irri- 
gat AV (cf. 16. 96), eHgit F, which appears to have come 
from Irigat, 

63. captasy Baehrens' uncertain conjecture, would be an 
improvement on aptaque. 

68. ius diceret ed. for the corrupt discurreret of the MSS. 
See /. Phil. 28. 158. 

umbris i^, undis AV. 

70. inter geminae F, terminae AV. 

71 ore F, orhe AV. 

72. fera <^, freta AV. 

73. more }jf, in ore AV. 

77. Galipstis i/^, Gdlipsos AV. 

78. erroris F, errorum AV. 



III. viii. = IV. ii. (= 19) 

14. mille habet i^, mUle hunc AV. 

23. Jiaee sumet F, hoe sumet AV. 

24. choro 4^, thoro AV. 

III. x. = IV. iv. (= 20) 

6. eandida ip, pallida AV from *pa/^entes ' in 5. 

8. rapidis V, rabidis A. 
17. at V, ac A. 

21 sq. This couplet follows 16 in AV : the displacement 
was corrected by 4^. ' Skipping' was the cause of the error 
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due to the homoiographon -lla tihi in both pentameters, cf. 
11. 78 n. 
24. grcUus Martignon, laetua AV, lauttis Heins. 

III. xii.-IV. vi. (= 21) 

3. lota Canter, tota AV. 

5. omandi i^, orandi AV. 

7. neu quia F, ne ties AV. 
10. cuiquam i|/, cuidam AV. 
13. qiie 1^ edd., om. AV. 

14 sq. Jit 1^, sic AV. I have removed the full stop 
which the vulgate has after Tnero. The MS reading in the 
next line praedpit et was rightly restored by Vahlen. optei 
\lfy optat AV. 

19. sis (F. ) Inno Gruppe, si iuueni AV. 
iU added by Eberz. 

20. adsit i^, esset AV,a corruption from assit, 

III.=xiv. IV. viii. (= 22) 

4. arretino i^, aretino AV, Redtino Huschke. 
Amus ^ for amnis AV is not improbable. 

6. non i|/, neu AV. 

saeue Unger, saepe AV. This change is a stop-gap. 
The true reading is quite uncertain. In J, Phil. 25. p. 64 
I proposed and defended semper amice uia^, taking uiae as 
dat. and amice as used in the sense of dedite ; cf. 1. 8 ' nee 
semper longae deditics esse uiae.' 

8. quam uis — sinit Statins (and ed. independently), quam^ 
uis^sinis AV. 

III. xviL=IV. xi. (= 23) 

1. pia cura i|/, placitura AV. 

5. a^F, ?ia or ah AV. cum i^, qvdd AV, si i^. 

6. leiUo F, leio A, lecto V. 

III. xix. = IV. ii. xiii. (=25) 

3. mihi ^, modo AV ; cf. supra p. 208. 

8. ille ^, ipse AV which has been defended in the qaxssa. 
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^olns, a UBS of ip^ which has yet to be established 
Icla^ical times. 

16. mihi Scaliger, iihi AV, which F* Wilhehii defends, oom- 
fiiiriog Plaut. Aiuphih-uo S31 ' Pur supremi mgm regnutn jure 
et jxmtrem familiaa lunonem qimm me uerene*;metaereBt par 

LjnaxLme' ( Ale mena loquitur). (Thia is of course a difTeretibi 
>IuJio. J 

17. c^dQ F, cr^do AV. 

18. prod^ral F, prodeat AY, 
21 . /vu\ic^ L. Mueller, faeimn AY. 
iTi. ronaidum F, eoTifiiiavt AV, 
24 haec ^j 7iee AY. 

Ovid, Amores IK. is. { ^26) 

3. dcgtia tlie MS8t w^hich Lachmatin correct^. 
?► inuersa^n Franchm which would make the suppfjsed^ 
allusion clearer. So at Comol. ad Liniam 141 ,sg, * quoi 
primuin uidi/otsces iu funere uldi | et uidi in\iersoi indicium 
que mali * (of the fuueral of Driisus) imierms is a conjectui:^ 
of Linderberg and Lipsius for the MS euer^os. 

28. diffagiunt tli e tea t M SSj W'h i ch la u n gra mraati cal . defu - 
giuftt Jahn and recent editors wJiich onght to mean * avoid * 
(ot * not encounter ' aa in SiL It. 9. 427). Ovid appears not to 
use diffiiyere ebewhere while he ha£ effngeret which is the 
natural word in this connexiouj some fifty or sixty timi 
Henc^ I prefer it here. 

46, negeiil inferior MSS for neganL The indicative should 
refer to definite persona. (The distinction betw*ccti ei^t qui 
with ind. and with subf. la well known, and excellently stated 
in OrelU'a Horace on L 1. 1. ) Here the suid qui are mere 
shadows. 

49 and 51. The best MSS road hine which must mean 
* accordingly ' with a very flat sense, hie *here^ (at Home 
not in Coreyra) ia a necessary change. 
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YiTA TlBVLLT. 

[See Introduction, p. xvij 

Some remarks upon the composition of this * Biography 
have already been made in Appendix A, p. 180. The most 
probable account of it is that it is the manufacture of a late 
Latinj or jnedieval, writeT who had access to an aneieat 
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III. xix. 16 ^q, ETC. 
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life of TibuUiis, very possibly from the pen of Suetoniua, 
The firat five lines niEiy ha-vc been detivixl from fchia ancieot 
source and the rest be the later writer's own oomposition. 
This would explain tbe circumstance that the earlier part 
still bdara traces of being written in the closaical age and 
has several coincidences of diction with the acknowlodgod 
works of Suetonius. 

1. 1. retfaHjiis corrupt And has gcneraplly been altered to 
Eomfmus which is very improbable, Boehrena ra.3bly pro- 
posed R. (the recognised abbreviation of Eomaiiwi) e OifhiSy 
to |irovide TibulluB with a birth -place. Observing that in 
L 2 finte alim is destitute of a substantive, we may find ono 
for it here. ejjoJtis appears to be merely a corrnpticm of 
equjalin and we should therefore transfer the word to its 
rightful pX&aa reading * cqiica R{omannB)— ante alios aequalis 
— dilexit.' The classical ace, plur. in -is wa? very likely to 
puzzle a scribe, 

2, 3. The MSS have Memalam (trigiiiem dUc:)[^l. or* 
is again a classical abbreviation of or{atore7n), a frequent 
adjunct to Messalla's name, attested by inscriptions (see 
Itoau Frompogrmphia a,v, MesBalla), For ighwea I pro- 
posed twgenKC (J. PhU. 28. 159) bo as to provide dUexii. with 
an adverb, and Prof. L. Purser hag followed with unire* 
The choice lies between th^e two adverbs : either would 
satisfy the sense and both occur in SueiomuB. 

7* idii^i^, Bachrens proposed ^^fp^i^ei. But the biographer 
is writing from the medieval standpoint. The bnlpicia 
compositions would be useful models to the inditer of elegant 
epistles. 



Addendum 



I take the opportimity of appending some corrections of 
places of Tibullufl, etc. not comprised in the foregoing Selee- 
ttonsk 

L it. 7 ianu^ difficilis d&tninL 

dominis't see J. PhU. 1902 p. 152, 

V* 65 pauper od o^'cvUtyi furfim deducet amito^, 

pauper ad^iic hiteos miriif deducat tt-nvW^x*- 
(amlctus tf ) ; see C(. RetJ. X'SfiSi ^."la'b. 
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ix. 35 sq. illis eriperes uerbis mihi sidera caeli 
lucere et jniras fluminis esse uias. 
rM^ms fulminis (i|/) ; see J, Phil. 1902 p. 153. 

ib. 45 turn miser interii stulte confiaus amari. 
Amort ; supra p. 194 n. 

ib. 69 ista persuadet facies . . . ? 

istane ; see CL Rev. 1900 p. 296. 

n. iii. 65 sq, should be read and punctuated 

et tibi, dura seges, Nemesim quae abducis ab urbe 
persoluat nulla semina terra fide. 
See J. Phil. 1899 p. 186. 

m. vi. 3 aufer et ipse meum pariter medicando dolorem. 
parties medicate ; see J. Phil, 1897 p. 60. 

ib. 8 f ulserit hie niueis Delius alitibus. 
Idalia ; see J. Phil. 1897 l.c. 

ib. 19 sqq. should be read and punctuated 

non uenit ex aequo nee toruus Liber in illis 

qui se quique una uina iocosa bibunt ? 
non uenit iratus nimium nimiumque seueris ? 

See J. PhU. 1897 p. 60. 

ib. 55 See supra Introd. p. xliv. and J. PhU. 1902 p. 158. 

vii. 22 hinc et contextus passim fluat igneus aether. 
praetextus ; see J. PhU. 1897 p. 62. 

ix. ( = IV. iii.) 4, 5. 

Between these two lines a couplet at least has been lost. 
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